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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our present Number contains reports 
of four different provincial meetings of 
Archeological societies. In our next we 
shall provide space for some account of 
the recent sales at Stowe and of the Pem- 
broke Collection of Coins. 

C. K. having met with an ancient dwell- 
ing-house in the hamlet of Standen, in the 
parish of Biddenden, Kent, now a farm- 
house, asks for information as to its his- 
tory, not having found satisfaction in 
Hasted or the other Kentish topographers. 
One room would appear to have been 
fitted up as a chapel, the walls being lined 
with wainscot in panels, the ceiling richly 
adorned in the same material, and the 
cornice ornamented with texts of Scrip- 
ture carved in church text. It also con- 
tains an ancient oak chair or seat of a sin- 

lar construction, upon which the modern 

arbarism of a coat of blue paint has been 
perpetrated. In another room called the 
Great Kitchen is carved on each end of a 
spacious mantelpiece the date ‘* 1578.’’ 

A monument bearing the following in- 
scription has been set up lately against the 
west end of Bowes church, in Yorkshire, 
by Fred. Trotter Dinsdale, esq. M.A., 
to perpetuate the remembrance of a re- 
markable incident which occurred there 
many years ago:—‘‘ Rodger Wrightson, 
jun. and Martha Railton, both of Bowes, 
buried in one grave: he died in a fever, 
and upon the tolling of his passing-bell 
she cried out, ‘ My heart is broke,’ and 
in a few hours expired, purely through 
love.’’ Such is the brief, touching record 
contained in the parish register of burials. 
It has been handed down by unvarying 
tradition that the grave was at the west 
end of the church, directly beneath the 
bells. The history of these true lovers 
forms the subject of Mallet’s ballad, 
‘¢ Edwin and Emma.’’ The monument 
is the work of Mr. R. Davies, sculptor, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Any information with respect to Tho- 
mas Davies, fourth son of Robert Davies 
of Gwysaney, co. Flint, born 1652, and 
known to have been living in London 1675, 
will oblige Merepupp ae BLEDDYN. 
Was he the Sir Thomas: Davies who was 
Lord Mayor of London 1677? had he any 
descendants, and is there any history of 
them? He also inquires respecting John 


Davies, fifth son of the above-mentioned 
Robert, who was born 1653 and died 1705. 
From the arms on his monument in the 
church of Mold, co. Flint, he appears to 
have married a lady of his own family, as 
she bore the same coat as he did with a 


difference. Did he leave any descendants, 
male or female? Our Correspondent has 
been for some time engaged in collecting 
materials for a history of the family of 
Davies, and has met with considerable 
success down to 1652 from the year 1060, 
and also from 1690 to the present period. 
Any information which will clear up the 
obscurity which rests on the intervening 
period, 1652-1690, will much oblige him. 

A Correspondent asks who is the author 
of ‘¢ Observations on the Greek and Ro- 
man Classics, in a series of Letters to a 
Young Nobleman. . To which are 
added, Remarks on the Italian Language 
and Writers. In a Letter from M. Joseph 
Baretti.”?? 12mo. 1753. In his copy 
somebody has written, ‘‘ Dr. Smollett was 
said to be the author of this volume ; mihi 
vero aliter videtur.”’ 

A remarkable instance of the way in 
which our ancestors were accustomed to 
reckon anniversaries rather by festivals 
than the days of the month, is afforded by 
the Diary of Henry Machyn the merchant- 
taylor, recently printed by the Camden 
Society. I have remarked in the Preface 
to that volume that ‘‘ there seems to have 
been some little forgetfulness about the 
old man,’’ as he states that he was fifty- 
six on the 16th May, 1554, and sixty-six 
on the 20th May, 1562. Some miscal- 
culation as to his age must still be attri- 
buted to the cause assigned; but it has 
since occurred to me how the discrepancy 
as to dates may be explained. In the lat- 
ter entry he says,—‘ the same day was 
Haré Machyn iij** and vj yere, the which 
was Wedynsday in Wytsonweke.’’ On 
referring to the calendar for the former 
year, it will be found that Whitsunday 
then fell on the 13th of May, and the 16th 
would be the following Wednesday. Itis 
clear, therefore, that Harry Machyn had 
been born on a Wednesday in Whitson- 
week ; and that it was the ‘‘ Wednesday 
in Whitsonweek,’’ wherever in the ca- 
lendar it happened to fall, that he consi- 
dered as his birth-day. This is a hint 
which may not be without its value in more 
important historical inquiries.—J. G. N. 

G. O., in an unpublished Diary of the 
time of James I. finds a sort of proverb to 
the effect that Shrove Tuesday is the Lon- 
don prentices’ madness, the country thieves’ 
mildness, and all England’s feast-day. Of 
these expressions the second is unintelli- 
gible to him. 

Erratum.—P. 183, col. 2, line 19 from 
bottom, for Cheltenham read Caerleon. 
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Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. By John Forster. 


See Goldsmith lie neglected and distress‘d, 
By poverty, disease, and debts oppress’d ; 

In want’s cold hour his flatt’ring patrons fail, 
And death alone protects him from a jail. 


SUCH is the lament over neglected genius by the author of the Progress 
of Civil Society, who has illustrated the desponding language of his text 
by the following note :—“ Goldsmith died at the early age of forty-five, of 
a fever rendered mortal, as it frequently is, by mental agitation and distress. 
He had, as Johnson observed, practised every artifice of acquisition, and 
every folly of extravagance, and then owed nearly two thousand pounds ; a 
great sum for a man who had originally nothing but his learning and 
talents, but a trifle for the public or private munificence of a great nation, 
when the object was the preservation of one of the brightest ornaments to 
its language and literature. Under the direction of a liberal and judicious 
patronage, Goldsmith might have reached the highest degree of excellence 
in English poetry. ... It is a melancholy reflection that, though Great 
Britain has been more fertile in poetical genius during the present age than 
at any preceding period of her history, no important work has been pro- 
duced. Johnson, Goldsmith, Churchill, Gray, and Chatterton, were all in 
a great measure lost to the Muses for want of proper encouragement.” 

There is no doubt a general outline of truth in this complaint, though 
more applicable to some of the persons mentioned than to others. The 
sluggishness of Johnson might not have been quickened by prosperity, nor 
the fastidiousness of Gray propitiated by patronage; but Goldsmith’s 
genius might have been let loose from its long and cruel bondage to expa- 
tiate more freely in walks of imagination, to indulge its flowing vein of 
comic pleasantry, or to paint for our sympathies tender representations 
of humble life, softened with the touches of ideal beauty. The same 
admirer of the poet proceeds to say :— 

“It was lamented by Goldsmith that he had come too late into the 
world: for that Pope and other poets had taken up the places in the 
temple of fame, so that as but few in any period can possess poetical re- 
putation, a man of genius can now hardly acquire it. This complaint, 
though approved by Johnson, I cannot think just, nor indeed anything 
better than a common-place excuse for indolent vanity. The merit and 
celebrity of Goldsmith’s two short poems, the ‘ Traveller ’ and ‘ Deserted 
Village,’ prove incontestably that, had he exerted his faculties in that 
species of composition with the unremitted diligence and activity of 
Pope, he would have held a place equally honourable and conspicuous in 
the temple of fame. The malignity of envy might indeed have precluded 
him from it while living, but the moment that death had placed him out 
of the reach of that passion, the snarling of the critics would have been 
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drowned in the acclamations of the multitude. Innumerable subjects, 
capable of any kind and degree of embellishment, are still unoccupied ; and 
the boundless variety of nature affords endless shades of character and 
modifications of incident and imagery that have not yet been exhibited in 
any language, much less in that of the English, whose poetical range is yet 
very limited,” &c. Full half a century has passed since this just and graceful 
tribute of praise to the genius of Goldsmith was paid by Mr. Payne Knight : 
a biography of him was subsequently prefixed to a collection of his Poetry 
by Dr. Anderson in 1795, and fuller materials being collected by Dr. 
Percy, Bishop of Dromore, the narrative was composed by Dr. Thomas 
Campbell * under the Bishop’s direction, and added to his Miscellaneous 
Works published in 1801. Goldsmith's poetry was now enjoying a calm 
and steady popularity, and his Vicar of Wakefield still grew more and 
more in the public favour, when the reputation of Fielding and Smollett 
was slowly giving way before the altered taste, if not improved morals, of 
modern days. Mr. Prior + therefore seemed to supply a want all but 
expressed, when with a curious diligence and persevering industry he 
seemed to follow Goldsmith’s departed footsteps, and with the success 
with which striving labour is generally rewarded, secured much traditional 
information, corrected some prevailing errors, and gave to the unfinished 
portrait a more full and perfect representation. To this Mr. Forster has 
perhaps supplied all that was required,t in changing the single portrait 
into a family picture: throwing Goldsmith into the company of his con- 
temporaries, and embellishing his view of the Poet’s genius and knowledge 
by a constant reference to the literature of the day, by a comparison 
of his works with those of his rivals, and by a discriminating review 
not only of his intellectual powers but also of the whole disposition 
of his mind, with all those virtues that command our love, with all 
the weaknesses that ensure our pity. ‘Out of the heart,” says the 
moralist, “are the issues of life, and out of the life are the issues of 
poetry ;” and a biography containing a more instructive or a more interesting 
commentary on this text could not be given than the one before us ; none, 
where the great moral lesson is more fully disclosed, of how intimately the 





* See Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, vol. vi. p. 584, and vol. vii. 783. 

+t We say nothing of the controversy between the two biographers of Gold- 
smith touching the materials which they have possessed or used, because it was a 
dispute, like others only of momentary interest, not worth recalling, by those especially 
who like ourselves wish ‘‘ to spread friendships and to cover heats ;’’ secondly, as we 
know authors to be a race of animals who are born to prey on each other, “‘ Homo 
homini lupus ;’’ and lastly, as we find the very same complaint has been brought 
against Mr. Prior that he has alleged against Mr. Forster, for the Rev. E. Mangin 
says, ‘‘ Mr. Prior applied to Dr. Streane for information respecting Goldsmith, and the 
Doctor put into his hands a copy of Mr. Mangin’s Essay on Light Reading, published 
in 1808, observing that it contained all he had to tell. The author of this Life of the 
Poet has employed much of what he found in this Essay without having the courtesy 
to use marks of quotation.’’ See Parlour Window, p. 5. So that, after all, Mr. Forster 
may only have been taking Mr. Mangin’s property, lying in Mr. Prior’s name.—ReEv. 

~ In Dr. Johnson’s Life of Dr. Samuel Parr, the Doctor writes, ‘‘ Sir William 
Scott has written to ask if I have found among Bishop Bennet’s papers some letters 
relating to Goldsmith, which passed between Burke, and Johnson, and Marlay, and 
which were supposed to be in the Bishop’s possession.’’ For Goldsmith himself, 
epistolary correspondence seems to have had little charms, for Grainger says, ‘‘ When 
I taxed Goldsmith for not writing as he promised me, his answer was ‘ That he never 
wrote a letter in his life,’ and faith, I believe him, unless to a bookseller for money.” 
—See Nichols’s Illust. of Lit. vol. vii. p. 286.—Rev. 
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entire character in all its distinct portions is bound up together, and to 
judge of the writer or the poet, we must study the man. As, however, 
the facts which form this chequered life, with its brief gleams of sunshine,* 
and its ever-recurring showers, are familiar to most of our readers, and, if 
not, could better be read in Mr. Forster’s pages than ours, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a few extracts taken here and there which touch upon 
some of those works on which the fame of the writer is principally founded. 
Mr. Forster’s book, looked at in all its parts as a critical view of the literature 
of that time, would be deserving of a full and interesting commentary, but 
that is quite beyond our power now to give, and we must content ourselves 
with some very scanty gleanings from its pages. 

Mr. Forster thus briefly describes the prospects of literature at the time 
that Goldsmith was putting on his “ iron bondage,” to devote himself to the 
taskmaster Griffiths, to have “a small regular salary,” and to work 
from day to day in his garret at Paternoster Row, at the appropriate sign 


of the Dunciad ! 


‘* Fielding had died in shattered hope 
and fortune, at what should have been his 
prime of life, three years before. Within 
the next two years, poor and mad, Col- 
lins was fated to descend to his early grave. 
Smollett was toughly fighting for his every 
day’s existence. Johnson, within some 
half dozen months, had been tenant of a 
spunging-house. Noman throve that was 
connected with letters, unless connected 
with their trade and merchandise as well, 
and, like Richardson, could print as well 
as write books. . . . It was in truth 
one of those times of transition which 
press hardly on all whose lot is castin them. 
The patron was gone and the public had 
not yet come. The seller of books had as 
yet exclusive command over the destiny of 
those who wrote them; and he was diffi- 
cult of access ; without certain prospect of 
the trade-wind hard to move. ‘ The 
shepherd in Virgil,’ said Johnson to Lord 
Chesterfield, ‘ grew at last acquainted with 
love, and found him a native of the rocks.”’ 
Nor had adverse circumstances been with- 
out their effect upon the literary character 
itself. Covered with the blanket of Boyse 
and sheltered by the night-cellar of Savage, 
it had forfeited less honour and self-respect 
than as the paid client of the ministries of 
Walpole and Henry Pelham. As long as its 
political services were acknowledged by of- 
fices in the state; as long as the coarse 
wit of Prior could be paid by an embassy, 
or the delicate humour of Addison win its 
way to a secretaryship ; while Steele and 





Congreve, Swift and Gay, sat at ministerial 
tables, and were of account in cabinet 
councils ; its slavery was not less real than 
in later years, yet all externally went well 
with it. Though even flat apostacy, as in 
the case of Parnell, might in those days be 
the claim of literature to worldly esteem, 
still it was esteemed by the crowd, and 
had the rank and consideration which 
worldly means could give to it. But when 
another state of things succeeded, when 
politicians had too much shrewdness to 
despise the helps of the pen, and too little 
intellect to honour its claims and in- 
fluence; when it was thought that to 
strike at its dignity was to command 
its more complete subservience; when 
corruption in its grosser forms had be- 
come chief director of political intrigue, 
and it was less the statesman’s office to 
wheedle a vote, than the minister’s busi- 
ness to give hard cash in return for it ; lite- 
rature, or the craft so called, was thrust from 
the House of Commons into its lobbies and 
waiting-rooms, and ordered to exchange the 
dignity of the council-table for the com- 
forts of the great man’s kitchen. The 
order did not of necessity make the man 
of genius a servant or a parasite ; its sen- 
tence upon him was simply, that he must 
descend in the social scale, peradventure 
starve. But though it could not disgrace 
or degrade him, it called a class of writers 
into existence whose degradation and dis- 
grace reacted upon him ; who flung a stig- 
ma on his pursuits, and made the name 





* Mr. William Ballantyne informs us that Macklin told him, ‘he gave a cheerful 





little hop, when Doctor Goldsmith, the facetious Dr. Glover, Fenton the accomplished 
Welsh bard, and the humane Tom King the comedian, were of the party. The hop was 
at my own apartments, when Dr. Goldsmith was so happy that he danced and threw 
up his wig to the ceiling, saying ‘ Men were never so much like men as when they 
looked like boys.’’’ Mackliniana,—Rev, 
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of man of letters the synonyme for dis- 
honest hireling. Of the fifty-thousand 
pounds which the secret committee found 
to have been expended by Walpole’s mi- 
nistry on daily scribblers for their daily 
bread, not a sixpence was received, either 
then or when the Pelhams afterwards fol- 
lowed the example, by a writer whose name 
is now enviably known. All went to the 
Guthries, the Amhursts, the Arnalls, the 
Ralphs, and the Oldmixons. A cook was 
pensioned, a Fielding solicited Walpole in 
vain. What the man of genius received, 
unless the man of rank had wisdom to 
adorn it by befriending him, was nothing 
but the shame of being confounded, as one 
who lived by using his pen, with those 
who lived by its prostitution and abuse. 
It was in vain he strove to escape this 
imputation. It increased and clove to him. 
To become author was to be treated as 
adventurer; a man had only to write, to 


be classed with what Johnson calls the 
lowest of all human beings, the scribbler 
for party. One of Fielding’s remarks in 
the True Patriot, is but a bitter sense of 
this injustice under cover of a grave sneer. 
* An author, in a country where there is no 
public provision for men of genius, is not 
obliged to be a more disinterested patriot 
than any other. Why is he, whose liveli- 
hood is in his pen, a greater monster in 
using it to serve himself, than he who uses 
his tongue for the same purpose?’ Such 
was the worldly account of literature, when, 
as I have said, deserted by the patron, 
and not yet supported by the public, it 
was committed to the mercies of the book- 
seller. They were few and rare. It was 
the mission of Johnson to extend them, 
and to replace the writer’s craft in even its 
worldliest view on a dignified and honour- 
able basis, but Johnson’s work was just 
begun,’’ &c. 


On a passage in the “Inquiry into the State of Learning,” in which 
Goldsmith had said, “‘ What are the proper encouragements of genius? I 
answer, subsistence and respect,” Mr. Forster has the following com- 


mentary :-— 


‘When ‘Irene’ failed, and Johnson 
was asked how he felt, he answered ‘ Like 
the Monument ;’ but when he had arrived 
at comfort and independence, and, care- 
lessly taking up one day his own fine sa- 
tire, opened it at the lines which paint the 
scholar’s fate, and the obstructions almost 
insurmountable in his way to fortune and 
fame, he burst into a passion of tears, not 
for what he had himself endured, whose 
labour was at last victoriously closed, but 
for all the disastrous chances that still 
awaited others. It is the world’s con- 
cern. There is a subtle spirit of compen- 
sation at work, when men regard it least, 
which to the spiritual sense accommodates 
the vilest need, and lightens the weariest 
burden. Milton talked of the lasting fame 
and perpetuity of praise which God and 
good men have consented should be the 
reward of those whose published labours 
have advanced the good of mankind; and 
it is a set-off, doubtless, in the large ac- 
count. The ‘two carriages’ and the 
‘ style’ of Griffiths are long passed away 
into the rubbish they sprang from; and 
all of us will be apt enough now to thank 
heaven that we were not Griffiths. Jacob 
Tonson’s hundred thousand pounds are 
now of less account than the bad shillings 
he insinuated into Dryden’s payments ; 
and the fame of Mr. Secretary Nottingham 
is very much overtopped by the pillory of 
De Foe. The Italian princes who beggared 
Dante are still without pity writhing in 
his deathless poem, while Europe looks 
to the beggar as to a star in heaven; nor 


has Italy’s greater day, or the magnificence 
which crowded the court of Augustus, left 
behind them a name of any earthly in- 
terest to compare with his who restored 
land to Virgil, and who succoured the 
fugitive Horace. These are results which 
have obtained in all countries, and been 
confessed by every age, and it will be well 
when they win for literature other living 
regards and higher present consideration 
than it has yet been able to obtain. Men 
of genius can more easily starve than the 
world, with safety to itself, can continue 
to neglect and starve them. What new 
arrangement, what kind of consideration 
may be required, will not be very distant 
from the simple acknowledgment that 
great honour and respect are due. This 
is what literature has wanted in England, 
and not the laced coat and powdered wig 
which have, on rare occasions, been sub- 
stituted for it. The most liberal patronage 
vouchsafed in this country to living men of 
letters has never been unaccompanied by 
degrading incidents, nor their claims at 
any time admitted without discourtesy or 
contumely. It is a century and a half 
since an Act of Parliament was passed to 
‘ protect’ them, under cover of which 
their most valuable private rights were 
confiscated to the public use; and it is 
not fourteen years since another Act was 
passed, with a sort of kindly consideration 
on their behalf, by favour of which the 
poet and the teacher of writing, the his- 
torian and the teacher of dancing, the 
philosopher and the royal coachman, Sir 
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Christopher Wren's great-grandaughter 
and the descendant of Charles the Second’s 
French riding-master, are permitted to ap- 
pear in the same annual charitable list. 
But, though statesmen have yet to learn 
what the state loses by such unwise scorn 
of what enlightens and refines it, they can- 
not much longer remain ignorant to what 
extent they are themselves enslaved by the 
power they thus affect to despise, or of 
the special functions of government and 
statesmanship which it is gradually as- 
suming to itself. Its progress has been 
uninterrupted since Johnson’s and Gold- 
smith’s time, and cannot for as many 
more years continue unacknowledged. Pitt 
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sneered when the case of Burns was stated 
to him, and talked of literature taking 
care of itself. It can do so, and in a dif- 
ferent and larger sense from what the 
minister intended; but can society take 
care of itself? is also a material question. 
Towards its solution, one sentence of Gold- 
smith’s protest is an offering from his 
sorrow in these times of authorship by 
compulsion, not less worthy than his more 
cheerful offerings in those days of author- 
ship by choice, to which the reader is now 
invited :—‘ An author may be considered 
as a merciful substitute to the legislature. 
He acts not by punishing crimes, but by 
preventing them.’ ’’ 


We have now arrived at the year 1764, and the public advertisement 





of the “Traveller,” “the dream of eight years,—the solace and sustain- 
ment of Goldsmith’s exile and poverty,”—of a poem whose thoughts and 
expressions are now as familiar to us as household words, and which is as 


justly popular as any poem in the language. 


at the time when it appeared. 


‘* Johnson pronounced it a poem to 
which it would not be easy to find any- 
thing equal since the death of Pope.* This 
was praise worth coveting, and was honestly 
deserved. The elaborate care and skill 
of the verse, the exquisite choice and 
selectness of the diction, at once recalled 
to others, as to Johnson, the master so 
lately absolute in the realms of verse ; and 
with these there was a mellow harmony of 
tone, a softness and simplicity of touch, a 
happy and playful tenderness which be- 
longed peculiarly to the later poet. With 
a less pointed and practised force of under- 
standing than in Pope, and in some re- 
spects less subtle and refined, the appeal 
to the heart in Goldsmith is more gentle, 
direct, and pure. The predominent im- 
pression of the poem is of its naturalness 
and facility ; and then is felt the surpass- 
ing charm with which its every-day genial 
fancies invest high thoughts of human 
happiness. The serene graces of its style, 
and the rich mellow flow of its verse, take 
us captive, before we feel the enchantment 


We listen to what was said 


of its lovely images of various life, re- 
flected from its calm still depths of philo- 
sophic contemplation. Above all do we 
perceive that it is a poem built upon na- 
ture ; that it rests upon honest truth. It 
does not cry to the moon and the stars for 
impossible sympathy, or deal with other 
worlds, in fact or imagination, than the 
writer has lived in and known. Wisely 
had he avoided, what, in the false-heroic 
versifiers of his day, he had wittingly con- 
demned; the practice, even commoner 
since, of building up poetry on fantastic 
unreality, of clothing it in harsh inversions 
of language, and of patching it out with 
affectations of bygone vivacity: ‘as if the 
more it was unlike prose, the more it would 
resemble poetry.’ His own poetical lan. 
guage is unadorned yet rich, select yet 
exquisitely plain, condensed yet home- 
felt and familiar.f He has considered, as 
he himself says of Parnell, ‘ the language 
of poetry as the language of life, and con- 
veys the warmest thoughts in the simplest 
expression.’ ”’ 


These are very just observations, we think, and in no way exaggerated 





by partiality to a favourite author. In correctness of language Goldsmith 
is in no way inferior to Pope, though he might not possess the same power 





* That is, in an interval of twenty years. Pope died in 1744. The Traveller was 
published in 1764. The ‘‘ Heroic Epistle ’’ is still the best satire since Pope.—Rev. 

tT The word “‘ here’’ is too often introduced into the Traveller to fill up the lines, 
and such a line as the following is flatly expressed :— 


And yet, perhaps, if courtiers we compare ; 


but the workmanship in general is excellent, and deserves the praise given by the 
biographer. It is, in this respect, more correct than the Deserted Village.—Rev. 
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of vigorous condensation, or the same depth of philosophic reflection ; but 
it is this very anxiety to express himself in the briefest and most condensed 
language that has not unfrequently led Pope into grammatical errors ; 
and his ambition to sound the depth of the most profound philosophy, 
and to explain the subtlest mysteries of theological science, that has 
involved him in the intricacies of metaphysical argument which he could 
neither penetrate nor explain. To attempt to deprive Goldsmith of 
the merit of originality in this poem of the Traveller would be as 
unsuccessful as ungenerous. There are a few expressions from Addison’s 
Italy, and a few from other poets, and that is all; but we have some- 
times thought that he might have met with a little old book by 
the celebrated author of Argenis, Barelay’s Icon Animorum, or, Mirror 
of Minds, translated by another poet, Thomas May, in which the author 
takes a similar survey of the different nations of Europe, beginning, 
“ Before that, with a serious and sequestered contemplation, we begin to 
consider the dispositions of people, let us survey the world as from a tower, 
and look also now on the inhabitants and masters of it,” &c.* 

We will now add what Mr. Forster has said of the second poem, The 
Deserted Village, though we have always thought the merits and beauties 
of the two so nearly on an equality as scarcely to need a comparative 
balance in the scales of criticism. The former, perhaps, is somewhat 
richer in colouring, and excels in variety of subject ; the second in the de- 
scription of personal character, and pathetic reflection. 
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** Johnson,”’ says Mr. Forster, “ though 
he had taken equal interest in the pro- 
gress of this second poem, contributing to 
the manuscript the four lines which stand 
last, yet thought it inferior to the Tra- 
veller. But time has not confirmed that 
judgment. Were it only that the field of 
contemplation in the Traveller is some- 
what desultory, and that (as a later poet 
pointed out) its successor has an endearing 
locality, and introduces us to beings with 
whom the imagination is ready to con- 
tract a friendship, the higher place must 
be given to the Deserted Village. Goéthe 
tells us the transport with which the circle 
he now lived in hailed it, when they found 
themselves once more as in another be- 
loved Wakefield ; and with what zeal he 
at once set to work to translate it into 
German. All the characteristics of the 
first poem seem to me developed in the 
second ; with as chaste simplicity, with as 
choice selectness of natural expression, in 
verse of as musical cadence ; but with yet 
greater earnestness of purpose, and a far 


more human interest. Nor is that purpose 
to be lightly dismissed because it more con- 
cerns the heart than the understanding, and 
is sentimental rather than philosophical. 
The accumulation of wealth has not brought 
about man’s diminution, nor is trade’s 
proud empire threatened with decay : but 
too eager are the triumphs of both to be 
always conscious of evils attendant on 
even the benefits they bring; and of 
those it was the poet’s purpose to remind 
us. The lesson can never be thrown away. 
No material prosperity can be so great 
that underneath it, and indeed because 
of it, will not still be found much suffering 
and sadness, much to remember that is 
commonly forgotten, much to attend to 
that is almost always neglected. Trade 
would not thrive the less, though shortened 
somewhat of its ‘unfeeling train,’ nor 
wealth enjoy fewer blessings, if its un- 
wieldy pomp less often ‘spurned the cot- 
tage from the green.’ ‘It is a melancholy 
thing to stand alone in one’s country,’ said 
the latet benevolent Lord Leicester, when 





* On the ‘iron crown,’’ see Voltaire’s Annales de 1|’Empire, vol. i. p. 270, for 
this punishment inflicted on Count Jourdan by Henry the Sixth ; and on the ‘* bed of 
steel,’ see Voltaire’s Histoire du Parliament, CEuvres, vol. xxx. p. 414, ed. 1785. 

+ There appears to be some mistake here, and that the word Jaée should have been 








omitted. The anecdote is well known, and has been quoted by Mr. T. Campbell in his 

Life of Goldsmith, p. 267, from Mr. Potter’s Observations on the Poor Laws. But the 

late Earl of Leicester (Mr. Coke) was alive when Campbell’s specimen was published, 

and he did not build or complete Holkham. It was the Earl of Leicester whose title 

was revived, after long delays, in Mr. Coke, who built, planted, and formed that princely 
1 
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complimented on the completion of Holk- of Giant Castle, and have eat up all my 
ham. ‘TI look round,’ and not a house neighbours.’” 
is to be seen but mine; I am the Giant 


“ Although Goldsmith,” says Campbell, “has not examined all the points 
and bearings of the question suggested by the changes of society which 
were passing before his eyes, he has strongly and affectingly pointed out 
the immediate evils with which these changes were pregnant.* Nor, 
while this picture of Auburn delights the fancy, does it make an useless 
appeal to our moral interests ? It may be well sometimes that society, in 
the very pride and triumph of its improvement, should be taught to pause 
and look back upon its former steps—to count the virtues that we have 
lost, or the victims that have been sacrificed, by its changes. Whatever 
may be the calculations of the political economist as to ultimate effects, the 
circumstance of agricultural wealth being thrown into large masses, and of 
the small farmer exiled from his scanty domain, foreboded a baneful in- 
fluence on the independent character of the peasantry, which it is by no 
means clear that subsequent events have proved to be either slight or 
imaginary.” 

Of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” the chief pillar of a fame which rests also 
on. other supports of beauty and of thought, we shall make use of the 
words of one from whose judgment on such a work no one would wish to 
appeal :—“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” says Sir Walter Scott, “was sup- 
pressed for nearly two years, until the publication of the Traveller had 
fixed the author’s fame. Goldsmith had therefore time for revising it, 
but he did not employ it. He had been paid for his labour, as he ob- 
served, and could have profited nothing by rendering the work: ever so 
perfect. This however was false reasoning, though not unnatural in 
the mouth of the author who must earn daily bread by daily labour, The 
narrative, which in itself is as simple as possible, might have been cleared 
of certain improbabilities t{ which it now exhibits. We cannot, for in- 





seat and estate. By the word Jate Mr. Forster alludes to a different person from him 
whom Campbell mentions ; nor could Mr. Coke have uttered the same reflection, for he 
increased the population around him, and built a village close to his palace. It was 
this former Earl of Leicester, when asked who was his nearest neighbour, who 
replied,—‘‘ the King of Denmark.’’—ReEv. 

* On the moral effects of commerce (les effets moraux de commerce) see Destutt 
Tracey, Commentaire sur Montesquieu, liv. xxii Rev. 

If by the peasantry is meant the day-labourer, to whom the term ‘‘ peasant’ is 
usually applied, he has been much benefited by the abolition of small farms, which were 
badly and imperfectly cultivated by persons who were neither willing nor able to employ 
sufficient labour ; and he has been benefited by being placed in the service of men of 
capital, enterprise, skill, and industry, in which qualities the large farmer is very superior 
to those he succeeded, with whom the labourer gets higher wages and more constant 
work : but if the term peasantry is intended to include also the small farmer himself, 
then it must be said that his fall was inevitable ; the farm left him, for under altered 
circumstances he was no longer able to cultivate it with profit. The increased ex- 
penses of the war rendered it necessary for the agriculturist to possess capital, in order 
to employ all the mechanical skill, and avail himself of the chemical discoveries, to 
abridge labour and increase fertility. The small farmer fell a victim to the increased 
weight of taxation and the expense of living ; while his old habits, and his small capital, 
and his confined space of land, prevented his availing himself of expedients and im- 
provements adopted by his wealthier neighbour. A good farmer of the present day 
has some acquaintance with the theory of mechanics, and is practically acquainted with 
that portion of chemical science necessary or useful to agriculture. We may now begin 
to boast ‘‘ Agricultura proxima sapientiz.’’—Rev. . 

t+ Dr. Johnson, in one of his moody days at Streatham, 7 it appears, the 
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stance, conceive how Sir William Thornhill should continue to masquerade 
under the name of Burchell among his own tenantry and on his own 
estate ; and it is absolutely impossible to see how his nephew, the son, 
doubtless, of a younger brother (since Sir William inherited both title and 
property), should be nearly as old as the baronet himself, It might be 
added, that the character of Burchell or Sir William Thornhill is in itself 
i extravagantly unnatural. A man of his benevolence should never have 
so long left his nephew* in the possession of wealth which he employed to 
i the worst of purposes. Far less should he have permitted his scheme 
upon Olivia in a great measure to succeed, and that upon Sophia also to 
approach consummation ; for, in the first instance, he does not interfere 
at all, and, in the second, his intervention is accidental. These and some 
other little circumstances in the progress of the narrative might easily 
| have been removed upon revisal.” 

| The truth of this just and lenient criticism will be acknowledged by all 
the readers of this fascinating history, and a feeling of some defect in the 








formation of the story will occasionally break in upon the pleasing illusion of 
its general truth and consistency. Perhaps also the observation of another 

writer, himself no mean proficient in the same line of composition, may 

not be without some foundation,—that the most extraordinary events are 

crowded together contrary to all probability : misfortune following mis- 
fortune in such close succession as could scarcely find authority in the 
experience of life. If there is anything in the narrative of this kind 
that shocks credibility, and is not agreeable to the reader’s sense of 
truth and propriety, undoubtedly it is wrong; otherwise it must be 
known that Art, in taking her materials from nature, claims a right to 
use them at her own discretion, and arrange and modify them as best 
suits the purposes of her invention: and one of her principal means of 
success is in condensing what she selects from the larger field of obser- 
vation, and giving it greater force and emphasis by aggregation. The 
page of comedy, crowded with witty dialogue, and surprising adventure, and 
contrasted character, is not a copy of nature, but a skilful and elaborate 
composition, formed from many separate and scattered portions of real life, 
brought together and united so as to act with increased force and velocity 
on the mind of the spectator. Art would cease to be art if it was in- 
tended only to be a transcript of nature: its very essence consists in selec- 
tion and abridgment, and both its power and its weakness are shown in its 
deviations from its great archetype. But let us return to the pages of the 
critic which we have just left, and listen to that authentic and definite 
praise which one master of his art bestows upon another. 

“ But whatever defects occur in the tenor of the story, the admirable 
ease and grace of the narrative, as well as the pleasing truth with which 
the principal characters are designed, make the Vicar of Wakefield one of 
the most delicious morsels of fictitious composition on which the human 
mind was ever employed. The principal character, that of the simple 





following opinion on the Vicar of Wakefield, ‘‘ No, madam, it is very faulty; there is 
nothing of real life in it, and very little of nature. It is a mere fanciful performance.” 
See Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs, a.p. 1778. Mr. Galt says the latter part of the Vicar 
of Wakefield is an almost entire plagiarism from Wilson’s account of himself, and 
Adams’s domestic history in Tom Jones. See the Bachelor’s Wife, p. 416.—Rrv. 

* “The Squire Thornhill of Goldsmith, a scoundrel, perhaps the vilest and the 
| : most sparingly punished in comic fiction.””—Sir L. Bulwer.—Rev. 
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pastor himself, with all the worth and excellence which ought to distin- 
guish the ambassador of God to man, and yet with just so much of pedantry 
and literary vanity as seems to show that he is made of mortal mould, and 
subject to human failings, is one of the best and most pleasing pictures ever 
designed. It is perhaps impossible to place frail humanity before us in an 
attitude of more simple dignity than the vicar in his character of pastor, of 
parent, and of husband. His excellent helpmate, with all her motherly 
cunning and housewifely prudence, loving and respecting her husband, but 
counterplotting his wisest schemes at the dictates of maternal vanity, forms 
an excellent counterpart. Both, with their children around them, their 
quiet labour, and domestic happiness, compose a fireside picture of such a 
perfect kind as perhaps is no where else equalled. It is sketched, indeed, 
from common life, and is a strong contrast to the exaggerated cha- 
racters and incidents which are the resource of those authors, who, 
like Bayes, make it their business to elevate and surprise; but the 
very simplicity of this charming book renders the pleasure it affords 
more permanent. We read the Vicar of Wakefield in youth and in 
age. We return to it again and again, and bless the memory of an 
author who contrives so well to reconcile us to human nature. Whether 
we choose the pathetic and distressing incidents of the fire, the scenes at the 
jail, or the lighter and humorous parts of the story, we find the best and 
truest sentiments enforced in the most beautiful language; and perhaps 
few characters of purer dignity have been described than that of the 
excellent pastor, rising above sorrow and oppression, and labouring for 
the conversion of those felons into whose company he had been thrust 
by his villanous creditor. In too many works of this class, the critics 
must apologise for or censure particular passages in the narrative, as unfit 
to be perused by youth and immocence. But the wreath of Goldsmith is 
unsullied ; he wrote to exalt virtue and expose vice, and he accomplished 
his task in a manner which raises him to the highest rank among British 
authors. We close his volume with a sigh that such an author should 
have written so little from the stores of his own genius, and that he should 
have been so prematurely removed from the sphere of literature which he 
so highly adorned.”* 

We have now arrived at the first appearance of Goldsmith’s muse in a 
dramatic dress, and after much delay and difficulty “ The Good-natured 
Man” was brought on the stage. 





‘*The leading characters in the piece 
were three, and are understood to remain 
at present much as when they left Gar- 
rick’s hands. In Honeywood, who gives 
the comedy its title, we have occasional 
conscious glances, not to be mistaken, at 
the writer’s own infirmities, Nor is there 
any disposition to make light of them. 
Perhaps the errors which arise from easi- 
ness of disposition and tend to unin- 
tentional confusions of right and wrong, 
have never been touched with a happier 
severity. Splendidas they seem, and bor- 
rowing still the name from some neigh- 
bouring duty, they are shown for what 


they really are; and not all our liking for 
good nature, nor all the mirth it gives us 
in this comedy, can prevent our seeing, 
with its help, that there is a charity which 
may be a great injustice, a sort of bene- 
volence for which weakness would be the 
better name, and a friendship that may be 
nothing but credulity. In Croaker we 
have the contrast and foil to this, and one 
of the best-drawn characters of modern 
comedy. In the way of wit, Wycherley 
or Congreve have done few things better, 
and Farquhar himself could not have sur- 
passed the heartine.s of it, or thrown into 
the croaking a more unctuous enjoyment. 





* Payne Knight. 
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We feel it to be a perfect satisfaction to 
be miserable with Croaker. His friend, 
Dick Doleful, was quite right when he 
discovered that he rhymed to joker. The 
Rambler’s brief sketch of ‘Suspirius the 
screech-owl,’ supplied some hints for the 
character ; but the masterly invention, and 
rich breadth of comedy, which made a 
living man out of this half-page of a book, 
were entirely Goldsmith’s.* It is the 
business of the stage to deal with what 
lies about us most familiarly, humanitas 
humanissima, and it is the test of a dra- 
matist of genius that he should make mat- 
ters of this kind, in themselves the least 
remote, appear to be the most original. 
No one had seen him on the stage before ; 
yet every one had known or been his own 
Croaker. For all the world is for ever 
croaking, more or less; and only a few 
know why. ‘There’s the advantage of 
fretting away our misfortunes beforehand, 


[ Oct. 


excellent harmony with these imaginary 
misfortunes too, are the ideal acquaint- 
ance of Lofty; as new to the stage, and 
as commonly met with in the street. Jack 
Lofty is the first of the family of Jack 
Brags, who have since been so laughter- 
moving in books and theatres; nor is his 
mirth without a moral. ‘I begin to find 
that the man who first invented the art 
of speaking truth, was a much cunninger 
fellow than I thought him.’ It was Mrs. 
Inchbald’s favourite character ; when it 
fell into the hands of the admirable Lewis, 
on the play’s reproduction half a century 
since, it became a general favourite; and 
when a proposed revival of the comedy 
was interrupted six years ago by the abrupt 
termination of the best theatrical manage- 
ment within my recollection, it was the 
character selected for personation by the 
great actor who held Garrick’s office and 
power in the theatre.’’t 








we never feel them when they come.’ In 


Of the force or originality of the two characters of Croaker and Lofty, 
the moroso and braggadocio, we do not think so highly as the biographer 
appears to do; but it is difficult to speak too much in praise of the gaiety, 
ease, and humour with which we are led through the varied circumstances of 





* The “ False Delicacy’’ of Kelly, and Goldsmith’s ‘“ Good-natured Man,’’ were 
reviewed at some length in the Memoires Litteraires de la Grande Bretagne pour l’an 
1768, edited by Gibbon’s friend Mons. Deyverdun * in conjunction with the historian. 
The reviewer takes a page or two to explain the phrase “ Good-natured Man.’’ 
‘* Nous sommes trés embarrassés a 14 rendre aux Frangois. Le bon homme,—l’ homme 
méme de bon naturel, sont devenus chez eux des termes de mepris. Leur homme de 
merite peut tenir a l’art, et leur homme d’ esprit n’est assurement par Je Good-natured 
Man. Ilest une disposition que la belle et simple nature versa dans nos cceurs, un 
penchant a la bienveillance et al’amour, un desir d’aimer ct d’¢tre aimé. C’est le 
doux penchant qui porte l’homme a partager les plaisirs,’? &c. Andso on for another 
page, till the author, in despair of explaining the term, gives examples. —‘‘ Les hommes 
qu’ont appelle grands, ont rarement cette qualité precieuse, cependant on peut en 
citer aux Francois trois dans des genres différens, Henri IV., Fenelon, Moliére, etoient 
trois good-natured men.’’ ‘The reviewer then enters into a criticism on the conduct 
of the piece, and a comparison with Kelly’s play, acted at the same time at the other 
house. He thinks the two pieces are so different, that they each may possess excel- 
lence, without detracting from the other. But “Le public pariit avoir prononcé en 
faveur de la Fausse Delicatesse: mais nous osons appeller d’une sentence que la mode a 
peut-étre bien plus dicté que le goiit.’”"—Then, after mentioning the defects of Kelly’s 
piece, he says, ‘‘ Malgré ces defauts, la piéce meritoit d’avoir des succes ; on y voit des 
situations bien ménagées et il y regne de V’interét. . . Ona trouvé que cet interét 
manquoit 4 la comedie de Mons. Goldsmith; il nous parit effectivement qu’il en 
auroit du mettre davantage dans le principal rdle, et qu’en general les scenes pou- 
voient étre mieux lides. Mais il s’etoit proposé surtout de presenter des caracteres 
saillans et comiques, il y a reuss¢, du moins Croaker et Lofty ont ils bien fait rire ceux 
qui rient encore. Le plus grand reproche qu’on puisse faire 4 la mode, c’est de 
nous priver de plaisirs dont elle ne nous dedommage point.’’—Rev. 

t We are afraid this passage will be rather obscure to our country readers, with 
whom “ the players are no friends.’””, We who live nearer the sun, may confess that 
we are ignorant who any great actor is who now possesses Garrick’s office and power. 
By a great actor of the present day we should understand Mr. Farren, and no one 
else.—Rev. . 





* On Mons, Deyverdun see Horace Walpole’s Letters to Mann. 
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the plot. Both in design and execution we think it far superior to the 
second dramatic production of his genius. The former may be read with 
pleasure; the other must depend for its success mainly on the ability of 
the actors, and on the allurements of theatrical representation. Mr. Forster, 
however, is of a different opinion, and to him we must always listen with 
respect. He says,— 


‘¢Goldsmith has again taken his stand while they chasten all tendency to intem- 





on the sincere broad ground of character 
and humour, where time has fixed him 
so firmly. The final critical verdict has 
passed, which saves any further criticism 
on this last legacy of laughter he was now 
to leave us. Many are the sterling come- 
dies that hold possession of the stage, 


cleverly exacting much calm enjoyment, ~ 


perate mirth; but the family of the Hard- 
castles, Young Marlow, and Tony Lump- 
kin, are not akin to those. Let the ma- 
nager be chary of introducing them who 
desires tu keep the enjoyment of his au- 
dience within merely reasonable bounds,’’ 
&e. 


Mr. Forster has also pointed out the character of “ Young Marlow ” as 


belonging to as genuine “light” comedy as anything in Farquhar and 
Vanbrugh. This, indeed, is high praise, for we consider them to be pre- 
eminently excellent in the management of the comic drama; and he adds,— 


‘¢ There is never any misgiving about 
Goldsmith’s fun and enjoyment ; it is not 
obtained at the expense of any better thing. 
He does not snatch a joke out of a misery, 
or an ugliness, or.a mortification, or any- 
thing that, apart from the joke, would be 
likely to give pain; which, with all his 
airy wit and refinement, was too much 
the trick of Sheridan. Whether it be en- 


joyment or mischief going on in one of 
Goldsmith’s comedies, the predominant 
impression is hearty, jovial, and sincere ; 
and nobody feels the worse when Tony, 
after fearful joltings down Feather-bed- 
lane, over Up-and-down Hill, and across 
Heavy-tree Heath, lodges his mother in 
the horse-pond. The laugh clears the at- 
mosphere all round it.”’ 


We have passed over a large portion of the poet’s life, and find ourselves 
already with eyes turning towards that quarter of it, when the lengthen- 
ing shadows give notice of its coming decline. 

So strong and vigilant was the party-feeling at that time, that— 


“Suspicion against even poor Gold- 
smith, unpensioned as he was, broke 
out on the appearance of his English 
History. Yet a more innocent produc- 
tion could hardly have been imagined. 
It was simply a compilation, in his ‘easy 
flowing style, from four historians he im- 
partially characterised in his preface, and 
with as little of the feeling of being in- 
fluenced by any this book throughout had 
been written. ‘They have each,’ he says, 
speaking of Rapin, Carte, Smollett, and 
Hume, ‘ their peculiar admirers, in pro- 
portion as the reader is studious of politi- 
cal antiquities, fond of minute anec- 
dote, a warm partizan, or a deliberate 
reasoner.’ Nevertheless passages of very 
harmless narrative were displayed in the 
papers as of very questionable tendency. 


He was asked if he meant to be the tool of 
a minister, as well as the drudge of a book- 
seller. He was reminded that the favour 
of a generous public (so generous at 
other people’s cost) was better than the 
best of pensions, and he finally was warned 
against betraying his country ‘for base 
and scandalous pay.’ The poor publisher 
became alarmed, and a formal defence of 
the book appeared in the Public Advertiser. 
Tom was himself a critic, and had taken 
the field full armed for his friend (and his 
property). ‘ Have you seen,’ he says, in 
a letter to Granger, ‘an impartial account 
of Goldsmith’s History of England? If 
you want to know who was the writer of it, 
you will find him in Russell Street—but 
mum,’ ” 


Goldsmith, however, was pursuing his labours somewhat removed from 





the strepitus Rome, for he had taken a single room in a farmer’s house, 
near the sixth mile-stone on the Edgeware Road ; here he was visited by a 
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brother poet, the translator of the Lusiad ;* and here he was finishing his 
Comedy and beginning his Animated Nature.— 


‘¢ The farm-house,” Mr. Forster informs 
us, ‘‘ still stands on a gentle eminence in 
what is called Hyde Lane, leading to Ken- 
ton, about three hundred yards from Hyde 
village, and looking over a pretty country 
in the direction of Hendon ; and when Mr. 
Prior went in search of it some years since, 
he found still living in the neighbourhood 
the son of the farmer (a Mr. Selby) with 
whom the poet lodged, and in whose 
family the property of the house and farm 
remained. He found traditions of Gold- 
smith surviving too: how he used now 
and then to wander into the kitchen from 
his own room in fits of study or abstrac- 
tion, and the parlour used to be given up 
to him when he had visitors to tea; how 
Reynolds and Johnson had come out there, 
and he had once taken the young folks of 


the farm to see some strolling players at 
Hendon; how he had come home one 
night without his shoes, having left them 
stuck fast in a slough; and how he had an 
evil habit of reading in bed, and of putting 
out his candle by flinging his slipper at it. 
It is certain he was fond of this humble 
place. He told Johnson and Boswell that 
he believed the farmer’s family thought 
him an odd character, similar to that 
in which The Spectator appeared to his 
landlady and her children. He was The 
Gentleman. And so content for the pre- 
sent was he to continue here, that he had 
given up a summer visit into Lincolnshire, 
proposed in company with Reynolds, to 
see their friend Langton in his new charac- 
ter of Benedict.’’ 


When Goldsmith returned to town he wrote to Langton a letter which 
gives a brief account of his manner of life, and of his studies in his suburban 


retirement. 


‘‘My dear Sir,—Since I had the pleasure 
of seeing you last, I have been almost wholly 
in the country at a farmer’s house quite 
alone, trying to write a comedy. It is 
now finished ; but when or how it will be 
acted, or whether it will be acted at all, 
are questions I cannot resolve. I am, 
therefore, so much employed upon that, 
that I am under the necessity of putting 
off my intended visit to Lincolnshire for 
this season. Reynolds is just returned 
from Paris, and finds himseif now in the 
case of a truant that must make up for 
his idle time by diligence. We have there- 
fore agreed to postpone our journey till 
next summer, when we hope to have the 
honour of waiting upon Lady Rothes and 
you, and staying double the time of our 
late intended visit. We often meet, and 
never without remembering you. I see 
Mr. Beauclere very often, both in town 


and country. He is now going directly © 


forward to become a second Boyle, deep 
in chemistry and physics. Johnson has 
been down on a visit to a country parson, 
Doctor Taylor, and is returned to his old 
haunts at Mrs. Thrale’s. Burke is a farmer, 
en attendant a better place; but visiting 
about too. Every soul is a visiting about 
and merry but myself, and that is hard too, 


as I have been irying these three months 
to do something to make people laugh. 
There have I been strolling about the 
hedges, studying jests with a. most tragical 
countenance. The Natural History is 
about half finished, and I will shortly 
finish the rest. God knows I am tired of 
this kind of finishing, which is but bungling 
work, and that not so much my fault as 
the fault of my scurvy circumstances. 
They begin to talk in town of the Opposi- 
tion’s gaining ground ; thecry of “ Liberty” 
is still as loud as ever. I have pub- 
lished, or Davies has published for me, an 
‘“‘ Abridgment of the History of England,” 
for which I have been a good deal abused 
in the newspapers, for betraying the liber- 
ties of the people. God knows I had no 
thought for or against liberty in my head, 
my whole aim being to make up a book 
of a decent size, that, as "Squire Richard 
says, would do no harm tonobody. How- 
ever they set me down as an arrant Tory, 
and consequently an honest man. When 
you come to look at any part of it you’ll 
say that lam a sore Whig. God bless 
you, and with my most respectful com- 
pliments to her ladyship, I remain, dear 
Sir, your most affectionate humble servant, 
Outver GoutpsmirH.” 





* Mickle in his Dissertation prefixed to the Lusiad, after adding Dr. Johnson to the 
number of those whose kindness for the man and good wishes for the translator call for 
his sincerest gratitude, says, ‘‘ Nor must a tribute to the memory of Dr. Goldsmith be 
neglected. He saw a part of this version, but he cannot now receive the thanks of the 
translator.’’-—Rev. 
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The sun of genius was sinking fast, wearied and worn out through its 


long progress in darkness and distress. 


“Yet before he died, and from the 
depth of that distress, his genius flashed 
forth once more. Johnson had returned to 
town after his three months’ tour in the 
Hebrides. Parliament had again brought 
Burke to town; Richard Burke was in 
London on the eve of his return to 
Grenada. The old dining party had re- 
sumed their meetings at the St, James’s 
Coffee House, and out of these meetings 
sprang Refaliation.* More than one 
writer has professed to describe the par- 
ticular scene from which it immediately 
rose, but their accounts are not to be re- 
conciled with what is certainly known. 
Cumberland’s is pure romance; the 
poem itself, however, with what was pre- 
fixed to it when published, sufficiently ex- 
plains its own origin. What had formerly 


been abrupt and strange in Goldsmith’s 
manners had now so visibly increased, as 
to become matter of increased sport to 
such as were ignorant of its cause; and a 
proposition, made at one of the dinners 
when he was absent, to write a series of 
epitaphs upon him (his ‘ country dialect,’ 
and his awkward person), was agreed to 
and put in practice by several of the 
guests. The active aggressors appear to 
have been Garrick, Dr. Barnard, Richard 
Burke, and Caleb Whitefoord. Cumber- 
land says, he too wrote an epitaph, but it 
was complimentary and grave, and hence 
the grateful return he received. None 
were actually preserved but Garrick’s ; 
but it will indicate what was doubtless 
(unless the exception of Cumberland be 
admitted) the tone of all. 


Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll. 


This, with the rest, was read to Gold- 
smith when he next appeared at the St. 
James’s Coffee House. ‘ The Doctor was 
called on for Retaliation,’ says the friend 
who published the poem with that name, 
‘and at their next meeting produced the 
following, which I think adds one leaf to 
his immortal wreath.’ It is possible he 
may have been asked to retaliate, but not 
likely ; very certainly, however, the poem 
was not produced at the next meeting. 
It was unfinished when he died. But frag- 
ments of it, as written from time to time, 
appear to have been handed about; and 
it is pretty clear that the masterly lines 


on Garrick were known some time be- 
fore the others. This was a_ subject 
he had studied thoroughly, most familiar 
had he reason to be with its lights and 
shadows ; very ample and various had been 
his personal experience of both; and 
whether anger or adulation should at 
last predominate, the reader of this 
narrative of his life has had abundant 
means of determining. But neither were 
visible in the character of Garrick. In- 
dignation makes verses, says the poet; 
yet will the verses be all the better, in 
proportion as the indignation is not seen. 
The Garrick lines are quite perfect writ- . 





* We think the hint of the commencing part of Retaliation was suggested by 
Motteux’s prologue to Farquhar’s Inconstant, beginning — 


Like hungry guests, a sitting audience looks ; 
Plays are like suppers, poets are the cooks. 
Each act a course, each scene a different dish, &c. 


Satire’s the same, high-season’d, sharp, and rough ; 
Kind masks and beaus, I hope you’re pepper-proof. 


. . 


Farce is the hasty-pudding of the stage. 

This night we’ll hope you’ll an Inconstant hear ; 
Wild fowl is lik’d in play-house all the year. 
Yet since each mind betrays a different taste, 
And every dish scarce pleases every guest, 

If aught you relish, do not d—n the rest, &c. 


Faithful to the character given of him in his epitaph, Goldsmith has adorned and im- 


proved the rough sketch of the older poet and dramatist. 


Has it been remarked (we 


ask, for so much has been written on Goldsmith that we presume no gleanings are left) 
that the title of his play, ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’’ is taken from a line of Dryden’s, 


But kneels to conquer, and but stoops to rise ?>—Rev. 
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ing. Without anger, the satire is finished, 
keen, and uncompromising: the wit is 
adorned by most discriminating praise; 
and the truth is all the more merciless for 
exquisite good manners and good taste. 
The epitaph writers might well be alarmed. 
Dean Barnard and Whitefoord deprecated 
Goldsmith’s wrath, in verses that still 
exist ; and the flutter of fear became very 
perceptible. ‘Retaliation,’ says Walter 
Scott, ‘had the effect of placing the au- 
thor on a more equal footing with his so- 
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ciety than he had ever before assumed.’ 
Fear might doubtless have had that effect, 
if Goldsmith could have visited St. James’ 
Street again; but a sterner invitation 
awaited him. Allusions to Kenrick show 
he was still writing his retaliatory epi- 
taphs in the middle of February ; such of 
them as escaped during his progress were 
limited to very few of his acquaintance ; 
and, when the publication of the poem 
challenged wider respect for the writer, 
the writer had been a week in his grave.’’ 


After quoting the lines on Garrick, which are indeed most finished and 
perfect, the biographer goes on to observe,— 


‘The plan of the poem, it is evident, 
grew far beyond its original purpose, as, 
‘with chaos and blunders encircling his 
head,’ poor Goldsmith continued to work 
at it. It became something better than 


‘retaliation.’ In the last lines, on which 
he is said to have been engaged when his 
fatal illness seized him, was the gratitude 
of alife. They will help to keep Reynolds 
immortal. 


Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind. 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, | 

When they judged without skill he was still hard of hearing : 





When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stutf, 
He shifted his trumpet,* and only took snuff. 
By flattery unspoiled... . 


The description of Sir Joshua’s pencil is surely not very happy; for 
grandeur was not its characteristic,} and “ resistless” might be changed for a 
better word ; we think also that the true features of Burke’s portrait are 





i 
| 


i] 
| 





altogether missed. However these are the latest productions of the poet’s 
genius, for his illness commenced in the middle of March, 1774. 


‘¢ Some little time before, he had gone 
to his Edgeware lodging, to pursue his 
labours undisturbed. Here, at length, he 
had finished the Animated Nature (his 
last letter was to a publisher, Mr. Nourse, 
who had bought Griffin’s original interest, 
asking him to allow ‘ his friend Griffin’ to 
purchase back a portion of the copyright ; 
thanking him, at the same time, for an 
‘ over-payment,’ which in consideration 
of the completion, and its writer’s neces- 
sities, Mr. Nourse had consented to make ; 
and throwing out an idea of extending the 


work into the vegetable and fossil king- 
doms.) Here, too, he was completing the 
Grecian History, making another Abridg- 
ment of English History for schools, trans- 
lating Scarron’s Comic Romance, revising 
(for the moderate payment of five guineas, 
vouchsafed by James Dodsley) a new edi- 
tion of his Inquiry into Polite Learning, 
labouring to bring into shape the compi- 
lation on Experimental Philosophy, which 
had been begun eight years before, writing 
his Retaliation, and making new resolves 
for the future. Such was the end of un- 





* Compare a passage in La Vie de Le Sage,—‘ II faisoit usage d’un corneé (an ear 


trumpet) qu’il appelloit son bienfaiteur. 


Quand je trouve, disait il, des visages nou- 


veaux, et que j’espere rencontrir des gens d’esprit, je tiens mon cornet ; guand ce sont 
des sots, je le resserve, et je les defie de m’ennuyer.’’—Rerv. 

+ Mrs. Piozzi used to give, as an instance of the danger of irony, the character of 
Cumberland in Goldsmith’s Retaliation, which had, by all who did not know the Doctor, 


been taken for serious commendation. 


He drew the characters which were to mend 


the hearts of the community, not from his contemporaries, but from himself !—See 


Boaden’s Life of Kemble, i. 438.—Rev. 
2 
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wearying and sordid toil, to which even complete; and in the same miserable la- 
his six years’ term of established fame had _ bour wherein it had begun it was to close.”’ 
brought him. The. cycle of his life was 


We must now draw our quotations to a close, and take our leave of the 
subject with the opinion of one of the most discriminating as well as indul- 
gent critics of our days, on Goldsmith’s poetry. His language will be 
found a little more moderate and measured in its amount of praise than 
that to which we have been lately accustomed, and we think perhaps hardly 
does justice to the native graces of Goldsmith’s genius, and particularly to 
the charming simplicity and unaffected elegance of his style. And this was 
the more deserving of approbation, as he had some models of a very differ- 
ent kind before him, which the public had learned to suffer if not to admire, 
and when the music of Addison’s periods, that once charmed the ear and 
satisfied the taste, had died away and were forgotten. Another style had 
succeeded, claiming admiration for its foreign idioms, its ornate phrases, 
and its laboured language. When a publisher of that day was objecting to 
an author that his expressions were very violent and uncouth, with a 
dignified air he looked at him and said, “ George, that is what we call 
writing.” 

“ Goldsmith and Gray,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “the most cele- 
brated poets of the same period, were writers unequal in genius, but still 
more dissimilar in their taste. They were as distinct from each other as 
two writers can be who are both within the sphere of classical writing. 
Goldsmith was the most natural of cultivated poets. Though he retained 
the cadence, he softened and varied the style of his master, Pope. His 
ideas are often common-place, and his language slovenly ; but his simpli- 
city and tenderness will always continue to render him one of the most 
delightful of our poets. Whatever excellence he possesses is genuine, 
neither the result of affectation, nor even of effort. Few writers have so 
much poetry with so little grace. His prose is of a pure school, but not 
of sufficient elegance to atone for the substantial defects of his writings, 
except, indeed, in one charming novel, in which, if he had more abstained 
from common-place declamation, less indulged his propensity to broad 
farce, and not at last hurried his personages out of their difficulties with 
improbable confusion, he would have reached nearly the highest rank in 
that species of composition.” 

Goldsmith died on 4th April, 1774, lamented even to tears by those 
who had most intimately known him. At the suggestion of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, a monument was erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 
The epitaph was written by Johnson, at the request of the subscribers, 
who objected to the use of the Latin language to perpetuate the memory 
of an eminent English writer ; but it does not appear that any observation 
was made on the purity or correctness of the writing itself. The expression 
“ Tetigit” has been objected to, as unauthorised in the sense in which it is 
used, and another word or words have been proposed. With a practical 
knowledge of the Latin language such as enabled him to compose in it with 
facility, Johnson had never paid much attention to the minute points of 
elegance or correctness, or entered into the province of verbal criticism in 
the dead languages. Doctor Parr once told us in conversation that Johnson 
was a good judge of Latin style, though he did not himself compose with the 
desired accuracy ; and he said one day with a laugh, alluding to this epitaph, 
“there is a little mistake in the Latin of that.” In respect, however, to 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXX. 2Z 
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the word in question, we are inclined to think it may not unsuccessfully be 
defended. Cicero has, “ Neque omnia dicam, at leviter alee 
tangam” (Pro Roscio), and Terence “ Ubi Aristoteles ista tetigit” 
(Phormio) ; but whether the second “ tetigit” is right in its mood, may be 
questioned ; and certainly the “ Monumentum” in good structure of 
language is too far removed from the commencing words, which depend on 
it. In the Greek lines the quantity given to od:apoo is quite arbitrary, 
and there seems an impropriety in the use of gvocs without the article. 
In English it may run thus,— 
Stranger, the tomb inscribed with Goldsmith’s name 
Forbids with careless feet his dust to tread ; 


Who nature love, the muse, or deeds of fame, 
Will weep their poet and historian dead. 


But let us escape from these gloomy shades and monuments of death» 
and rise up into a purer and brighter atmosphere, 


Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo, &c. 


where genius lives in the immortality it has formed for itself; and let us 
once more, before the latest page is closed, enjoy some tender recollections 
of that transitory life which has just passed in brief review before us. 
Perhaps there are few which are more full of instruction and interest, for 
we watch this child of nature in his strange erratic path with curious 
sympathy. Amidst all his errors we see his memory fully redeemed, and 
little that the severest moralist could blame, except those blemishes that 
lay on the very surface of the mind, and when they are removed we find 
in the depth of his nature feelings generous and good, a temper open and 
unsuspicious, and a humane, tender, and affectionate heart, engaging amidst 
all his eccentricities, and easily pardoned amidst his acknowledged errors. 
That rarest of the divine gifts, the poetical faculty, sometimes steps singly 
into her human habitation, and sometimes comes attended with her sister 
train of congenial graces ; but Goldsmith is one ef those many children of 
genius to whom the gift of wisdom was denied, and who in their excitable 
temperament, frank, joyous, and unreserved by nature, did not possess “a 
learned spirit of human dealings.” Of his poetry, it is sufficient praise to 
say, that it is among the most popular in our language, an estimation 
justly acquired by its qualities of simplicity of thought and clearness of 
expression: thus its impressions are firmly fixed in our memory, and its 
images faithfully reflected in our breast. Goldsmith had more love of 
nature than Pope, more imagination than Crabbe, more select and finished 
language than Cowper, and a more pure, natural, and easier expression 
than Gray. His subjects were happily chosen and judiciously treated. 
We know no poet, except among the greatest, the loss of whose writings 
would be more severely or more generally felt. In the balance of excel- 
lence, the graceful and the tender were united to a loftier and more contem- 
plative vein. The subject and style are suited to each other ; and a sweet, 
tender air of melancholy and pensive reflection softens and harmonizes the 
whole, producing its many pleasing impressions on the heart. His cha- 
racters are not ungracefully exaggerated, nor his descriptions unnecessarily 
prolonged. With a happy reserve, the pencil is withdrawn as soon as the 
intended effect is produced and the moral design completed. We feel too 
that the poetical stream has issued from a pure and native source, and 
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owes little to any foreign influence. It requires no learning to understand 
its allusions, or to feel its beauties ; it proceeds from no particular system, 
it issues out of no prevailing school. Unlike some later styles of poetry, 
it is never fantastic in its images, harsh in its structure, or quaint and 
obscure in its expression; but it is founded on nature and refined by taste, 
and there is in the plainness and simplicity of its descriptions, and in the 
tenderness of its feelings, that which shows a real and genuine sympathy 
with the scenes of humble life that are the favourite subject of delineation, 
a hearty delight in its enjoyments, and an affectionate compassion for its 
sufferings and wrongs. Poetry like this no change of taste and no pro- 
gression of time will impair. 


Hec placuit semel, heec decies repetita placebit. 





Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of the World. 
(Continued from Vol. XXLX, p. 157.) 


1823. * * * * has just been here, and I was talking over Rogers with 
him, and the Prometheus of Shelley, and of his death. * * * * had seen 
him not many months before, and he spoke much of his unfortunate circum- 
stances, his folly, his genius, his evil use of it, his charm of mind and 
manner, his pleasing gaiety, his inexhaustible activity of mind and body, 
his mechanical ingenuity, his workshop study, and all the inventions 
upon which he was always employed. Of his sudden and awful end— 
snatched away at once from life by those elements he had delighted to 
deify—of the finding of his body. To look upon the lifeless clay is always 
appalling ; but what is it when one looks at what is left by such a spirit, 
the all that remains, inanimate matter, and when one thinks of what was 
and what is now the mind, the thought, the life that was so alive, se 
triumphant in its vitality, so individual and yet so bent upon denying that 
individuality, that soul which was so singular, so completely him, and him 
alone? He made his own fate, and he suffered for it; but he did much 
worse,—he made the fate of what survives him, and profaned his genius 
with a taint that poisons all he has produced, and strangely contradicts 
his so boasted benevolence of purpose ! 

* * * ® shewed me “ The Age of Bronze,” and asked if I thought it was 
Byron’s ? I think not: an imitation, I should say, not alarming to the 
imitated ; no danger of a successful rival. However, * * * * thinks it is 
Lord Byron’s, and I read the last published cantos, 6, 7, and 8, of Don 
Juan to compare. The study of these witty, worthless pages, only con- 
firmed my opinion. Voltaire’s Taureau Blanc, or his Les Oreilles de Milord 
Chesterfield, are not as witty, but about as—there is but one word to 
apply to Don Juan—blackguard. And I took up to sweeten my imagina- 
tion Rogers’s Italy, and I could not have chosen better. It is so elegant 
and gentlemanlike. Some one told me it was like a pearl necklace, of 
which the string was broke ; but the pearls are very beautiful individually ; 
not comparable, however, to our old favourite The Pleasures of Memory, 
of which the versification is so harmonious, and the idea so touching, so 
true. Of course, in such a poem as Italy there can be nothing that comes 
so home to the heart as the pleasing melancholy of domestic memories, 
but the author has quitted his finished and rhythmical lines for the broken 
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and unmusical measure adopted by some of the modern school ; unlike 
Shelley, whose versification, though so inferior to the polished finish of 
Rogers's early style, is still perfect rhythm. “Italy ” is in a halting measure, 
which stops its own flow; and the old story of the lady locked up in the 
trunk, which I hear every one praise, appears to me very flat and prosaic : 
but this is not the taste of the day; and the whole of the poem is graceful 
and classical, and altogether, in spite of his fashion-fearing measure, 
worthy of the author. 


Went to hear Irving. I had heard.Chalmers, and his coarse accent and 
strong powers produced the most powerful effect ; it might not be finished 
eloquence, but it was truth; it was sincere, and went to the heart. Mr. 
Irving’s is finer eloquence—very fine were some passages of his to-day. 
There was one on the “worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched,” in which he described the gradual and increasing remorse of a 
criminal—“ When the first troubled sleep after the dreadful crime shall 
break, with a start at the first light of day, and feel that another day can 
never rise as yesterday arose upon him, innocent. The worm that never 
dieth has begun its torture. He rises, he goes about as another; he is 
like others in the business of life, and the day is done ; he lays him down 
to rest-—To rest ? to rest ? there is no rest for him! It is the darkness 
of night. Is he alone? it is dark, it is silent, no voice heard, no sound, no 
sight. Is he alone? No, there is with him his conscience ! what voice 
does it utter? what sound does it whisper ? what sight does it present to 
his mind’s eye? Hiscrime! The fire that is never quenched has begun 
to burn within. That night, and another day, and another night may pass, 
and in excess, or in excitement, or in labour, he may still the gnawing 
pang, or stifle the devouring pain, but it is there. It has begun, it goes 
on, it increases ; day brings no respite; through all that he can do, or all 
that he can think, and with all that numbers, and noise, and the cheerful 
light of day can do, he feels the worm for ever busy at his heart,—the 
inward flame that ‘never can be quenched.’ Night brings no relief— 
that long, long sleepless agony of hours—the burthen of them is intole- 
rable-—‘ Death, death,’ he says,—‘ death only can release me !’ 

“Death ! ‘Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee,’ 
and you shall know what is that death on which you call, You shall ' 
know, indeed, what is this worm that gnaweth at your heart; what is 
this flame that devours you. Alive, you could for a space assuage, or still, 
or lull, or drown the agony ; sleep might, hardly won, annihilate for some 
brief hours the torture of your suffering. But now you know that 
there is no change, no rest, no respite; now death has come, this finite 
world is finished, and that which is eternal has begun ; and now you feel 
what that eternal is! No change, no rest, no respite; for there ‘their 
worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched.’ Aye! there it works, 
and gnaws, and ceases not; then come in ceaseless round the ‘ Why did I 
do it ?? the ‘ What was the temptation ?? the ‘Oh, if I had but ’—the 
‘Oh, had I stopped there.’ And then begins again, ‘ Ah! why did I 
do it? What was the temptation ?’ And ‘the worm ceaseth not ;’ ceaseth 
not, ceaseth not ! never, never! The never-ceasing conscience, memory 
brings ever on and on, and round and round, ever, ever on and on, and 
round and round,—his merry childhood, fond parents, happy playmates,— 
Innocence! And then comes Guilt, andthen Remorse; and burning, brand- 
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ing, cauterizing, on it goes, ‘their flame is never quenched.’ What was that 
hope of happiness, what was that calm, that rest, that innocence ? Heaven ! 
What is this end of guilt, what is this agony, this torture, this worm that 
gnaws, this fire that is always devouring and never consuming, which is 
for ever and ever? This is Hell! This is where in your agony you 
behold the innocent, the happy, the blessed; those that you might have 
been with, those where there is no sorrow, no pain; where the weary are 
at rest—at rest, at rest, for ever! And in your agony you look at these, 
and at that gulf between, that never can be passed, and feel yourself in 
Hell, ‘ where their worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched.’ ” 

The women were all in tears, and the men grew pale; but there was 
a theatrical air in the performer ; it was all so got up. There was some- 
thing, too, in the man’s countenance very revolting. I was glad to have 
heard and seen him, but I never wish to hear or see him again. 

July 23. Read Reginald Dalton, by the author of Valerius ; delighted. 
Felt quite at home at Oxford, though the town and gown riots are rather 
overdone ; but the generous spirit of the young men, the manly, dashing, 
reckless feelings of the place, are nobly drawn, and the whole book is 
interesting, and entertaining ; rather lengthy perhaps, but a capital novel. 


Looking over old family papers with Edward, found another of ’s 
old note-books. The date had disappeared with the cover, and several of 
the pages, but it seemed older than what I found some time ago, which was 
in Perceval’s time. The first I found was of a case in which he heard 
Erskine plead. It was a will case, in which the testator had left his pro- 
perty to found a school in his native place. The nearest of kin, who, 
however, appears to have been a distant relation, endeavoured to break the 
will. Erskine was for the defence. 

The fine figure, studied attitude, graceful action, and brilliant eye 
marked the man of genius. He replied to the arguments of the counsel 
against the will, who had endeavoured to prove undue influence, and to 
shew that, though the claimant was a distant relation, he was not unknown 
to the testator. 

“The evidence,” he said, “goes to prove that this third cousin was 
known to and had been seen by the testator; be it so. Is affection a 
necessary consequence of the knowledge of the existence of a third cousin ? 
The testator, gentlemen, you will observe was not a Scotchman, his was 
not necessarily that boundless force of kindred tie which can in Scotland— 


‘ Take every clansman in of every kind ;’ 


This was an Englishman: he had not been brought up on the principle 
that every yellow-haired Sandie or high-cheeked Jamie that bore his name, 
or his mother’s name, or who was fifth cousin once removed to his great- 
grandfather’s nephew by the mother’s side, had an undoubted claim to his 
kindness—and his cash, if he had any. The maker of this will was an 
English country gentleman : his family was good and his possessions not 
large; but he appears to have lived in an easy and comfortable manner. 
He died at the age of sixty-four, in sound mind ; for, though his illness 
appears to have been long and painful, it does not seem to be of a nature 
to weaken his intellects. Nor was this will made on his deathbed. It is 
dated a year previous to his decease. Various evidence had however been 
brought forward to shew the eccentric turn of his mind. Who is the 
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judge of what is commonplace and ordinary, and what is out of the common, 
the extraordinary, the eccentric? What is the standard? How far 
is this to extend? What are these bounds set to freedom of action? 
Where then is English freedom? In England every man’s house is his 
castle—his own; no man can interfere with the possession. And are his 
thoughts, his actions, to be less free? Are they to be the possession of every 
by-stander—the sport of every neighbour—to be spied, and watched, and 
reported by every footman or waiting maid ? And, when reported, who are 
those that are to decide on the ordinary or extraordinary of these thoughts, 
words, and actions ? Twelve men taken at hazard. Are eleven of those 
men taken at hazard the ordinary or extraordinary? Are two or three 
—are they all, exactly alike? Have none of them any one peculiarity ? 
Are they not different in face and feature; has not each a distinctive coun- 
tenance ? (It was amusing here to see the jury looking at each other, as if 
to see what were their distinctive countenances.) Has not each of them 
his own character, his own peculiarity, his own idiosyncracy ? And yet they 
are to pronounce whether the maker of this will was anything eccentric— 
eccentric from what ?—different from them? They are each different 
fromeach. Does not one love pig with prune sauce? Another cannot abide 
the smell of pork ; a third likes his mutton old—another young ; this 
fancies port—and that prefers shrub-punch. Which is to be the rule— 
which the exception? A, B, and C are given in algebraic form as the 
known, and w, y, and z the unknown of the equation ; but in the equation of 
human characters where are the A, B, C—who is the known—what is the 
certain? has a taste for keeping hunters; shall he be called eccentric 
by y, because y prefers keeping old books ? Or shall # and y condemn z, 
because he likes to keep half-a-dozen poor people from starvation ? Shall 
x declare that y is a madman, because, though he is first cousin to 
Sturges Bourne, he had rather listen to Sheridan? Is the maker of this 
will to be found incapable of rational thought, because he prefers leaving 
his property to the good of the rising generation generally of his native 
village to limiting his bounty to the rising generation of his third cousin 
William ? It is proved that he wrote a letter to said William, and signed 
himself thereto ‘ Your affectionate cousin.’ This certainly proves he ac- 
knowledged him as his cousin, but does it prove that he was affectionate ? 
Have not every one of you, gentlemen of the jury, signed yourselves, 
perhaps within the last four and twenty hours, ‘ Your obedient servant’ to 
aman from whom you buy candles, and to whom you have never the 
slightest intention of being obedient, or a servant? Have not some of you 
even declared yourselves the ‘ humble servant ’ of your tailor or your boot- 
maker? Do you mean to say, or will my learned friend on the other side 
say, they mean when they meet with this tailor or this bootmaker to 
‘humble’ themselves before him? Have not most of you in your time 
written to your father and signed yourselves ‘ dutiful son,’ all the time 
wishing the old gentleman in the churchyard? Would not every one of 
you now this moment, writing home to say you are detained on this trial, 
would not you sign yourselves to your wives ‘ Your loving husband ?’ and I 
put it to your consciences, gentlemen of the jury, how far you can say that 
epithet comes from your hearts ? That you are husbands you know, alas ! 
too well—but for the loving! The testator in this case knew, alas ! that 
William was his cousin—but for the affectionate! We may grant then 
that, though he knew of the existence of this gentleman, knew that his name 
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was William, and acknowledged him as his third cousin, we may grant that 
he is not supposed to have had for him any great regard. He is not 
proved to have ever seen him—and yet he is to be pronounced eccentric, 
because he does not leave him his whole fortune. What gives rise to 
regard—what occasions affection—what cements attachment ? Long ac- 
quaintance, intimate connection, constant habit, early association, late and 
long enduring kindness. Our friendships, our intimacies, our attachments, 
are formed upon some sympathy of soul, some similarity of taste, some 
union of purpose ; our affections are for our kindred spirits, not for our 
kindred in name alone. Where a man is brought up with a large family 
he may naturally find these kindred spirits in his brothers and sisters. If 
he is married, and is in fact as well as in signature the ‘loving husband,’ 
he finds this intimate companion, this fond association, this long enduring 
kindness in his wife and children. But in the case of the testator, he was 
an only son, he was an orphan at an early age, he never married, he had no 
brother or sister to whom youthful ties could bind him, he had no children 
on whom to lavish the warmth of a paternal heart. Without brother, sister, 
wife, or child, or any nearer relation than his third cousin William, he 
looks about for that on which to bestow the fortune he possessed. What 
was he longest acquainted with ? where were his earliest associations ? 
With his native place; there he was born; there he had lived almost all 
his life; there he had seen a generation rise beside him; there were all 
his objects, all his sympathies. He had himself been to the little village 
school. He had under that ivy-covered porch essayed his first attempts in 
literary learning. Along that village path he had seen his comrades go. 
He had there watched the whole succeeding race. Was it extraordinary— 
was it eccentric, that he should select that village as the object of his 
bounty—that he should leave all he had to that spot where was all he 
eared for? He wished when he was laid beneath the sod of that green 
churchyard, beside that church where he had worshipped for so many quiet 
country sabbaths, that all which was to remain after him should be for 
that quiet country place. He wished that dead he should benefit the 
living—the only living that he loved—the natives of his native place. He 
wished that those who should be born thereafter should rehearse his praise. 
He wished that those who were to come after should like him have their 
‘ earliest, their first, their best associations with their native place. He had 
loved to look upon the village lads and lasses in their Sunday trim come 
flocking to that church, or to watch them ‘at th’ appointed hour’ bound 
away upon the village green when school was over. He wished that they 
should have a fixed, and founded, and superior school. He made his last 
will to that effect. Not in the dotage of old age, not in the weakness of 
a deathbed fancy, but deliberately, formally, and at an age when the heart 
and understanding are usually as fresh as at any time of our lives. The 
attempt to break such a will is futile. Cousin William might have been 
hurt, and I think justly, that he had not a mourning ring bequeathed to 
him; but it was preposterous to expect that his being according to law 
‘next of kin’ was according to feeling to make him heir. Heir-at-law he 
might have been, but heir-at-love he could not expect to be. Had the 
testator died without a will, this William must have claimed and had this 
property ; 
‘The court awards, the law allows of it ;° 
but the intentions, the wishes, the will of the possessor, are not to be 
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at the discretion of a court’s award. Where would have been our noblest 
institutions—where our proudest buildings—had not the charity or the piety 
of their founders been more benevolent to posterity than to their third 
_ cousins ? Would it have been less eccentric, more beneficial to mankind, 
more honourable to England, had the fortunes which founded Winchester 
College, or the Bodleian Library, or the Radcliffe, been now supplying the 
extravagance or adorning the common-place of some ‘ tenth reflection of a 
foolish face’ in some five-and-twentieth cousin, because he bore the name 
of Bodley or of Radcliffe? The learning, the genius, the glory of all the 
sacred fanes of Cambridge and of Oxford would never have been ; age after 
age would never have revered those monuments of wise benevolence, or trod 
those lofty halls, emulous of their founders’ fame. How many of England’s 
proudest names have sprung from some little grammar-school in some 
obscure hamlet, founded by some ‘eccentric’ individual, who preferred 
posterity to his heir-at-law! There is not, I am confident, a juryman in 
England who will not decide to substantiate this will, and to give to the 
inhabitants of this little village, and to their descendants to late posterity, 
the certainty of a good education,—the chance, through that education, of 
rising from the humblest rank to the most exalted: going, perhaps, along 
that very greensward path the founder trod before,—going in their 
carter’s frock to learn at the school his piety bestowed ; and, in the end, 
perhaps, looking back—Archbishop of Canterbury or Lord High Chan- 
cellor—upon that very school, the source of all their pride of place.” 

The jury, without leaving the box, confirmed the will. 

Another note struck me very much, because it gives one an idea of how 
valuable every anecdote of continental doings was during the war. Now 
that we are so familiar with France, and that every body has been on the 
continent, one can hardly realise the idea that only fifteen years ago it was 
totally shut out from us, and that to have been in France at the peace of 
Amiens was quite an event in a life. These few lines, scratched down 
with a bad pen in a hurry :—“Met * * * *, who had been at Paris 
during the peace. Many curious things he told of the Consul’s vulgar 
court. Received much civility from Marshal ,and when * * * * 
politely hoped he should some time have the pleasure of returning his 
hospitality at his country seat, the Marshal, in his ton de garnison, 
replied,—‘ Quand je suis en Angleterre, je viendrai sans invitation.’ 
* * * * said the Levant was in such a state that the French would 
surely repossess it. The desire for European protection is so strong, he 
tells me, that the common saying is—‘ English if we can, but hats at any 
rate.” 

Another note in June 1808 :— ‘ 

‘* Heard Garrow’s speech and Dallas’s defence in the case of the Governor 
of Trinidad, for allowing a poor girl, bearing the noble name of Calderon, 
to be tortured. Garrow stated the Spanish law to be that torture could be 
inflicted only in cases of witchcraft: this was a robbery. Mr. Dallas, 
however, proved, and Lord Ellenborough allowed, that the torture could be 
inflicted in other cases. The jury found a verdict of ‘guilty ;’ indeed, 
they could not do otherwise, as there was produced the express order, 
signed by the Governor,—an English Governor,—‘ Apply the torture to 
Louise Calderon.” Nothing less than this uncontradicted official command 
could have convinced one that an English officer could have sanctioned, far 
less originated, such a barbarity. Dallas’s argument was inferior and 
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specious, showing how the Spanish law was allowed in all our conquered 
colonies, and making the whole question rest upon whether the law con- 
tinued in force, or ceased on the island’s cession to England. It seemed 
to me disgraceful to have the question so stated, or to have had it tried in 
a court of justice at all. I should have thought a court martial, and being 
broke for conduct unworthy of a British officer, would have been the 
course.’ 

« June, 1808. Extraordinary murder trial of Gilchrist at Glasgow, 
whose wife was found burnt to death. He is executed for it, protesting his 
innocence. M. accounts for it by spontaneous combustion ; or, at least, 
that, being very drunk, she set fire to herself. 

«* * * * tells me of a strange duel in balloons at Paris. M. de 
Grandprée and M. Le Pique, armed, ascended each in their balloon, with 
each their second. M. de Grandprée shattering M. Le Pique’s balloon, 
down he falls with his second, and both are dashed to pieces on a roof ! 
Not likely to become fashionable, as the poor seconds necessarily become 
principals in the danger. No notice, * * * * says, was taken by justice 
of the event! He told me, too, of a Dutch purser on board the Guelder- 
land, in action with La Virginie. He stood on the gangway, sword in 
hand, when a cannon ball struck off his right arm. Two days after 
the action the arm was found, the sword still firmly clenched in the 
hand.” 

“ June 15. To-day’s paper tells of Joseph Bonaparte being peaceably 
acknowledged King of Spain! The brother of a Corsican corporal,—a 
soldier of fortune,—on the proudest throne in Europe! Ancestral pride 
and hereditary right—where are they ? Hereditary right gone, I suppose, 
for ever: we shall never again probably see a throne defended for its 
rightful heir.” 

“20th. * * * * tells me that Joseph was not so peacefully established ; 
there was shocking butchery de part et d’autre, but more, it seems, from 
indignation on the part of the populace at the wanton barbarity of the 
French than any loyal rage against the usurper. A child looking out of a 
window is shot; the rabble fall on the French soldiers, but are over- 
powered. Next day all persons bearing arms are punished by a French 
tribunal : one fellow,—a tailor, I suppose,—who was found in the street 
with a pair of scissars in his hand, is ordered to be instantly shot ! 

“Oct. 1808. Passing down Park Lane, about nine in the evening, saw 
a man jump off the leads of Lady Morton’s house. I ran to call the watch- 
man, and saw four more jumping down after him ; but I met the police in full 
chase. It had been foreseen: the maid in charge of the house had giyen 
notice of some fellows lurking about the house. The police took pos- 
session this evening, and, after a scuffle, the thieves got off where I saw 
them, and only two were secured. 

“ Sir Simon Stuart showed me an iron pot he had dug up in his grounds, 
containing 15,000 gold pieces, and a parchment in it, still legible—‘ The 
devil shall have it sooner than Cromwell.’ Sir Simon had found a note 
on the back of an old deed that such a treasure was buried to the south of 
a particular ditch, and there he finds it! One would have thought it a 
trick, but 15,000/. was rather beyond a joke. 

« W. tells me of a grand discovery Chiliby Jennings had just made of 
‘ The Fabulous Pantheon,’ by Rubens, at a poor broker’s in Chelsea: go 
with W. to see it; no doubt of its being an original. The man would have 
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sold it to Jennings for 1/. 16s.; he generously reports it, and will get 2,000/. 
at least for the broker. 
“« W. tells me these lines are really Moore's, to Mrs. 
in the wane of her charms. 
‘ Thou still art so lovely to me, 
I would rather, my exquisite mother, 
Repose in the sunset of thee 
Than bask in the noon of another.’ 


Moore is not very old, but I doubt if Mrs. 
as his mother.” 

“Nov. 1808. Go to see Theodore Hook’s play, The Siege of St. 
Quintin ;—a failure ; a great deal of fun in it, and it might do as a farce ; 
as a five-act regular piece it is absurd. After it was an interlude, Love 
in a Tub, very nonsensical and droll. The dancing pretty.” 

“Dec. lst. To see Monk Lewis’s play of Venoni; totally condemned. 
The most laughable sublime in it is a dungeon scene, where the cells, as 
said, are like the lions’ and tigers’ dens at Exeter Change.” 

* Jan. 1809. Lord St. Vincent on the Address makes a queer speech ; 
asks why the princes of the blood are brought up as soldiers, and not 
employed as commanders; says councils of war were only cloaks for 
cowardice ; defends the courage of the Portuguese ; exhorts the lords to go 
to the foot of the throne and demand the dismissal of the ministry ; and 
then informs the House it is his last address, wishes them good night, and 
walks out, poking all the time with his rigid face and drooping nose as if 
in a gale, and afraid his hat was blowing off. Lord Sidmouth answers 
very meekly, and Lord Grenville is very lengthy, and like a special pleader 
on small errors and insignificant informalities. Lord Liverpool’s first ap- 
pearance in the Lords since his father’s death, honest and stupid, contrasts well 
with Lord Moira, who always, like a preux chevalier, talks a deal of eloquent 
nonsense, ‘British and Spanish forces hovering like a storm on the 
mountains ready to pour down devastation on the plains below,’ &c.; but 
he ridiculed well our inappropriate landings in Spain. ‘If,’ said he, ‘the 
French landed in Caithness, would an ally anxious for our preservation 
send an army to Penzance ?’ ” 

“ March 20, 1809. The Duke of York inquiry is over at last, and his in- 
nocence declared, and his resignation announced. Much interested in the 
affair ; attended every day. Such a display of ability has not been since 
Hastings’s trial Mr. Whitbread’s résumé of the evidence incomparable ; 
the lucid order in which he placed the whole of that mass of evidence,—the 
sequence, the proportion, the fullness, the detail. Wilberforce was eloquent 
too, in his maudlin style. Everybody talks of this affair and nothing else ; 
one would think we had not a soldier in the field, that there was no such 
person as Bonaparte, and that we had been at peace for forty years and 
just wanted an object of attention. Some try, as Wilberforce did, to make 
Mrs. Clarke terrible as an agent of the French! Wonderfully able she 
surely is. She was really like a sorceress; one would have thought she had 
some spell over the lawyers ; coming up as they did so boldfaced, and as 
soon as she had pitted herself against them, becoming so craven aud crest- 
fallen! She baftled everybody—a shameless jade too ; but such are her ex- 
traordinary powers of repartee and wit, that she outfaced everybody. The 
impression the whole leaves on me is satisfactory. A free country this 
surely is, where a before wholly unknown, obscure, stupid member of the 
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House of Commons can arraign a Prince of the Blood, and succeed in 
having a minute, searching, impartial inquiry made into his conduct. And, 
though the Duke acted like a weak man, very unworthy of his high 
post, yet there is nothing new or extraordinary in a young prince being 
under the dominion of a bold bad woman ; and, though the Duke by doing 
everything she asked him did many things incompatible with honour, yet 
I think he is an honourable man, a frank fearless fellow; and I do not 
like to hear the blackguards in the street making ribaldry about him; fair 
enough though it is, and the best punishment for vice in high places. The 
Duke of York is evidently a man who would give way in everything 
to any woman he was attached to, but otherwise a man of sense and 
courage. Whether the object of Mrs. Clarke is simply to get money, or 
to make herself of consequence, seems doubtful: she is of great notoriety 
now, but she cannot expect that she will be remembered for many months ; 
she cannot have made much by the affair, and she and Colonel Wardle 
will probably fall back into the obscurity from which they have so strangely 
emerged. One of the oddest things in her evidence was about an Irish 
parson, a Dr. O’Meara, recommended to her by an Irish archbishop, which 
is laughed at when she states it, but a note of the Duke of York’s confirms 
her statement; I heard him preach at Weymouth last October before 
the King and royal family, very little thinking to what sort of person he 
owed this distinction. He deserved a better patron, for he is an eloquent 
man. His sermon was against the French revolutionary universal-be- 
nevolence nonsense, and insisting on family union and affection with much 
vehemence and eloquence, his Majesty standing up all the time, as he is 
apt to do in church if anything remarkable is preached—the queen and 
princesses much moved, all in tears. There was a fine passage at the end 
of Whitbread’s concluding speech, on the misfortunes of royalty: ‘I am 
far from wishing to visit the errors of princes with severity ; they can hardly 
be judged of by the rules which apply to the rest of society; from the 
cradle to the grave they are subjugated by flattery; they are almost cut 
off from the possibility of hearing the truth,—their temptation greater, their 
means of resistance less.’ He went on, oddly I think for a man of sense, 
and a Whig, to regret that marriages were not allowed with a subject ; but 
it was on the truly English principle, that English is better than any- 
thing else in every situation. But we have hangers-on enough appended to 
royalty ; to have half the nobility of England claiming kin with their King 
would be quite intolerable. He ended well with, ‘The examinations we 
have gone through have been to the Duke of York one long and painful 
lecture, and if no impression has been made upon his mind it is incapable 
of impression.’ ” 

“ 1809, 19th September. Yesterday, at the opening of Covent Garden; 
fine as new decorations of every kind could make it; a very ill-contrived 
theatre I cannot but think it: every thing is on too large a scale ; a deal of 
gold, and green, and fine painting everywhere ; so much for the eye, one 
doubts if there is anything for the ear. The drop-scene is a temple, with 
Shakspeare between Tragedy and Comedy, not appearing much pleased 
‘with either dear charmer ;’ indeed, they are both nearly as insipid ladies 
as their statues outside the theatre, where Tragedy looks so raide and 
dull, she is more like Fortitude or Temperance ; and poor Comedy, half 
asleep, looks very owlish and contemplative. The house was crammed 
instantly ; and before the orchestra began there was a profound silence, that 
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I really felt as very grand,—that vast crowd absolutely mute with wonder 
and admiration at the size and magnificence of what they looked upon. 
The first note of God save the King, however, gives the signal as it were ; 
and such an uproar! It never ceased till one in the morning! Kemble 
recited what I understood was supposed to be an opening address ; but 
nothing is heard except a mingled roar of clapping and hissing. The 
play was Macbeth, a splendid pantomime. Not one single word could be 
heard in the chaos of hisses, groans, and cries of ‘Off, off ; old prices ; no 


‘rise, no imposition ; no rise, old prices ;’ the faint beginning applause com- 


pletely drowned. Mrs. Siddons has really nerve enough to kill Duncan 
in earnest : she went so resolutely through the scene, she and her brother, 
in dumb show, doing Macbeth and Lady Macbeth with such truth, and 
dignity, and spirit, that they absolutely chained my attention ; and I, in 
imagination, hear every word almost of the scene, their dumb show is so 
perfect! Their action, gestures, and looks express every well known 
speech so perfectly, that I absolutely followed the whole. I doubt its being 
a good hearing theatre: some future occasion may show, but on the pre- 
sent nothing but the audience was audible. I can, however, fancy from 
this specimen of dumb show how much of the pleasure of the audience or 
spectators in an ancient theatre was derived from being so perfectly 
acquainted with what the actors were saying, that memory supplied the 
place of hearing, each gesture suggesting and memory filling up the indis- 
tinctly-caught words of the performer. The play ends at eleven, and 
most quiet people try to get out. I think it quieter to remain, and was 
curious, too, to see it out. When the curtain falls, Read and Nares from 
Bow-street appear on the stage, and read the Riot Act; but, as I am not 
as familiar with it as with Macbeth, I cannot make out a word of it in the 
storm of cries, ‘ No police, no magistrate ; off, off.’ At last they begin 
to leave the house from sheer fatigue, I believe; and I am home nearly 
deafened at two o'clock. 

* Again at the theatre. Such a scene asthe pit presents! every hat 
stuck with a paper with a great O. P. oa it. And kept up as they have 
done for more than fifty nights such an uproar that it seemed enough to 
split the very walls. Mr. Brandon, the box-keeper, for letting in con- 
stables, became the chief object of their fury, and a certain Mr. Clifford, 
whom they call ‘the honest counsellor,’ their chief hero.” 

“15th December. Last night at the theatre. Fancy myself among the 
Mohawks ; yelling, and dancing, and all the savagery that belongs to North 
American wilds—hardly conceivable in a civilized country. The pit 
insist on Mr. Brandon’s discharge: he comes on the stage; sticks and a 
handbill are flung at him: exit Brandon. Enter Harris: horrible tumult, 
not a word to be heard. The pit, who have regularly danced an O. P. 
dance every night, now shout for a B. D. (Brandon discharged) dance: I 
leave the house. 

“17th. Kemble has capitulated : Brandon discharged : old prices restored ; 
and ‘ We are satisfied’ on a great placard shown in the pit.” 

20th Dec. Saw the Persian ambassador go to the audience. He is 
very handsome, grave, and dignified. The royal carriage with six horses, 
and all the attendants in splendid liveries, strike him very much. Persia 
is so connected with classic associations, one is apt to think more of it than 
it deserves. Our danger from its attacks on India is so remote it cannot 
affect us much ; but it gratifies national pride to see an ambassador from 
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the barbarian soliciting our alliance. How much of similarity there is 
between the Persia of this day and that of Themistocles is a curious ques- 
tion. How far the climate and situation make the same manners? and how 
far they are modified by Mahommedanism? Our notions of orientals are, 
and have been since the Crusades, so essentially as of the followers of 
Mahound, we can hardly fancy them as anything else. But the fatalist, 
predestinarian, character of their modern religion must give a totally dif- 
ferent bent of mind. How far this was inherent in the disposition of the 
race is what we cannot now discover; but I should incline to think that 
so great a genius as Mahommed had rather adapted his creed to the minds 
he was to rule than attempted to turn the mind by new systems. The 
pertinacity though with which the fire-worshippers stuck to their worship 
is much against me. The turning to the east, however, is in accordance 
with the old adoration of the sun, the oldest form of religion after that of 
the Bible that is known, the most natural, and still alluded to in the east- 
windowed altars of the Christian Church, borrowed from a climate where 
the sun-rise is so sudden, so sublime, so easily deified and adored.” 


(To be continued.) 





CAISTER CASTLE, NORFOLK. 
(With a View by John Buckler, Esq. F.S.A.) 
IT will be recollected that this pic- 


turesque remain was one of the places 
visited by the Archeological Institute 


tolfe, but ata ee riod, whilst 
occupied by the old and honourable 
family of Paston, it must have pre- 





during their visit to Norfolk last year ; 
and on that occasion the accompanying 
view of a portion of the ruins was taken 
by our friend Mr. Buckler. <A very 

Bao volume* on the subject, pub- 
ished by Mr. Dawson Turner in the 
year 1842, will at once supply us with 
the most interesting features of its 
history. 

Caister Castle is situated about three 
miles from Yarmouth, on the extreme 
eastern edge of the sandy shore of 
Norfolk, away from the present parish 
church and village, for there was for- 
merly a second church, which, like the 
castle, has been converted into farm- 
ing premises. It stands upon a slight 
eminence above the level of the sur- 
rounding plain, at the distance of about 
a mile and a half from the sea. 

Four hundred years have now passed 
over Caister Castle; and for half that 
period it has been —, falling to 
decay. Yet not only when it was the 
favourite seat of its founder, the opu- 
lent and distinguished Sir John Fas- 


sented an appearance of much magni- 
ficence. An inventory,f taken upon 
Sir John Fastolfe’s death in 1459, of 
the furniture it then contained, and of 
the rich plate stored within its cham- 
bers, prove it to have been a mansion 
of no ordinary grandeur. Pleasure- 
grounds, gardens, terraces, and lawns, 
it may naturally be concluded, cannot 
have been wanting to such a dwelling. 
But we look in vain for any vestiges 
of these : detached portions of a double 
moat, and of walls pierced with loop- 
holes and flanked with towers, and 
foundations that inclosed more than 
six acres of ground, are the only indi- 
cations left of the extent of the whole 
building ; whilst of its splendour, or of 
the dignified ease of its possessor, no fur- 
ther evidences now meet the eye than 
may be derived from the delicacy and 
ornaments of the architecture, the neg- 
lected barge-house, and the ent of 
an avenue of tall elms which still crests 
the mound. The Magna Aula, the 
Aula Hiemalis, the Magna Camera, 





* Sketch of the History of Caister Castle. 
etchings. 
+ Published in the 21st volume of the Archeologia. 
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and all the long list of chambers ap- 
propriated to dependants on the great 
man’s hospitality, are so utterly gone, 
that every vestige of them has disap- 
peared. Nor is the consecrated in- 
closure of the chapel, once brilliant 
with its “candellstikkes all gilt, and 
its pix and crosse, and its ewers and 
chalices, likewise all gilt,” as well as 
the “ images of Saynt Michell and oure 
Lady,” at all more clearly to be dis- 
cerned. Even the Coguina, the Lar- 
deria, and the Buttellarium, whose 
adaptation to all sorts and conditions 
of men might have secured them a 
longer existence, have equally vanished; 
and so, moreover, has the less destruc- 
tible Cellar, though large vaults ex- 
isted when the present venerable tenant, 
Mr. Everett, first occupied the place 
about forty years ago. Yet were these 
self-same walls, that now remain only 
in all the bareness of desolation, once 
draperied with “clothis of arras,” and 
“tapestre worke,” and “hangyngs of 
sylver and of blewe ;” and the apart- 
ments, whose “ very ruins are ruined,” 
were carefully secured from eye and 
foot of intruder; for in them were 
stored Sir John’s massy plate, his 
sumptuous and costly wardrobe, and 
all “my ladyes russet velvets and deep- 
green damasks,” and even her knight’s 
cherished token of chief dignity, his 
“blewe hood of the Garter.” 

The architectural character of the 
castle is influenced by the time of its 
erection. It was built at that transition 
period when the heavy and strongly 
fortified dwellings of our nobles, con- 
structed mainly as places of security, 
began to be superseded by habitations 
of a less military character; when 
comfort and amenity had gained in a 
degree upon sternness and force; and 
when, in consequence, frowning walls 
of massy strength, pierced with few 


openings, and admitting little of the 
light of heaven, yielded to more grace- 
ful edifices, whose wider windows, or- 
namented mouldings, and decorative 
tracery, breathed an air of cheerful- 
ness and ease.* 

The ruin is principally distinguished 
by the elegance of its proportions and 
the accuracy of its masonry. Its most 
prominent feature is a lofty cylindrical 
tower (seen in the view), originally 
crowned with battlements, but now 
presenting an irregular and jagged 
outline against the sky. Mr. Dawson 
Turner has pointed out its strong re- 
semblance to a tower at Falaise in 
Normandy, attached to the ancient 
fortress, the birth-place of the Con- 

ueror, and the work of the celebrated 

albot, long Fastolfe’s companion in 
arms in the wars of that province. 
Here at Caister the brick, which, with 
an intermixture of stone in the more 
ornamental portions, forms the mate- 
rial of the building, is close in its tex- 
ture and yery pleasing incolour. The 
whole has acquired sobriety of hue by 
age; and though time and weather, 
and the yet more active injuries of 
man’s destructive hand, have shattered 
the compact masonry, and produced 
long and gaping fissures, it still stands 
erect and graceful in decay, high raised 
above the meaner buildings which have 
grown out of its ruins, and the bare- 
headed trees not improbably its con- 
temporaries. 

The tower rises at the north-west 
corner of the court. Its height is 
ninety feet, and its diameter about 
twenty-five: that it once was divided 
into five stories is evident, from the 
projections of intersecting beams, and 
from the chimney-pieces within, as well 
as from the tiers of stone-coigned win- 
dows without. An hexagonal staircase 
turret flanks it on its south-west side, 








* In the dining-room at Blickling, says Mr. Dawson Turner, is still preserved’ the 











carving of Sir John Fastolfe’s arms, which formerly stood above a window in Caister 
Castle, and which is represented in the head-piece to the memoir of Sir John Fastolfe, 
in Anstis’s Register of the Order of the Garter. Mr. D. Turner adds, ‘* Above the 
central point of the arch on a label are seen the words me ffautt fare, and upon another 
above his arms p pens. These words seem to have given rise to the tradition that the 
castle was built, as a ransom, by a French nobleman whom Fastolfe captured.’’ We do 
not perceive the meaning supposed to lurk in the words as thus given: but it appears 
from Anstis’s plate that y pens is part of the usual motto of the Garter, and Fastolfe’s 
own motto (which is there engraved me ffailt ffarre, the second word being we presume 
an error for ffaut,) seems complete in itself, and we should understand it as meaning 
to recommend activity—‘ I must be up and doing.”’ 
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and rises above it about eight feet ; its 
stairs were removed about the year 
1780 to a mansion built by the Rev. 
Daniel Collyer at Wroxham, where 
they now form the stone parapet in 
front of the roof. ‘The jackdaws, who 
seem to have made the castle their 
stronghold, are now the sole inhabi- 
tants of this portion: they perch upon 
the once dreaded flagstaff ; they fly in 
and out of the windows, as if they were 
rightful owners of the apartments, and 
they converse with each other in tones 
so loud, as prove they have no dread 
of molestation. 

The west front remains entire. It 
is in great part surmounted by a line 
of machicolations, and appears, from 
the size and arrangement of the win- 
dows, to have been the exterior of the 
great hall. These windows, a single 
row, are placed at a considerable height 
above the ground. Here also is the 
chief gateway ; and, as might naturally 
be expected, more ornament has been 
lavished upon the decoration of this 
important feature than upon any other 
aay of the building. Grotesque 

eads, on long necks, project their 
grinning countenances over the sum- 
mit of the gate ;* and with them are 
intermixed stone brackets, which par- 
take of a Romanesque character, and 
are more debased in their style than 
might have been expected from the 
architecture of the reign of Henry the 
Fifth. The same observation may be 
applied to the long line of similar 
brackets that support the cornice of 
the north wall (as seen in our view), 
and alone break the blankness of that 
side of the quadrangle. 

Such are the chief remains of the 
exterior of Caister castle. Of its in- 
terior little indeed is now to be traced; 
but the inventory before noticed sup- 
plies us with some idea of its original 
splendour, and, still under the guidance 
of Mr. Dawson Turner, we may pro- 
ceed to observe some of its most re- 
markable features. On examining this 
document the reader cannot fail to be 
struck with the extraordinary quantity 
of coin and bullion, and silver and 
gold in various forms, contained in the 
castle, as indicating a state of society 
altogether unlike the present—a state 
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in which the absence of commerce and 
manufactures and a national debt 
drove the possessors of the precious 
metals to hoard them in their chests, 
or display them on their buffet, for 
want of easy and profitable investment. 
Sir John Fastolfe, at his banquets, was 
able to make his table glitter with two 
hundred and fifty-one “ chargeours, 
disshes, and platters” of silver and 
silver-gilt, while one hundred and 
eleven drinking vessels, “ flagons, gal- 
lon-cuppes, quartelets, bowles, and gob- 
letes,” might be ranged by their side; 
and spice-plates, ewers, and silver and 
gilt candlesticks, were producible in 
like abundance. Nor, in addition to 
such articles as these, which claimed 
to be of necessary use, did his board 
lack splendid salt-cellars, reared up 
into the form of castles, or spreading 
out into foliage; or others, which, like 
the “ founteyne all gilt, with j. colum- 
bine floure at the bottom,” could have 
served no other purpose than the gra- 
tification of the eye, or of the pride of 
rank. Skill of workmanship and variety 
of ornament must have greatly en- 
hanced the costliness of the material ; 
and, in the description of the foliage, 
the violets and poppy-leaves, and the 
roses, &c. which were enamelled or 
embossed upon the vessels, the mind 
reverts to the illustration of missals, 
and to the graceful capitals and 
mouldings of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. As might be expected, “my 
masteris helmet, arms, and target,” 
present themselves in frequent repeti- 
tion : the helmet formed the “knop” by 
which to raise the “ kever or coveracle 
of a stondynge cuppe ;” the target was 
carved “in the middes of a bolle ;” and 
the arms were enamelled in the large 
spice-plates, whose verges were gilt, 
and “wrethen with a tre, wrought 
about with leaves.” 

In the enumeration of the Knight’s 
wardrobe, the very form and fashion 
of his gowns, doublets, jackets, and 
hoods, as well as their material colour, 
trimming, and lining, are carefully re- 
corded. “Sir John must surely have 
dazzled the eyes and bewildered the 
brain of the fair dames of the city, 
when, in gown of cloth of gold, he 
glanced along the streets, or when, 





* The same feature occurs in the entrance gateway to the Priory of Walsingham, of 
which a view was given in our Magazine for September 1847. 
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robed in red velvet, or blue velvet 
furred with martins, and wrought with 
gold at the edge, he doffed his hood of 
russett, or his “hatte of bever, lyned 
with damaske gilt.” His accoutre- 
ments too, for sporting, are all detailed 
in the list. For these he would often 
lay aside his courtly robes, and ex- 
change the jacket of “ sateyne fugré” 
[figured] for one of “ derys lether” or 
camlet, and in “hosyn of lether or 
blakke keyrse,” would ride forth amid 
his tenants and retainers, with hawk 
on hand, the foremost of the group. 

Among the banners, the pennons, 
and cote-armure, stand foremost those 
that bore the image of Saint George, 
his patron as Knight of the Garter, 
and those embroidered with his own 
arms. On two pencils of red satin 
were braided his motto me faut fere. 
This armour and his weapons are de- 
scribed in great variety. 

Of the furniture of Caister Castle 
none is more remarkable than the rich 
stores of tapestry. Nearly fifty dif- 
ferent draperies of arras once clothed 
its now bare walls; and the diversity 
of their subjects isremarkable. There 
were the Adoration of the Shepherds 
and the Assumption of our Lady, for 
sacred history ; the Nine Conquerors, 
for profane; “ the geyaunt and wode- 
wose,” for romance ; a hunting of the 
boar and a man with a blood-hound, 
for rural sports; groups of “ gentil- 
women crowned, with hawkes, or 
whelpes in their hondes, and Agnus 
Dei’s about their necks ;” and in the 
great hall was a representation of the 
siege of Falaise, in which Sir John 
himself had borne his part. 

In the concluding part of the inven- 
tory is an enumeration of the twenty- 
six bedchambers in the mansion, as 
also of the more important apartments, 
and the articles of furniture they con- 
tained. The pillows stuffed with la- 
vender, and covered with red, purple, 
and gold velvet, wrought with es- 
cucheons, blue lilies, and other fanciful 
devices, are particularly remarkable 
for their ornaments ; yet are they not 
ages by the counterpanes furred 
with minever, and the “conyngs” 


stretched over the beds, or by the tes- 

tors and draperies, embroidered with 

every fancy of art, and tinted with 

every hue of the rainbow. By way of 

final remark, attention may be directed 
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to the “wafer-irons,” used for impress- 
ing the consecrated bread; the bottles 

fleather in the buttery ; and thestores 
of salted herrings, eels, and ling, de- 
posited in the larder,—all indicative of 
the times, or characteristic of the na- 
ture of the country in which the castle 
was situated. 

Such was the castle, and such the 
riches, which Sir John Fastolfe left to 
a disputed succession. His nearest of 
kin was John Paston, and from that 
invaluable picture of our medieval 
times the Paston Letters, Mr. D. Tur- 
ner has derived a very interesting de- 
tail of the subsequent history of Caister 
Castle, into which we have not here 
space to enter at length. There were 
various claimants to Sir John Fas- 
tolfe’s property. The most persever- 
ing of Paston’s competitors was the 
Duke of Norfolk, who at length re- 
solved to assert his claims by force of 
arms. John Paston, the first heir, died 
seven years after Sir John Fastolfe, in 
the Fleet prison: his eldest son Sir 
John Paston had committed Caister 
Castle to the charge of his younger 
brother, also named John, when in 
1468 the Duke of Norfolk beleagured 
the place. ‘Besides his immediate ser- 
vants, Sir John Paston sent four ex- 
perienced soldiers for its defence. Al- 
together, its defenders seem to have 
amounted to about thirty: but the 
powerful Duke raised his tenants from 
the whole surrounding country, and, 
after some bloodshed, he forced the 
garrison to capitulate. 

The Duke of Norfolk retained pos- 
session for only a brief period, for six 
years after he died, whilst still a young 
man, leaving no male heir; and the 
Pastons, who had never been recon- 
ciled to their loss of the property, im- 
mediately took the opportunity to re- 
occupy it, and shortly after had their 
title confirmed at court. 

Here Sir John Paston the younger, 
the former defender of the castle, hav- 
ing inherited the estate after his bro- 
ther’s death, lived for some years in 
worshipful degree ; as did his descend- 
ants throughout the fifteenth century : 
but in 1599 the Pastons removed to 
Oxnead Hall in the same county, a 
more spacious and convenient mansion, 
of which a view was given in our 
Magazine for January 1844. Caister 
has since been occupied only by stewards 
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or farmers, and, with the exception of 
the portion inhabited by them, it has 
fallen into ruin and decay. 

In conclusion, it may be expected 
that we should say something as to the 
presumed identity of the founder of 
Caister Castle with one of the most 
favourite characters of our great dra- 
matic poet; but we believe the real 
facts of the case are now generally 
understood. The name of the per- 
sonification in question was originally 
Sir John Oldcastle: and when it was 
thought desirable to change that name, 
from offence taken either by the Lord 
Cobham of Shakspere’s time or by the 
friends of the Reformation, of which 
Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, had 
been one of the earliest promoters, the 
name of Falstaff was substituted,—a 
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CURE FOR CHOLERA. 

THE following simple prescription 
for the cure of cholera was communi- 
cated to the Board of Health by an 
officer of rank long resident in India. 
It.was discovered in an Arabic manu- 
script of great antiquity which came 
into his possession while in that coun- 
try, and was employed by him with 
complete success in numberless cases, 
in many of which the sufferers were 
at the last extremity. 

Ingredients.— Asafeetida, opium, black 
pepper pulverised. These ingredients, 
more or less pure, will be found in every 
town and village. The dose for an adult 
is from a grain and a half to two grains of 
each, made into a pill. 

The medicine should be made up into 
pills of one dose each, and kept for use in 
a phial well closed, as it is of great im- 
portance to check the disease the instant 
of its attack. 

The best mode of administering the pill 
is, not by swallowing it whole, lest it be 
rejected in that state, but by chewing it 
and swallowing it with the moisture of the 
mouth, and a very little brandy and water 
to wash itdown. The next best way of 
administering the medicine is by bruising 
the pill in a spoonful of brandy and water, 
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name that might in itself have sounded 
appropriate to the character of a coward 
and evil councillor. The story of some 
isolated defeat many indeed have at- 
tached itself to Sir John Fastolfe’s 
memory, however gallant his general 
career ; but we rather think, after all, 
that Shakspere was chiefly attracted 
by the name itself, and that he knew 
very little of our noble knight’s actual 
history.* There is, however, no longer 
any deficiency of information on this 
subject, for the biography of Sir John 
Fastolfe has been minutely investigated, 
first by Anstis in his Register of the 
Order of the Garter ; afterwards in the 
Biographia Britannica; and lastly in 
the pleasing volume by Mr. Dawson 
Turner, to which we have here been 
so much indebted. 


and then swallowing it. Much liquid 
must not be given; but to relieve the 
thirst, which is great, brandy and water 
by spoonfuls occasionally is the best mode.” 

The dose should be repeated every half 
or three-quarters of an hour, according to 
the urgency of the symptoms, until they 
have been subdued. From three to five 
doses have generally been sufficient for_ 
this, although as many as eight have been 
given before health has been restored in 
bad cases. 

Should great prostration of strength pre- 
vail, with spasm or without spasm, after 
the other symptoms (vomiting, purging, 
&c.) have been subdued, the medicine 
must not wholly be left off, but given in 
half or quarter doses, so as to keep up the 
strength and restore the pulse. 

Friction, with stimulating liniment of 
some kind, ought to be applied carefully 
to the stomach, abdomen, and legs and 
arms ; and when pain in the stomach has 
been severe, and there was reason to fear 
congestion of the liver, eight or ten grains 
of calomel have been given with good effect. 

The favourable symptoms of recovery 
are—restoration of the pulse, returning 
warmth of the body, and sleep ; and, after 
being refreshed by sleep, the recovery 
being complete, a dose of castor oil may 
be given. (Times, Sept. 14.) 


* Mr. Hunter, in his ‘* New Illustrations of Shakespeare,’’ has entered fully into 
this question, and he remarks that “The name might be suggested to the Poet by 
its appearance in the church of St. Helen Bishopsgate, at that period his parish 
church. The probability is, that he thought as little of the veritable Fastolf of the 
time as he did of any Bardolf, Peto, or Poins, when he gave those names to the minor 
characters in the group.”’ 


Gent. Mac. Vou, XXX. 
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MANUSCRIPT COMPILATIONS FOR ‘ HISTORIES OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND.” 


No. VII.—County or WickKtow. 


Mr. Ursan, Grove Hill, Bray. 

IN the shadow of the Colosseum, 
amidst the crowding reminiscences 
that rose from the hills, the ruins, the 
river of Rome, the project of the “De- 
cline and Fall” of its empire was con- 
ceived ; and, on the summit of that far- 
seen eminence, which observations at 
sunset have invested with the title of 
the Gilt-spur Hill, but which is popu- 
larly known as the Great Sugar-Loaf, 
another literary work was designed, 
that, in the nature of the subject, 
though not so classical or of such 
general interest, should be, and yet 
more at the present moment, practically 
recommended at least to every subject 
of the British empire—the history of 
that county from which I now write 
to you; a history pre-eminently cal- 
culated to illustrate, on the one hand, 
the chivalrous enthusiasm that with 
daring, but undisciplined, and faintly 
abetted efforts, withheld its terri- 
tory exempted from English govern- 
ment to the close of the sixteenth 
century ; and, on the other, the arts 
and stratagems which such a bold but 
isolated opposition induced for its re- 
duction. What a lesson of govern- 
ment would it teach! What affecting 
testimony should the pages of that 
history afford, to the people, of the utter 
inefficacy of such lonely resistance, 
however nourished with desultory tri- 
umphs ; and to the government, what 
appeals must it evoke from the op- 
pressions and cruelties this resistance 
was deemed then to justify ! 

Fifteen years ago I presumed to 
think that, even in my hands, the latter 
work might have been serviceably 
though not adequately compiled, and 
I may be permitted here to repeat, on 
the faith of five works which I have 
since published upon Irish topography, 
that, while the truth of history should 
not be compromised, no comment of 
mine would be volunteered to loosen 
the reciprocities that ought to unite 
every portion of the British empire, 
much less to disturb the Christian 
charity and honest fraternity that 
should be the Palladium of Ireland's 


prosperity and happiness. I knew, 
owever, that without sufficient en- 
couragement I ought not to under- 
take the expense of its publication, 
either in justice to myself or to the 
county. 1 therefore, as I recently did 
with some better success in the instance 
of the county Kildare, offered, if the 
noblemen and gentry of Wicklow 
guaranteed my indemnity to the ex- 
tent of 400 guineas of outlay, to pub- 
lish its statistics and history,—but my 
proposal was not responded to. Ihave 
fixed my annual summer residence 
in the county ever since; I have walked 
its lovely glens, scaled its sunny hills, 
accompanied its witching trout-streams 
to the sea; [have identified the scenes 
of its annals, the defiles of its people’s 
warlike achievements, the castles and 
fastnesses of their power, the abbeys 
and churches of their piety, and the 
monuments of their by-gone genera- 
tions; I have collected the records, the 
registries, the manuscripts, the wills, 
pedigrees, and documents that could 
verify my statements, and during the 
whole interval have I occasionally re- 
newed my advocacy for co-operation, 
—but ever still in vain. Its “mag- 
nates” may be considered chiefly ab- 
sentees ; its residents dissociated by 
circumstances of tenure or station, 
anti-religious or political repulsions ; 
and each class seems averse to the 
development of their local history ; 
an obstacle too generally interposed 
against the cultivation of Irish lite- 
rature. My three closely-written vo- 
lumes of compilations on a county, 
that may be classified as once our 
Switzerland, have been therefore con- 
signed to undisturbed oblivion.* 


* Mr. D’Alton would publish these or 
any other of his Manuscript Collections 
(two hundred volumes), classified at the 
commencement of his ‘‘ Annals of Boyle,” 
on being indemnified to a reasonable ex- 
tent, or would consign any of them to per- 
sons undertaking their publication. They 
are at all times open to inspection on ap- 
pointment ; and he fears may perish with 
himself, 
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In the summer of my first visit to 
this country, I walked from the house 
which is my present residence, and 
which in itself exhibits much to in- 
terest attention. The house, supposed 
to have been once the residence of 
“Robin Adair,” “its massy walls,” to 
continue in the words of my journal, 
“out of which the openings for doors 
and windows seem quarried, the sturdy 
strength of the sashes, the deep seats 
formed in their recesses, the antique 
furniture, Zouis Quatorze-framed mir- 
rors surmounted with eagles on the 
wing, the tall old clock, now heedless 
of time and worn out in its service, 
the curiously carved mahogany and 
oaken chests, the wheel and lyre-backed 
chairs, and, more than all, the magnifi- 
cent aisle of over-arched yew trees, 
into which the drawing-room opens, 
the finest that forest architecture could 
present, interlaced with ivy wreaths, 
and extending the whole breadth of a 
charming hanging garden. 

“From the head of that avenue a 
short path led me to the swell of the 
mountain [above alluded to], which I 
ascended in view of various smoking 
hovels, the acquisitions of certain 
dgenant-right settlers, in Ireland called 
squatters, and in hearing of many a 
bounding rivulet that danced through 
its heather. The summit obtained, 
what a panorama was displayed around 
me !—it was that panorama which at- 
tracted my attention to the local his- 
tory of Wicklow. Withdrawing my 
observations from misty glimpses of 
the mountains of Down, and even those 
of North Wales, views of the county 
of Dublin and its city, the Hill of 
Howth, Kingstown, Dalkey, Killiney, 
and the splendid bay between, were 
attainable in perspective, while below 
me, seaward, I beheld the cheerful 
bathing village of Bray, the noble but 
deserted mansion of Kilruddery, Holly- 
brooke, the tastefully designed seat 
of perhaps the best landlord in this 
county, the prettily situated village of 
Kilmacanogue, the heads of Bray and 
Windgates, the woods of Temple-carrig, 
the pebbly beach of Grey-stones, the 
lovely wood-walks of Bellevue hiding 
the sweet hamlet of Delgany, the Glyn 
of the Downs, the picturesque steeps 
of Dunran, the remoter bold heads 
of Wicklow and Arklow,—the whole 
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length of the county, which Swift is 
reported to have compared to a frieze 
mantle fringed with gold lace ; imply- 
ing, with more wit than wisdom, that, 
while on the coast it had its woodlands 
and glens of varied beauty, the in- 
terior consisted but of boggy moun- 
tains without trees or improvement. 
That coast I had thus far noted, when 
turning round to the interior I traced 
at s.w. the summit of Lugnaquilla, 
sentinelling the once peopled defiles of 
Tmaileand Glen-Molaur, the mountains 
that surround Glendalough, the con- 
secrated valley of the Seven Churches, 
the burial-place of the ancient chief- 
tains of the three septs [hereafter spoken 
of], Roundwood waving on its high 
table-land, the water-fall tumblin 
down Mountain Douce, Glancree a 
its gloomy barracks, secluded Lough- 
Bray, Charleville, the princely seat 
and demesne of Powerscourt, Tinne- 
hinch the national endowment of Grat- 
tan, the Scalp, and many other en- 
chanting scenes between, that refute 
the applicability of the dean’s intended 
sarcasin, at least in the present con- 
dition of the material.” 

‘The ancient inhabitants of the county, 
as marked in Ptolemy’s map, were the 
Cauci, considered to be a colony from 
a maritime tribe of the name in Ger- 
many; and Harris relies that they 
gave to the territory of their adoption 
its present name, “ Wick” signifying 
in the German language the bay of a 
river ; a denomination which is cer- 
tainly recognised in the earliest records 
of the locality, though not extended 
beyond a district round the present 
town, until the creation of the county 
in the time of James the First. On 
this coast the first effort to introduce 
Christianity into Ireland was attempted 
by St. Patrick, but, having been re- 
pelled by the inhabitants, he was 
obliged to move northwards to the 
Boyne, where his mission was glo- 
riously successful. The circuit now 
comprised in the county was subse- 
quently divided into three princi- 
palities —Croich-Cuolan, possessed by 
the O’Byrnes; Tir-Tuathal, by the 
O’Tooles ; and the southern parts, by 
the tribe of Cavanagh. The former 
are spoken of in the oldest Irish annals 
as petty princes before surnames were 
generally adopt: d, hence the Annals 
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of Ulster commemorate the deaths 
of Kings of the O’Byrnes in 787 and 
880; while the O’Tooles constituted 
one of the septs from which the Kings 
of Leinster were eligible, and were 
especially designated Lords of Imaile: 
one of this line, at the close of the 
twelfth century, was Archbishop St. 
Laurence O'Toole, a character perhaps 
the noblest that Irish history presents. 

So possessed was this county at the 
time of the English invasion; “ from 
which period,” as has been forcibly 
remarked, “ this region was a constant 
subject of anxiety to the British go- 
vernment, by reason of the high and 
turbulent spirit of its possessors, their 
martial manners, and their vicinity to 
the capital.” In truth, as soon as Der- 
mod Mac Murrough, then King of Lein- 
ster, invited the English invasion, the 
chieftain of the O’Byrnes disavowed 
all allegiance to him, and refused to 
recognise his assignment of the pro- 
vinee ; while of the O’Tooles, St. Lau- 
renee resisted the encroachments of 
the adventurers as long as he could on 
the spot, and ultimately died an exile 
of a broken heart, at Eu, in Normandy. 
During his lifetime, however, he was 
afflicted by many grants made to the 
new-comers, along the coast and in the 
accessible parts of his ancestral terri- 
tory, and immediately after his decease 
the whole diocese of Glendalough was 
granted to the English Archbishop and 
his successors 3 circumstances which so 
exasperated the natives of these moun- 
tains, that in 1209 they laid an am- 
bush near Dublin, and, when the citi- 
zens were proceeding to enjoy holiday 
pastimes at Cullenswood, fell upon 
them, and slew upwards of 300, in 
consequence of which the anniversary 
was thenceforth called “Black-Mon- 
day.” A century afterwards, Piers 
de Gaveston, (who had been sent as in 
honorary exile Lord Lieutenant into 
Treland,) “in order to conciliate the 
affections of the English,” attacked the 
O'Byrnes, gave them a total defeat, 
seoured their country, and, as Pem- 
brige relates, repaired and garrisoned 
several fortresses, and amongst them 
Castle-Kevin, where he sojourned for 
some days ; before he departed he is 
recorded to have laid offerings as_ of 
atonement on the altars of Glenda- 
longh. In 1334 Sir John de Wellesley 
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was much distinguished in the military 
transactions of the country, and espe- 
cially obtained a grant for services 
done by him against the O’Tooles. 
Soon after which a royal mandate is- 
sued, enjoining with good discretion 
all persons having castles and lands 
in Ireland to reside there for their 
safety against the Irishry. ‘Thomas de 
Wogan was one of these thus required 
under penalties to repair to his lands 
at Wicklow. ‘The officials of the sur- 
rounding counties were at the same 
time ordered to proclaim a prohibi- 
tion against furnishing horses or pro- 
visions to the O’Tooles, O’Byrnes, &c. 
who had risen in war; and. that, if 
these rebels should assail any county, 
all the others should make common 
cause to subdue them, “according to 
the form of an Act passed in a Parlia- 
ment, then lately held in Dublin.” 
The O’Byrnes were at last obliged to 
porreeee “the King’s peace” for 20/. 

n 1355 the King ordered his treasurer 
to pay over 100 marks to the mayor 
and commons of Dublin, for the assist- 
ance rendered by them when Thomas de 
Rokeby, Governor of Ireland, went into 
“ Wykinglo,” to war against O'Byrne 
and “his nation, and the several other 
powerful Irish who had associated with 
him.” 

In 1366 the Deputy made a treaty 
with Hugh O’Toole, under which that 
chieftain received a stipend, not dif- 
fering much from the well-known 
tribute of black rent. At the close of 
this century, the Lord Roger Morti- 
mer, being then Viceroy of Ireland, 
and heir-presumptive to the crown of 
England, attended by the Earl of Or- 
mond, marched against the O’Byrnes, 
but was slain by them ; an event which 
caused the second expedition of King 
Richard to this country, “with a full 
purpose to make a thorough conquest 
of Ireland.” Passing through this coun- 
try with a potent army, his forces, as 
Davis remarks, “ were much distressed 
for want of victuals and carriages, so 
as he performed no memorable thing 
in that journey; only he cut and 
cleared some passes, and bestowed the 
honour of knighthood upon the Lord 
Henry, the Duke of Laneaster’s son, 
afterwards King Henry the Fifth,” and 
so came to Dublin, where he received 
the fatal intelligence of that Duke’s 
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usurpation of the English throne. In 
1402 the Mayor of Dublin, with a stron 
body of well-armed citizens, sallie 
out against the O’Byrnes, of whom the 
slew 4,000 near Bray; for the merit 
and in honourable commemoration of 
which action the long harassed citizens 
continued to elect the same individual 
their mayor for several succeeding 
years. Daniel O'Byrne, “Captain of his 
nation,” thereupon submitted and sur- 
rendered the castle of Mac-kinnegan 
to the Crown. Dermot O’Toole, who 
held the same rank in his sept, entered 
into a similar treaty with Lord James 
Butler, when Lieutenant. 

In 1497 Sir William Wellesley of 
Dangan, county Meath, ancestor of 
the Duke of Wellington, having mar- 
ried Matilda O'Toole, a descendant of 
the persecuted lords of Imaile, was 
obliged to sue out licence from the 
Crown, legalizing the marriage, and 
granting to her and their issue Eng- 
lish laws and liberties; this lady, on 
his decease, became the wife of Patrick 
Hussey. In 1543 the O’Byrnes memo- 
rialled King Henry, praying “that their 
country might be made shire-ground, 
and called the county of Wicklow ;” 
their desire was not, however, then 
conceded, and they were driven back 
into the wild passes of Glen-molaur, 
amidst whose then inaccessible rocks 
their chieftain gathered his adherents, 
and maintained a kind of court for 
many years, claiming “a right to the 
country or the seignory therein,” but 
which pretension, adds Spenser, was 
“vain and arrogant, that district 
having been part of the inheritance 
which Dermot Mac Murrough gave 
with his daughter to Earl Strongbow.” 
The O'Byrne subsequently grievously 
harassed the pale, until after some de- 
sultory success he fell in battle with 
the lord-deputy. In the mean time, 
“on account of the services rendered 
by Terence O'Toole to the English in- 
terests,” he obtained a grant in tail 
male of the manor and castle of Pow- 
erscourt, covenanting thereupon to 
keep the castle in a solid and defensi- 
ble state, and that he and all the gar- 
rison should use the English language, 
habit, and customs, and rear up their 
children in the same. He was also 
bound to keep the lands in proper 
cultivation, to erect sufficient dwelling- 
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houses for the husbandmen thereof, 
not to exact any compositions or 
assessments beyond the customary 
rents, not to levy black rent or coin 
and livery on any part of the adjacent 
counties, and not to maintain any 
“Scotchmen or turbulent persons,” 
unless such as were licensed by the de- 
puty or council. This Irish chieftain 
also accepted his tenure, subject to 
permitting the opening of such roads 
and paths through the manor as the 
said deputy might appoint; and that, 
when required, he would join in any 
royal marches to suppress rebellion, 
and would supply horses, cars, and 
victuals. In 1556, however, the Ca- 
vanaghs, being driven back, after ra- 
vaging the county of Dublin, took 
shelter in Powerscourt, where they 
were pry the castle taken, and 
sixty of the sept hanged. Jacques 
Wingfield, ancestor of the lords Pow- 
erscourt, had a subsequent commission 
to execute martial law in the territo- 
ries of the three septs, and, for his 
services on this occasion, passed patent 
for a considerable portion of these 
lands, which his descendants still 
enjoy, enlarged by a grant of Powers- 
court from James the First to Sir 
Richard Wingfield. 

In 1580 Queen Elizabeth consti- 
tuted Sir Henry Harrington “ sene- 
schal and chief ruler of the O’Byrne’s 
country,” the extent of which is de- 
fined, with authority to assemble the 
people, hear causes, decide controver- 
sies, &c. powers which were renewed 
to him and his son by James the First. 
The “ instructions” to Sir Henry di- 
rected him to prohibit idle persons, 
vagabonds, or masterless men, bards, 
rhymers, or malefactors from haunting 
or abiding within the limits of his au- 
thority. ‘Item, it shall be lawful for 
said Sir Henry, &c. during the prose- 
cution of such malefactors, to take 
meat and drink for horse and man in 
reasonable sorts, so that they remain 
not longer than one night in one place, 
and oppress the country as little as 
may be.” At last, in 1605, Wicklow 
was created.a county, and its first re- 
presentatives in the parliament of 
1613 were Gerald Byrne and Phelim 
Mac Veagh Byrne. Nevertheless, in 


1620, 2 commission of inquiry issued, 
to ascertain the extent of “ the terri- 
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tories or circuits of land called the 
Byrne’s country, by what title they 
held same, and what rents or services 
were claimed thereout.” This inquest 
was held preparatory to deeds of sur- 
render thereof; the jury, as ings 
be expected, found that the entire dis- 
trict was the property of the Crown, 
and it was accordingly parcelled out 
to new settlers, excepting certain por- 
tions, which were suffered to remain 
with the former proprietors under re- 
strictions. Maddened by the relent- 
lessness of these proceedings, the de- 
voted septs of Wicklow rose in arms 
in 1641, when they were subjected to 
the most cruel re-action that Sir 
Charles Coote could inflict; such as 
formed one of the causes assigned by 
the Catholic lords of the < for asso- 
ciating as in defence of their liberties. 
One of the demands of the confede- 
rates of Kilkenny was accordingly that 
the plantations formed in Wicklow 
should be instantly abolished, and 
all grievances arising therefrom ex- 
amined and redressed. 

On the occasion of Cromwell’s rui- 
nous progresses in Ireland, he marched 
through this county at the head of 
9,000 men, while his fleet attended the 
motions of his army. ‘The country 
people here, writes Leland, assured of 
protection, and made to believe that 
they should enjoy the liberty of their 
religion, crowded to his camp with 
provisions, for which they immediately 
received the full value. The number 
of profitable acres belonging to indivi- 
duals attainted in Wicklow during 
the civil war of 1688, was 18,164. Of 
these proprietors but eleven bore the 
name of Byrne, seven that of Toole, 
and there were none of the third sept ; 
the two former surnames are however 
still abundantly found amongst the 
humbler classes of the county. 

As I have been long impressed with 
a conviction, that the grievances, which 
affect the conduct and condition of my 
countrymen, merge in the want of 
well-directed, regular, and reproduc- 
tive employment, I had proposed to 
have said something of the industrial 
resources of this county, its tracts of 
unimproved land, mountain, moor, and 
alluvial coast; its mineralogy, lead 
and copper works; its fishing bank ; 
its now neglected manufactures ; and 
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withal the quiet, peaceful, and orderly 
population that exists here, to realize 
the expectations of honest industry ; 
but I fear such matters of statistics 
might not be enlarged upon here, and 
for the present I have attained my 
“ columns "—the ne plus ultra. 
Yours, &c. Jonn D’ Arron. 


Mr. Urnsan, Cork, Sept. 6. 

IN the “ Minor Correspondence” of 
your present month’s publication, I 
find, added to J. R. S.’s inquiry respect- 
ing the Complutensian Polyglott, and 
your statement that the vellum copy 
oa by my old friend Count 
M‘Carthy at the Pinelli sale, again 
bought by Mr. Hibbert at the Count’s 
sale, and finally by Mr. Payne,—this 

uestion : “Is it now in the Grenville 

ibrary at the British Museum?” I 
can directly answer that it is not, and 
that it is in the Parisian National 
Library, forming part of the valuable 
donation made to the Ex-King, Louis 
Philippe, by the late F. Hall Standish, 
of his books and paintings, in con- 
sequence, it is said, of our govern- 
ment’s refusal to make him a Baronet. 
This munificent gift to the prejudice 
of his country, by a gentleman’ whose 
fortune, birth, and social position so 
well entitled him to the solicited or, 
indeed, a higher rank, caused the ab- 
straction from England’s treasures in 
literature and the arts of what did, 
and probably would now, cost a ver 
considerable sum, not much, if at all, 
under the collective produce of what 
our royal Solomon amassed at the 
origin of the order by the creation of 
one hundred Baronets, of whom at 
present so few direct representatives 
exist, at the price of 1,000/. each. In 
my article of this Magazine for April 
1841, I underrated Mr. Hall Standish’s 
unpatriotic legacy at 50,0007. 

So early as 1502 Cardinal Ximenes 
made preparations for publishing this 
magnificent work, exhibiting the rirst 
CurisTIAN edition of the Old Testament 
in Hebrew, (printed in 1488 by the 
Jews,) with the Chaldee paraphrase of 
the Pentateuch, and the rist 1M- 
pREssions of the Septuagint and New 
Testament in Greek. The Old Testa- 





ment was finished on the 10th of July, 
1517, having been preceded by the 
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New on the 10th of January, 1514. 
“In hac preclarissima Complutensi 
Civitate.” On receiving from the 
printer the concluding volume, the 
cardinal exclaimed, “ Grates tibi ago, 
summe Christe, quod rem magnopere 
ame curatam ad optatum finem per- 
duxeris,” and, addressing those around 
him, added, “ Nihil est, amici, de quo 
magis gratulari mihi debeatis, quam 
de hac editione bibliorum, que una 
sacros religionis nostre fontes, tem- 
pore perquam necessario, aperit.” In 
attributing the precedence of date to 
this publication, I do not forget that 
the Septuagint was printed at the 
Aldine press in 1518, and the New 
Testament at Basil, under the super- 
vision of Erasmus, in 1516, while this 
polyglott did not appear until after the 
death of Ximenes, in 1520. ‘The Poly- 
glott and the New Testament were 
severally inscribed to Leo X by the 
cardinal and by Erasmus. “I con- 
clude,” says Dr. Adam Clarke, “ that 
the Hebrew, Septuagint, Vulgate, 
Chaldean, as far as it goes, and the 
original of the New Testament, are, 
as they stand in the Complutensian 
Polyglott, equal in critical value to 
manuscripts of these texts and versions 
of the tenth or twelfth centuries, or 
even higher. Lelong (Biblioth. Sacra, 
p- 11) makes them even coeval with the 
seventh or eighth centuries.” ‘io a 
Roman catholic university, therefore, 
and to a Spanish city, the christian 
world is indebted for these super- 
eminent services. 


‘¢ Prima via salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab 
urbe.”’ 


The work of Gabriel Diosdado Raym, 
“De prima Typographie Hispanic 
setate,” Rome 1793, 4to. and the 
“ Typographia Espanola,” by I’, Men- 
dez, Madrid 1796, 4to. are worth con- 
sulting on this subject. The manu- 
script of the Complutensian New 
Testament is supposed to be in the 
Dublin University library. It con- 
tains the long-controverted passage in 
St. John’s first epistle, chap. v. verse 
7, on the three heavenly witnesses. 
Various further particulars relating 
to the Polyglott, and the donation to 
the French ex-king, will be found 
under my signature in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for April 1841, p. 368, &c. 
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and may not appear undeserving of 
recurrence to them. A special and 
enlarged narrative of the valuable 
publication by Sebastian Seemilerius 
appeared at Ingoldstadt in 1785, 4to. 
under the title of “ De Bibliis Com- 
plutensibus Polyglottis.” One of the 
ablest coadjutors of the cardinal was 
Stunica (Jacobus Lopes), § doctor of 
the university, whom Ximenes de- 
spatched to Rome in search of manu- 
scripts, for seven of which in Hebrew 
Ximenes paid four thousand crowns, 
equivalent to so many pounds sterling 
of present currency. Stunica has le 
a rare volume, “ Itinerarium, dum 
Compluto (Alcalade Henares), Romam 
proficisceretur,” in small quarto. His 
altercations with Erasmus exposed him 
io the shafts of ridicule not only of 
Erasmus but of Ulrick Van Hiitten, who 
assigned him a prominent place in the 
celebrated “ Littera) Obscurorum Vi- 
rorum.” He died at Naples in 1530. 
The edifice of the university, com- 
menced, at the expense of the cardinal, 
in 1500, was completed in 1508, and 
then organised for its destined purpose. 
The Polyglott, this noble undertaking 
of Ximenes, is supposed to have cost 
altogether not less than 40,000/. so nu- 
merous were the learned co-operators 
engaged in the work, and all liberall 
remunerated, independently of the high 
prices paid for the manuscripts, though 
the successive popes, Alexander VI. 
Julius II. and more especially Leo X. 
placed those of the Vatican at the 
cardinal’s free disposal. The cost to 
the public of each copy, of which the 
number was limited to six hundred, 
was six golden crowns and a half, or 
about 67. 10s. of present value. Of 
the three on vellum, two having been 
locked up in state or royal libraries, 
one solely could ever come to the 
hammer, as that originally reserved 
for the cardinal, and now, as above- 
mentioned, in the National Repository 
of Paris, eventually did. At Venice, 
in the possession of the Pinelli family, 
no dust could touch the volumes, 
That several paper copies are to be 
found in the private collections of 
London your correspondent may be 
well assured. Formerly one was in 
my own library, and the precious vel- 
lum copy, of which we must regret 
the loss to England, was placed for 
some time, in 1793 and 1794, during 
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the reign of terror, for safe keeping, 
and many more rare articles, with me, 
Count McCarthy’s quality of noble, and 
the renown of his library, being likely 
to expose him to special danger. No 
private gentleman ever possessed an 
equal number of works printed on 
vellum, amounting to above five hun- 
dred, while the royal library did not 
contain more than fifteen hundred, and 
no other national collection exceeded 
one thousand, if so many were any 
where to be found assembled. He 
was a native of Tipperary, but re- 
moved to Toulouse about the middle 
of the last century, for the freer 
enjoyment of his religion, when Louis 
XV. conferred on him the title of 
Count. He was considered one of 
the first amateur performers on the 
violin in Europe, and, indeed, was 
altogether a most amiable gentleman. 
One of his sons, an ecclesiastic, par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in the 

ulpit, and his published sermons are 
hig ly valued. My recollections of 
him in early youth are most favourable 
to his character. He died after en- 
tering, late in life, into the order of 
Jesuits. , 

The second great polyglott publica- 
tion of the Bible was also the fruit of 
Spanish munificence, being at the cost 
of Philip IL, and printed at Antwerp, 
from 1569 to 1572, by Plantin, whose 
establishment continues to this day in 
the hands of his posterity, through the 
female line,—an unexampled instance, 
I believe, of so long a duration of fa- 
mily succession in the same industrial 
pursuit. Most of the Catholic missals 
proceeded from this press, as did that 
vast collection, the “ Acta Sanctorum,” 
now in process of publication for two 
centuries. After a suspension of some 
years the compilation has been re- 
sumed. 

Concerning the Hebrew sources of 
the Complutensian Polyglott in manu- 
script, as well as the earlier Jewish 
editions, in various cities of Italy 
(Soncino, Ferrara, Brescia, Cremona, 
Naples, and Venice), I would refer to 
the numerous works of John Bernard 
de Rossi, more especially to his “ An- 
nales Hebrxo-typographici, seculi xv.” 
Parma, 1795-1799, two parts 4to. and 
to the catalogue of his library, “ Libri 
stampati di Litteratura Ebraica,” &c. 
Parma, 1812, in 8vo. The first He- 
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brew Bible published by a Protestant 
was that of Sebastian Munster, in 
1534-5. 
Yours, &e. J.R. 
Mr. Ursan, 
PERHAPS the two letters which I 
inclose, to Dr. Vicesimus Knox, the 
one from Dr. Edward Clarke the cele- 
brated traveller, the other from the 
Earl of Buchan, will not be without 
interest to some of your readers. 
Yours, &c. J. M. 





Uckfield, May 8th, 1796. 

Dear Sir,—To enliven the tedious 
hours of an indisposition, which seized 
me during a visit to my mother, I 
have lately been employed in reading 
Boswell’s Johnsoniana. 

In the course of my very desultory 
perusal of this curious system of bio- 
graphy I discovered, to my astonish- 
ment, the name of my respected master, 
introduced as one among those who 
have imitated in their writings the 
“ampulle et sesquipedalia verba” of 
Johnson. 

The indignation I feel at an impu-* 
tation so grossly inapplicable to the 
tenor of those compositions which have 
instructed and amused me ever since 
I became capable of receiving either 
improvement or pleasure has induced 
me to write to you. In so doing I 
will neither deprecate your censure, 
nor demand your pardon, because I 
am sensible that your politeness and 
affability will render the one unneces- 
sary and the other superfluous. 

Accustomed as I have been from 
my earliest years to appreciate works 
of genius according your approba- 
tion, it is but natural that, in my esti- 
mation of your own productions, I 
may be suspected of partiality. But, 
when I behold this predilection sanc- 
tioned by the united voice of Europe, 
when I have the satisfaction of seeing 
them introduced to foreign nations, 
and translated into every language 
where refinement and literature pre- 
vail, I must confess I cannot patiently 
suffer any cold, systematic critic of 
Caledonia to depreciate their excel- 


lence, by bestowing upon the effusions 


of inventive genius the mere encomium 
which attaches only to a talent for 
imitation. 

With your usual candour, I find you 
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were induced to gratify Boswell by a 
tribute of commendation: his mode 
of acknowledgement accords minutely 
with his national characteristic. I do 
not recollect at what period of my life 
I first conceived a prejudice against 
the Scotch; but I know that a more 
extensive intercourse with mankind 
has neither obliterated the impression, 
nor convinced me of its impropriety ; 
and this last instance of Scotch ser- 
vility, in endeavouring to appropriate 
the style of our first writers to the 
pen of an individual whom it was his 
interest to celebrate will only serve 
to confirm the antipathy. 


De mortuis, ntl nisi bonum ! 


Johnson and his Boswell, the lion 
and his jackall, both are gone. The 
latter probably possessed your friend- 
ship ; he, at least, obtained your enco- 
mium: and I am therefore ready to 
anticipate the reproof I have merited 
in speaking disrespectfully of one who 
isno more. Yet remember, it is not 
Boswell, the memorialist of the dead, 
whom I condemn, but Boswell, the 
slanderer of the living—Boswell, who 
had the effrontery or ignorance to 
pronounce the writings of Robertson, 
of Gibbon, and of Knox, mere imita- 
lions of the turgid and bombastic style 
of the moral, the virtuous, but elabo- 
rate Johnson. 

At the same time perinit me, in the 
humblest manner, to request of you, 
as an instructor and a friend—as one 
whose opinion I revere, and by whose 
judgment I would form my own— 
whether you consider Robertson or 
Gibbon imitators of Johnson? More- 
over, whether you feel sensible of hav- 
ing been yourself an imitator of any 
author? Or whether your writings 
do not possess that degree of pecu- 
liarity (if I may so call it) and con- 
sistency which are ever the marks of 
original genius ? 

It would give me real pain to learn 
from your decision that the triumvi- 
rate I have mentioned were a trium- 
virate of imitators ; and all imitators 
of a single individual, whose works 
hitherto I have never suffered to be 
brought in competition with theirs. 

Between Robertson and Gibbon, I 
have often observed a striking simila- 
rity; but was not capable of pro« 
nouncing which imitated the other. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXX. 
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Whoever will examine the last of Ro- 
bertson’s productions, the “ History of 
Ancient India,” will be struck with so 
forcible an analogy between the two 
historians that it is umpossible it should 
escape the observation of the most un- 
discerning. This similarity is not so 
apparent in the earlier works of Ro- 
bertson. One peculiarity in which 
they resemble each other, is a happy 
talent of bringing together words of 
opposite meanings into the same sen- 
tence. As in Gibbon, vol. 1, page 30. 


‘© As soon as it was allowed that Sages 
and Heroes, who had lived, or who had 
died, for the benefit of their country,” &c. 


And again in the same volumes, 
pages 478, 479— 

** Accustomed long since to observe 
and to respect,” &c, 

*“* The most curious, or the most cre- 
dulous, among the Pagans,”’ &c. 

‘* They felt, or they fancied, that on 
every side,’’ &c. 

‘* The real or imaginary prodigies,’’ &c, 

Of these, there are numerous in- 
stances in the writings of Robertson ; 
but, not having his works by me, my 
memory is not sufficiently retentive to 
deliver them with accuracy. 

To Johnson, however, they bear no 
resemblance. The style of Johnson 
consists of fine sonorous sentences ; 
frequently of considerable length ; all 
the words moving in harmony; the 
epithets numerous and judicious ; and 
the whole winding up to a majestic 
and rebounding period ; so that, at the 
close of each sentence, the satisfied ear 
reposes: it waits not in expectation 
for the beginning of the next, but 
feels every distinct passage complete 
within itself. 

Gibbon, frequently abrupt and in- 
conclusive, rouses the imagination, and 
prepares it for something that is to 
follow. He has been styled the imi- 
tator of Tacitus, between whom and 
Johnson I am sure there is no re- 
semblance. 

Robertson brandishes with dignity 
a weapon that glitters but does not 
cut. His pen appears more dedicated 
to ornament than utility —Robertson 
selected his subject to display his pen ; 
and therefore differed materially from 
Johnson, who made his pen display 
his subject. 

If I have stated a sentiments er- 
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roneously, or intruded upon your no- 
tice opinions which are not calculated 
to coincide with your determinations, 
T hope you will be candid enough to 
tell me so. Whatever notions I may 
entertain, whatever system I may pur- 
sue, remember they are founded upon 
a basis established according to your 
principles ; and, though you may be 
inclined to despise the superstructure, 
you will at least respect the architect, 
according to whose instructions the 
edifice has been erected. 

With my comp’. and kind remem- 
brance to Mrs. Sion. I have the ho- 
nour to be, 

Dear Sir, 
Your much obliged 
and very faithful Servt., 
Epwp. Dan. CLARKE. 

Reverend Sir,—As your works 
have tended to promote attention to 
my favourite subject of Education, I 
have been constantly attentive to them 
from their first appearance, and ought 
not to have withheld from you my ap- 
probation if I had thought it could 
have been of any use cither to yourself 
or your writings ; but, on the contrary, 
knowing that every thing in Britain 
hinges upon interest or party, and 
knowing myself to be no favourite 
either at courts or universities, and as 
little with what are called patriots, I 
abstained. 

What calls forth this letter, after so 
long an abstinence from merited com- 
mendation, is your fragment of Eras- 
mus on War, than which nothing could 
be better done, or better timed; and 
your philosopho-christian-like conduct, 
relating to the base and barbarous in- 
sult you underwent for doing your 
duty as a clergyman in the pulpit. It 
is with deep concern that I acknow- 
ledge the little hope (I should say ex- 
pectation) that I have of any amend- 
ment of public or private manners in 
Britain or its dependencies, which has 
made me to desist altogether from at- 
tempting to move them. I retired 
from publick life almost as soon as I 
came into it, on account of what I saw 
behind the curtain during the short time 
I was upon the stage, and in deep re- 
tirement I have bent my attention to 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
it is there that I have strenuously en- 
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deavoured to promote a plan of Edu- 
cation that may produce a better age. 
After having sedulously moved in this 
way from the worthiest motives for 
six-and-twenty years, I am desirous 
of visiting the scene on which they 
have been employed, and I think of 
doing so in the ensuing spring. 

It is mathematicians and elementary 
people that I have endeavoured chiefly 
to procure for the Americans, but now 
I seriously desire that good men, who 
cannot live with comfort, or even with 
safety on this side of the Atlantic, may 
go to the other; and I am wishing to 
make up an assortment of such in the 
department of education of youth for 
my fellow-citizens! I say my fellow- 
citizens, because my great-grandfather, 
Henry Lord Cardross, being forced to 
take refuge from arbitrary government 
in Britain, went in 1682 to the pro- 
vince of Carolina, and there founded 
at Port Royal, whence he was driven 
afterwards by the Spaniards, and came 
over in 1688 with the Prince of Orange. 

Having considered the state of 
schools in America, as Howard did 
prisons, I shall return and report. 

I am, Revd. Sir, 
Your well-wisher 
and approving fellow-citizen, 
Bucuan. 
Dryburgh Abbey, Kelso, 
July 15, 1794. 


P.S. Ishall be glad to receive, when 
you have leisure to consider them ma- 
turely, your advice with respect to 
these important considerations in Ame- 
rica; and I should be glad to know, 
whether, if an opening should happen 
in America to preside over a college, 
you could undertake it ?* 


— 





Cambridge, 
Sept. 13. 
AS the article on My. Croker’s 
Boswell, which was written for the 
Edinburgh Review, found, it is to 
be feared, several admirers, and has 
been reprinted more than once among 
the Essays of its author, it may not be 
impertinent to remind your readers 
that one of its most vituperative para- 


Mr. Urspan, 


* Two letters addressed by Washing- 
ton to the Earl of Buchan in 1792 and 
1793, are printed in the VIth volume of 
Nichols’s Literary Illustrations. 
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graphs was shewn at the time (by 
Archdeacon Hare, in the Philological 
Museum, i. 689, fol.) to be entirely 
without foundation. In the passage of 
which I speak Sir W. Jones’s couplet 
on the employment of time is called “a 
wretched conceit,” on the strength of 
a misprint, which is corrected in the 
errata of the work from which the 
lines were taken (Lord ‘Teignmouth’s 
Life of Jones), and that not without 
reason, as appears from the original 
transcript, printed in the Philological 
Museum. 

In Mr. Croker’s new edition, in one 
volume (p. 837, note), we read, “ Ro- 
bert Barclay, esq. of Bury Hill, near 
Dorking, from whom Mr. Markland 
derived these memoranda in 1843, died 
in 1831, at an advanced age.” If 
there be not a misprint, we must, I 
presume, understand these words to 
mean, “from whom, through his repre- 
sentatives,” or something of the kind. 

The writer of the article “ Anicia 
Gens,” in Smith’s Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy, &c. has fallen into the error 
which a correspondent of the Gent. 
Mag. pointed out (I think in 1838) 
in Gibbon, chap. xxxi. (where Mr. 
Milman has not, I believe, supplied 
any correction in his last edition). 
The article runs, “ Persons of the name 
of Anicius are mentioned first in the 
beginning of the 2nd cent.n.c.” Now 
an Anicius was Cur. Aid. s.c. 304. 
(Plin. H. N.xxxiii. 6. See Arn. Hist. 
Rom. chap. xxxii. vol. m. p. 295, Ist. 
ed.)* 

A line in Tennyson’s Princess, p. 
13,— 

She to me 

Was proxy-wedded with a bootless calf, &c. 
has been found (as I know from actual 
experience of the fact, and not from 
conjecture) obscure by some who may 
not lately have read of the custom 
alluded to.t Perhaps a brief extract 
from Hall’s Chronicle may instruct one 
or two, and can scarcely offend any, of 
your readers. 

** Maximilian, kynge of Romaynes, be- 
ing without a wife, before this tyme, made 
suite to Fraunces duke of Briteyne, to 
have in mariage the lady Annehys daughter, 
to the which request the duke gentely con- 

* A few other inaccuracies in the Dic- 
tionary I noticed some time ago in the 
Classical Museum, in a letter signed E.B. 

+ An ingenious friend of mine construed 
the two last words ‘‘ idle parchment.”’ 
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discended. Aud one whiche by proxie 
wooed for him, too the entent that the 
lady should performe that she promised 
on her faith and honour, he used a new in- 
vencion and tricke, after this maner : when 
the lady did take her chamber, the night 
after the affiaunce, she was layed naked 
in the bride bed, in the presence of diverse 
noble matrones and prynces called thether 
as witnesses. The procuratour or deputie 
for the husbande whiche represented his 
person was layde in the place of her hus- 
bande, and put one of his legges into the 
bed up to the hard knee, in the sight and 
compaigny of many noble personages, as 
who said that the virgin had been carnally 
knowen, and so the matrimony perfighte 
and consummate, and they two as man 
and wyfe. But this fonde new founde 
ceremony was little regarded and lesse 
estemed of hym that only studyed and 
watched how to surrept and steale this 
turtle out of her mewe and lodgynge.’’ — 
Hall, Hen. VII. Sixth yere, at the begin- 


ning. 
J. E. B. Mayor. 


Yours, &e. 





Mr. Urnan, 

AS papers on etymological subjects 
frequently appear in your pages, it is 
probable that many of your readers 
will take an interest in the question 
whether the phonetic spelling reform, 
proposed by Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, 
which is now exciting so much atten- 
tion, is likely to be injurious, as many 
persons say it will be, to the science 
of etymology. This idea indeed rests 
on so high authority that it can be 
no matter of surprise that it has been 
so generally entertained. Bishop ‘Thirl- 
wall says,f “Towever great an ad- 
vantage | might consider, it for a 
language that its orthography and pro- 
nunciation should coincide, it would 
not at all follow that I thought it either 
practicable or desirable, where or- 
thography and pronunciation differ so 
widely as they do in English, that they 
should be made to coincide;” and 
further states his opinion, “ that pho- 
netic writing and printing would tend 
to obscure etymology, and to produce 
a confusion much more inconvenient 
than any consequences of the present 
system.” hae writer still more 
strongly advances the same opinion, 
and asserts that “ among the many in- 
conveniences as well as difficulties that 





t In a letter to Mr. Pitman on the 
subject. See Phcnotyphic Journal for 
1845, p. 83. 
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would attend the bringing the new 
letters and orthography into use” 
would be this, that “ all our etymologies 
would be lost, and, consequently, we 
could not ascertain the meaning of 
many common words.”* 

In considering these accusations 
against phonetic spelling 1 must ob- 
serve, that, as they are mere assertions, 
unaccompanied by any proof whatever, 
to endeavour to rebut them is the dif- 
ficult task of attempting to prove a 
negative instead of the comparatively 
easy one of replying to an argument. 
This task has, however, been under- 
taken by Mr. A. I. Ellis, B. A. in his 
“ Plea for Phonetic Spelling,”} and all 
I propose to do in this letter is to place 
before your readers the heads of his 
arguments with a very few supple- 
mentary remarks of my own. Should 
these not appear satisfactory, they will 
find the subject more fully treated in 
Mr. Ellis’s work, together with replies 
to all other objections that have hither- 
to been urged against the proposed re- 
form. 

Tt may seem almost superfluous to 
say anything in answer to ‘the asser- 
tion that, if etymology were lost, “ we 
could not ascertain the meaning of 
many common words ;” and the more 
so as it can be shown most satisfactorily 
that such a loss would not result from 
the introduction of phonetic spelling: 
but as I would not appear to avoid 
any part of the discussion, a few words 
may not be thrown away on this sub- 
ject. The following remarks of Dr. 
Franklin are quite decisive, and though 
I would never quote authority as a 
substitute “for argument, yet no one 
can think that an argument can lose 
any weight from being advanced by a 
high authority. ‘“ Words in the course 
of time change their meanings as well 
as their spellings and pronunciations, 
and we do not look to etymology for 
their present meanings. If I should 
eall a man a knave and a villain, he 
would hardly be satisfied with my tell- 
ing him that one of these words ori- 
ginally signified a lad or a servant, and 
the other an under ploughman. It is 
by their present usage only that the 

* Letter from Miss S. to Dr. Franklin. 
See his Works. London, 1806, vol. ii. 
p. 361. 

+ London, 1848, published by F. Pit- 
man, Phonetic Depot. 
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meaning of words is to be determined.” 
Works, vol. ii. p. 363. I should only 
fill up uselessly your valuable space 
were I to add more to this. Every 
one knows that the words which Frank- 
lin adduces as illustrations are not 
solitary instances, but only two out of 
many hundreds. This, I think, will 
scarcely be disputed by any one after 
a moment’s reflection. 

It remains to show that our present 
spelling is no sure guide to etymology, 
and that if it were, the information it 
contains could not be lost even if it were 
possible to abolish at once the John- 
sonian orthography, and replace it by 
a phonetic system. It will be more 
convenient to take these propositions 
in an inverse order. Let us assume 
first that our orthography is a complete 
and certain guide to the etymology of 
every word in the language. A single 
copy of Johnson’s Dictionary contains, 
on this supposition, a compendious 
statement of etymological science. But 
would the establishment of phonetic 
spelling annihilate at once every exist- 
ing copy of that work (not to mention 
all other works printed in the present 
spelling)? Most surely not; but it is 
quite certain, still retaining the same 
hypothesis, that if the etymology of 
every word be so exhibited by its 
present spelling, it is only accessible to 
those who have the key to it in a very 
thorough acquaintance with the lan- 
guages from which ours is derived, 
namely, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman French, and Modern French, 
not to mention those which have con- 
tributed to it in a lesser degree; and 
how few are these persons! Would it 
not be much better to explain these 
etymologies in a work which would be 
more generally understood, than to 
put every person who has occasion to 
write for any purpose to the trouble 
of recording them again and again, 
without either instruction to himself 
or benefit to science? But it may be 
said that our orthography does not 
supply this full information on etymo- 
logies, but only certain valuable hints : 
this is only bringing forward a part of 
the objection, which has just been re- 
futed as a whole. ‘These hints, if they 
be all that is known on the subject, 
would be as well, and if only a part 
would be better, recorded in an ety- 
mological essay or dictionary, than in 
the spelling book. 
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But is our present spelling so sure a 
guide to etymology? Are even the 
hints that it affords to be depended 
upon with absolute certainty? Cer- 
tainly not, if it can be shown that there 
are numerous exceptions in which the 
spelling is calculated only to mislead. 

Mr. Ellis observes, “In writing 
island with an s there is an evident 
allusion to the Latin insula, through 
isle or ile. It would have shown much 
more wisdom in the person who first 
chose this spelling if * had adopted 
the orthography ighland, as the word 
is pure Anglo-Saxon, where it is writ- 
ten ealand, ealond, igland, iglond, mean- 
ing water-land, a most intelligible de- 
rivation. Another ‘learned Theban,’ 
whose mind was bent upon his own 
Beeotia, treated us to the magnificent 
orthography rhyme, with a-clear refer- 
ence to the companion word rhythm, 
which is undoubtedly of Greek origin. 
Our independent Milton, it is true, 
persisted in writing rime, and with 
much more reason, for the Anglo- 
Saxon is rém which means a number. 


‘ He lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came.’ 


But without wearying the reader's 
patience with such like mistakes, we 
would ask how the present spelling 
indicates the proper etymology in both 
cur-few and her-chief (couvre-feu, cou- 
vre-chef ); in both bow and bough (boga 
in both cases); in con-vey, i-veigh, 
veh-icle, (con-veh-ere, in-veh-ere, veh- 
iculus ); at-torn-ey, tourn-ey, turn, (a- 
tourn-’s, old French, tourn-ot, tourn-er,) 
and soon? It would lead us too far, 
in a popular work like the present, to 
entér into particulars which could 
only interest the professed philologist. 
Enough has been adduced to show 
that in a great number of instances 
the true etymologies are not only not 
exhibited by the hetéric* spelling, but 
a false one is pointed out.” (Plea for 
Phonetic Spelling, pp. 92,93). 
We have now seen that our so-calied 
orthography is no sure guide to ety- 
mology, that even if it were, or so far 
as it is of use to etymologists, there is 
no reason to fear that the information 
it contains would be lost in conse- 





* Hetéric spelling, the oder as dis- 
tinguished from Phonetic, a term adopted 
to avoid circumlocution. 


quence of a change; and that as 7: 
mology itself is no certain guide to the 
meanings of words, there is no ad- 
vantage in exhibiting it in the mode 
of writing to be adopted for ordinary 
purposes ; nor is there any probability 
that under any change “the meaning 
of many common words” would be 
more difficult to ascertain than at 
present. 

But there is one more light in which 
I would place the subject. The fa- 
vourers of the reform assert that a 
great positive advantage to the science 
of etymology would be obtained by 
spelling phonetically. I shall again 
quote from Mr. Ellis’s book. 

“The Englishman who studies the 
etymology of his own language, and 
knows the pronunciation of each word, 
may indeed be considered as in the 
position of the foreign etymologist 
who has access to the old s ling, and 
is furnished with the new. The former 
may help in some instances to guide 
(though it will in many only misguide) ; 
but it is on the latter alone that his 
deductions can be based. For what 
is alanguage? A collection of signi- 
ficant sounds. Until, then, these 
sounds are known and exhibited, their 
etymological changes cannot even be- 
come the subject of serious etymolo- 
gical investigation. Without phonetic 
spelling, or an equivalent knowledge 
of the sounds of a language, etymo- 
logy is impossible, and for this reason, 
we cannot trace the history of a word 
until we know what that word is, and 
we cannot tell what the word is, until 
we know its sound—for words are 
sounds and nothing more,—or its equi- 
valent phonetic representation. Thus 
if we write laugh, we have not the 
slightest idea, from studying the heté- 
ric alphabet, of the sound which this 
word assumes. If we are told that the 
gh is preserved because of the original 
guttural in the Anglo-Saxon hlihan or 
hlihhan, we may be led to imagine that 
the guttural is still to be pronounced, 
or at least to be simply omitted, as in 
some other cases ; but who would have 
any idea of its being replaced by f? a 
real etymological fact of much im- 

ortance, certainly as necessary to be 
indicated as the change of the Anglo- 
Saxon vowel from i to ah (which we 
may presume to be indicated by the 
spelling az), or as the omission of the 
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guttural or whisper (h) before the /. 
These two latter facts are somewhat 
indicated by the spelling laugh; but 
the other, most important because 
least expected, the conversion of a 
guttural into a labial continuant, al- 
though very worthy of observation, is 
passed over * * * *. Here then we 
have an instance of an interesting ety- 
mological fact entirely buried under 
the weight of hetéric orthography. It 
is only one out of many. The whole 
treatment of the Germanic guttural by 
the mixed population who created the 
English language is as yet an unex- 
plained mystery. We know next to 
nothing of the laws according to which 
vowels and consonants change in pass- 
ing from Saxon and French into Eng- 
lish. These are etymological facts 
which it remains for those who use a 
phonetic orthography to examine and 
display. Without some means of re- 
presenting the sounds of words they 
cannot even be approached.” (Plea 
for Phonetic Spelling, pp. 91, 92.) 


In advancing arguments against 
phonetic spelling on etymological 
grounds, sufficient attention does not 
seem to have been paid to the fact 
that our present spellings are not the 
relics of words as they existed in the 
languages from which we derived 
them, but are registers only of the de- 
rivations which Dr. Johnson or others 
supposed them to have had—are the 
records not of facts but of opinions. 
On the other hand, Hetéricism ob- 
secures the most important facts of all, 
namely, what the words which are the 
subject of etymology really are, and is 
apt to lead etymologists to forget that 
it is their business to trace back, not 
our spelling but our language to its 
origin, not our words as symbolized by 
dead signs, but our living spoken 
words ; and if it does this it degrades 
etymology from an important branch 
of Ethnological science to a mere mat- 
ter of curious speculation or literary 
amusement. 


Yours, &e. mn ©. Ni. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Anthologia Oxoniensis. Decerpsit Gulielmus Linwood, M.A. dis Christi 


Alumnus. 1846. 


[The present article has been forwarded to us by a Correspondent, who gives a brief ° 


8vo. pp. 306. 


review of most of the writers of Modern Latin Poetry. To some of these we have 
already recently directed our readers’ attention.*] 


THE composition of Latin verse is acknowledged to prove an agreeable 
mode of habituating the mind to thinking, and certainly may be deemed an 
advantageous method to pursue for the formation of a literary taste. Without 
entering into an enumeration of its collateral advantages and disadvantages, it 
doubtless affords a refreshing recreation from graver studies, and even possesses 
no contemptible tendency to soothe the vexations of human life. Ovid, during 
his dreary banishment, felt the consolatory power of the muse. 


Ergo, quod vivo, durisque laboribus obsto, 
Nec me sollicite tzdia lucis habent, 
Gratia, Musa, tibi: nam tu solatia prebes ; 
Tu requies cure, tu medicina mali.—Trist. 1. iv. el. 10. 


At the revival of letters scholars emulated each other in their imitations of 
the better Latin poets. ‘The Italians, especially the scholars of the sixteenth 
century, from a rather close resemblance of the Latin and Italian languages, 
succeeded beyond others as a nation in the cultivation of the Latin muse. The 


* See reviews of Gruter’s Collection of the Modern Latin Poets of Germany in 
June, 1846, and January, 1847; of those of France in April, May, and June, 1847 ; 
of Italy in May, 1847; of Belgium, Dec. 1847, and March, 1848; of the Latin Poems 
of Bishop Pearson in Feb, 1848 ; of those of Dr. Duport in May, 1848. 
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French also, from a similar cause, have exhibited successful efforts in the same 
field of learning and taste. The German, Dutch, and English languages 
breathe a native Gothicism diflicult to break through, unless to those who had 
been early accustomed to the fairest models, and tutored by elegant instructors. 
The leading geniuses of the different European nations who have won for them- 
selves evergreen laurels in the garden of Latin poesy may perfunctorily be 
mentioned for the information of the less-experienced student. Amongst the 
Italians we have for elegy and hendecasyllables the polished M. Antonius 
Flaminius, and M. Molsa. For Virgilians we have Vida, Fracastorius, Sanna- 
zarius, and Peter Bembo. A collection of the illustrious modern Latin poets 
of Italy was published at Florence 1719-22, in nine volumes, large duodecimo, 
The Germans may justly boast of their great Ovidian Latin poet, Petrus 
Lotichius, and their elegant Ferdinand Furstenburgh. The Dutch have 
Hoschius and Joannes Secundus, and the two Heinsiuses ; and the Flemish have 
Wallius ; and the Poles have Casimir. At home we have the two Scottish 
poets, the exquisitely classical Buchanan, and the elegiac poet Arthur Jonston. 
The French have Commire, scrupulously formed on a truly classical model, 
Rapin, Sautel, Santeuil, Polignac, Le Jay, and Vaniére, the author of the 
Predium Rusticum, and to whom we owe the useful Gradus ad Parnassum. 
For our own country, we may cite the continuation of Lucan by May, and the 
fine translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost by Dobson. We decline in this 
place bringing forward many minor British productions. Almost every scholar 
is acquainted with the charming poems of Vincent Bourne, in whose composi- 
tions every expression, with few exceptions, is classical, appropriate, and unos- 
tentatious, emanating from a rare sensibility of what is in harmony with good 
taste. We may add to our minor Latin poets, but of superior power, Milton, 
Cowley, Addison, Jortin, Thomas Warton, Dr. William King, Bishop the 
classical master of Merchant-Taylors’ School, Anstey, Holdsworth, Theodore 
Bathurst the translator of Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar, Sir William Jones, 
who, had he devoted his genius to Latin poetry, would have attained the 
summit of his art; see his “ Carminum Liber,” hexametrical translation, 
from Firdoosee, the Persian Homer, and his Elegiacs. Mr. Landor’s Latin 
poems we have not yet perused. 

Although the contributors to the “ Anthologia Oxoniensis” cannot, in our 
judgment, take their seats in the conclave of modern Latin poets on the same 
bench with the Fracastoriuses, the Vidas, and the M. Flaminiuses, we cheer- 
fully award them a wavy palm of poetic elegance and superior scholarship. 
The learned editor and culler of the present poetical bouquet, “ pene indigna- 
bundus,” these are his words, rejects the supposition that the present volume 
made its appearance in emulation of the “ Arundines Cami.” We suppose, at 
any rate, that pleasing publication suggested this. We remark, by the way, 
that the editor has inadvertently admitted into his preface the phrase “ minutiis 
incumbamus ;” it should be “in minutias,” &c. 

The contributors to this volume consist of nineteen at least. Out of these 
we think very high praise due to the verses of the Reverend George Booth, the 
Marquess Wellesley, Mr. G. Smith, Lord Grenville, Mr. Bode, Mr. Lonsdale, 
Mr. Holden, and to some others. Mr. Booth, of the living poets, is a superior 
hand. In him we find perspicuity and elegance of phrase, and a fine sense of 
what is beautiful. Much the same may be predicated of the Marquess 
Wellesley, and of Lord Grenyille. Mr. Booth’s translations from Moore are, 
upon the whole, of the first order. is version of the stanza “I do not think, 
where’er thou art,” “ Quz loca cunque tenes,” pp. 18, 19, is a proof of his fine 
powers in this kind of poetical imitation. His original Latin poems, as they 
are here brought forward, are not equal to his translations. So true is it, that 
a mind may exercise most felicitously the art of a translator, but fail, more or 
less, in original composition, through deficiency of rich inventive power, com- 
bined with a thoroughly chastened judgment. Mr. G. Smith, a much younger 
man, of great promise, displays classical elegance in the pieces inserted in this 
collection, and we doubt not that time and_ practice will still further mature 
Mr. Smith’s poetical excellences, and raise him to a very high place among the 
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modern Latin translators of poetry. The choicest verses, as they appear to us, 
are—Mr. Booth’s translation of the stanza of Moore, already mentioned, and 
his Ad Filia Tumulum, cetq. p. 268, with the exception of the 7th and 8th 
lines “Hei mihi cetg., also his ke a Aureum, Marquess Wellesley’s lines on 
the tomb of Miss Brougham, his Perse de Templo, cetg. p. 264, his Insula 
Tiniatia, p. 271, his Imitation, &c. Fulmen Alexandri, cetg. p. 275, his verses 
for the Duke of Wellington’s Statue, p. 273, and his Atra situ attollit, cedq. 
p- 216. Lord Grenville’s “ Exul Gallicus,” P. 232, Mr. Lonsdale’s translation 
of Alonzo the Brave, p. 169. Mr. E. Palmer’s Daphne, is good, and the 
Carmina Quadragesimalia, at pp. 298, 302, and 303. Few of the honourable 
Dean Herbert's verses appear in this volume: we admire his Eheu Julia, and 
his Ad Juliam, p. 220. 

Poets have been classified under the three heads, of poets of art, of feeling, 
and of imagination. We could point out verses in this volume composed by 
poets under the first head ; by poets of art, we understand those abounding in 
memory and scholarship, but devoid of the genuine poetic inspiration. It 
would be invidious to single out individual pieces. But we would observe in 
all compositions obscurity should be steered clear of, as the very eclipse of 
genius, and that poetical translations should put on the semblance of original 
pieces, and beam out perfectly lucid, without the aid of the original whence 
they are reflected, or, to speak without a figure, whence they are translated. 

The sum of lyric poems admitted into this volume is comparatively small. 
And we are not surprised that aspirants to poetic fame should shrink from the 
cramping difficulties of the principal lyric measures. The late Honourable 
Dean Herbert, by an attentive examination of the accents of Italian and Latin 
verse, deduced some important canons for the composition of Latin lyrics, 
unknown to, and therefore disregarded by, the older celebrated modern lyrists, 
and by some of much later date. We have not been able to command suflicient 
leisure for trying the lyric compositions in the Anthologia by Dean Herbert's 
rules, but we recommend the leisurely classical student to bring the lyric 
compositions of the Anthologia to these somewhat crippling tests. The 
canons of Dean Herbert may be found in Tate’s Horatius Restitutus, second 
edition, pretty fully developed and exemplified. We might have much dilated 
our criticisms upon the present volume, but check our running pen, as we are 
bent upon shunning anything like pungent severity of remark. The poems in 
the volume are all, as they should be, consistent with nice delicacy and decent 
morals. We cannot too strongly impress upon our readers the reflection that 
the moral influence of the poet is a deep responsibility for genius. How 
greatly do we regret that the Belgian poet (Johannes Secundus) should have 
prostrated and prostituted his elegant muse to unbridled licentiousness, 
involving the corruption of all pure phantasias down to the present moment. 
Poetry, destitute of morality, resembles the beauteous, yet poisonous, fiower, 
stealing our attention, without a breath of wholesome fragrance. 

The Greek poems for the present, at least, we pass over untouched in our 
notice of the Anthologia : 


Timemus ‘* Danaos et dona ferentes.’”’ 


We cannot take leave of the learned Editor, who has himself claims to poetical 
excellence, without thanking him and his co-adjutors for the poetical treat 
they have served up for us; but, should the book ever reach a second edition, 
we recommend some future Quintilius to amputate certain, not many, com- 
positions of the poets of art, and to omit nearly all the additions published to 
the justly prized “Carmina Quadragesimalia.” And we finally exhort the 
writers in this poetic miscellany still to polish their compositions in some par- 
ticulars more industriously, as these gifted writers must candidly admit that 
not only by divine genius, but through the “lime labor, et mora,” the Virgils 
and the Horaces, and a few more, bore off poetic wreaths of unfading im- 
mortality. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, by 
the Four Masters, from the Earliest 
Period to the year 1616. Edited 
Srom an autograph manuscript, with 
a Translation and Notes, by John 
O'Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 4to. 

THIS great national work, extend- 
ing to 2500 pages, and forming three 
large quarto volumes, is the most 
magnificent contribution to historical 
literature that either Ireland or. Eng- 
land has received for many years. Tt 
is honourable at once to the learning 
that has produced it, and to the pa- 
triotic spirit of the publishers, Messrs. 
Hodges and Smith, who at a very large 
expenditure,—exceeding by one-half 
the extent at once contemplated, have 
produced it in so very handsome and 
substantial a shape. 

The polychronicon, or body of chro- 
nicles, called “ The Annals of the Four 
Masters,” is a compilation of no very 
high antiquity, but its vaiue results 
from the original materials of which it 
is composed having for the most part 
disappeared. It was undertaken in the 
convent of Donegal, in Jan. 1632, and 
finished in Aug. 1636. 


‘¢ The chroniclers and learned men who 
transcribed and collated this book from 
various books, were, Brother Michael 
O’Clery, Maurice the son of Torna 
O’Mulconry for one month, Ferfeasa the 
son of Loughlin O’Mulconry, both of the 
county of Roscommon, Cucogry O’Clery 
of the county of Donegal, Cucogry O’ Dui- 
genan of the county of Leitrim, and Co- 
nary O’Clery of the county of Donegal.’’ 


Its name, “ of the four masters,” was 
bestowed in a fanciful and rather 
blundering manner, by the Rev. John 
Colgan, the editor of the Acta Sanc- 
torum Hibernie, published in 1645; 
who states in his preface to that work, 
that he had sometimes quoted from 
that compilation as the Annales Dun- 
gallenses, from its having been formed 
in the convent of Donegal, but in the 
latter part of his book as the Annales 
Quatuor Magistrorum; for though these 
four persons had been employed upon 
it, yet two of them were engaged only 
for a short time, and in the latter part 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXX. 


of the work; whilst its earlier parts, 
from which only he quoted, were com- 
ey by the four “ peritissimi magistri.” 

e present editor remarks that the 
title Quatuor Magistri had been lon 
previously applied by the medic 
writers of the middle ages to the four 
masters of the medical science, and 
this induced Colgan to transfer it to 
the compilers of these annals. 


‘* Teige-an-tsleibhe (i.e. of the moun- 
tain), or Michael O’Clery, chief of these 
compilers, was born about the year 1575, 
in the parish of Kilbarron, near Bally- 
shannon, in the county of Donegal, the 
fourth son of Donough O’Clery, who 
was grandson of Tuathal O’Clery, head of 
the Tirconnell branch of the family, who 
died in 1512. Before he joined the Fran- 
ciscan order he was by profession an an- 
tiquary ; and some time after joining his 
order at Louvain, he was sent to Ireland 
by the guardian of the Irish convent there, 
Hugh Ward (who was then employed in 
writing the lives of Irish saints), to collect 
old Irish manuscripts, and other helps 
towards this grand undertaking. Brother 
Michael O’Clery, who was eminently qua- 
lified for this task, pursued his inquiry for 
about fifteen years, during which period 
he visited the most distinguished scholars 
and antiquaries then living, and transcribed 
from ancient Irish manuscripts many lives 
of saints, several genealogies, three or four 
ancient martyrologies, anda great number 
of other monuments.’’ 

These collections were afterwards 
employed by Colgan; but O’Clery him- 
self compiled the following works :— 

1. The Reim Rioghraidhe, a Cata- 
logue of the Kings of Ireland, the 
Genealogies of the Irish Saints, and 
the Irish Calendar. 

2. The Leabhar Gabhala, or Book 
of Conquests. 

3. The Annals of Ireland, the work 
now before us. 

4. An Irish Dictionary, which was 
printed at Louvaine in 1643. _ 


The present editor, like his indus- 
trious prototypes, has placed on record 
the times and stages of his labour. 


‘The translation was commenced in 
January in the year 1832, and finished on 
the 3rd of December, 1833. The editor 
afterwards personally _ the various 
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territories, mountains, glens, and passes 
noticed in these and more ancient Irish 
annals, and other works, during the pro- 
gress of the Ordnance Survey, taking spe- 
cial note of such places as are mentioned 
by the Four Masters, with a view to this 
publication. He procured all accessible 
translations from Irish annals, whether 
into Latin or English; compared them 
with the text of the originals, wherever 
these were within his reach ; and, for the 
purpose of facilitating reference, arranged 
the various obscure words and obsolete 
idioms in alphabetical order.’’ 


The necessity for this care is shewn 
from the neglect into which the Irish 
language had fallen. So long since as 
1783 the celebrated Charles O’Conor, 
of Belanagare, wrote thus to the Che- 
valier O’Gorman :— 


‘¢ The worst of it is, I doubt that you 
have a man in France or Ireland who 
could decipher the contractions. In my 
province of Connaught I know of none 
(J am sure there is none), myself excepted, 
who can read these Annals, or explain 
many of the terms, though they could 
read them. In the margins of these An- 
nals you will find several notes of mine, 
and I would caution you against their 
being transcribed, lest they should be 
mistaken for any part of the original.’’ 


Mr. O'Donovan remarks that the 
justice of the fears thus expressed has 
een since clearly demonstrated, as 
well by the labours of the writer’s own 
grandson, Dr. O’Conor, as by those of 
others, who have attempted to translate 
portions of these Annals without making 
the necessary preparations for the task. 
The plan upon which the present 
edition is arranged was settled in Feb. 
1845 by a committee consisting of the 
Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D., George Petrie, 
esq. LL.D., Aquilla Smith, esq. M.D., 
Joseph Huband Smith, esq., and the 
editor. The manuscript in the library 
of the Royal Irish Academy (procured 
by Dr. Petrie, in 1831, on the sale of 
the library of Mr. Austin Cooper), is 
followed ; variations in the copy in 
Trinity College are inserted in brackets ; 
contracted words are given at length ; 
an English translation runs parallel 
with the text ; and the notes are richly 
laden with philological, historical, ge- 
nealogical, and topographical illus- 
tration.* 





* Mr. O’Donovan is the author of an 
Irish Grammar, and Editor of ‘‘ Genea- 
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The Annals before us begin in the 
year of Christ 1172. a con- 
tinued to the year 1616. For an in- 
teresting specimen of their style and 
contents we need not go further than 
the second year. 


‘Tiernan O’Rourke, lord of Breifny 
and Conmaicne, a man of great power for 
a long time, was treacherously slain at 
Tlachtgha, by Hugo de Lacy and Donnell 
the son of Annadh O’ Rourke, one of his 
own tribe, who was along with them. He 
was beheaded by them, and they conveyed 
his head and body ignominiously to Dublin. 
The head was placed over the gate of the 
fortress, as a spectacle of intense pity to 
the Irish, and the body was gibbeted, with 
the feet upwards, at the northern side of 
Dublin.” 


We add another characteristic pas- 
sage from the year 1230 :— 


** Hugh O'Neill, lord of Tyrone and 
Roydamna (i. e. heir presumptive to the 
throne), of all Ireland; the defender of 
Leth-Chuinn against the English of Ireland 
and [the people of] Leth-Mhogha Nuad- 
hat ; who had never rendered hostages, 
pledges, or tribute, to English or Irish ; 
who had gained victories over the English, 
and cut them off with great and frequent 
slaughter; the plunderer of the English 
and Irish; a man who had attempted the 
subjugation of all Ireland,—died [a natural 
death], although it was never supposed 
that he would die in any other way than 
to fall by [the hands of] the English.”’ 


The value of Mr. O’Donovan’s to- 
— and genealogical notes may 
judged by the two following, at- 
tached to the passages we have cited :— 


‘* Tlachtyha.—Dr. Lanigan, in his Ec- 
clesiastical History of Ireland (vol. 1v. p. 
223), says that Tiernan O’Rourke was 
slain on a hill not far from Dublin, by. 
Griffin, a nephew of Maurice Fitz-Gerald. 
Tlachtgha, however, is not near Dublin, 
but was the name of a hill much cele- 
brated in ancient Irish history for the 
Druidic fires lighted there annually on 





logies,’’ and other works, printed for the 
Irish Archeological Society. 

+ From a MS. in the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s library at Stowe (and which, we 
presume, will shortly pass under the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer), Dr. O’Conor pub- 
lished the first part of these Annals, ex- 
tending from the earliest period to 1172 
(where the present publication commences), 
in his Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores. 
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the lst of November in times of Paganism, 
and described as situated in that portion 
of Meath which originally belonged to 
Munster. It is the place now called the 
Hill of Ward, which lies in the immediate 
vicinity of Athboy, in the county of Meath, 
as is evident from the fact that in these 
annals and other authorities Athboy is 
often called Athboy of Tlachtgha, to dis- 
tinguish it from other places of the name 
of Athboy in Ireland. This Hill of Ward 
is crowned with a magnificent ancient rath, 
consisting of three circumvallations, which, 
connected with the historical references to 
the locality, and the present local tra- 
ditions, establishes its identity with the 
ancient Tlachtgha. The identity of Tlacht- 
gha with the Hill of Ward was first proved 
by the editor in a letter now preserved at 
the Ordnance Survey Office, Phoenix Park.” 


** Tyrone comprised the present counties 
of Tyrone and Londonderry, and the ba- 
ronies of Inishowen and Raphoe, in the 
county of Donegal. The inhabitants bore 
the generic name of Kinel-Owen, and had 
at this period branched off into various 
families, who were all tributary to one 
archchief, who was sometimes of the family 
of MacLoughlin, sometimes of that of 
O’Neill, and, in one or two instances, of 
that of O'Flaherty, now Laverty, descended 
from Aedh Allan, who was one of the six- 
teen monarchs of the Kinel-Owen race. 
These once great family names are still 
numerous in this region, but none bearing 
them at present are above the rank of 
farmers, except those who have entered 
into holy orders.’’ 


In correction of historical prejudices 
Mr. O’Donovan’s notes on the “ mas- 
sacre of Mullaghmast,” which has been 
so often made the text of factious in- 
vective, are important. The Four 
Masters term it “a horrible and abomi- 
nable act of treachery committed by 
the English of Leinster and Meath,” 
which statement is by a later historian, 
Dr. Curry, magnified into the follow- 


— 
. 


“*Yet, in that same year (1577), an 
horrible massacre was committed by the 
English at Mullaghmastan, on some hun- 
dreds of the most peaceable of the Irish 
gentry, invited thither on the public faith, 
and under the protection of Government.” 


These “ hundreds” dwindle to only 
180 in the History of the Irish Catho- 
lics by Philip O'Sullivan Beare; and 
when we mount still higher, to the first 
Irish authority, namely, Thady Dow- 
ling, Chancellor of Leighlin, a man 
whose credit is unimpeached, and who 


was living at the time, we find the 180 
diminish to 40. But the more im- 
portant fact is that the “English” who 
aes the massacre were not the 

nglish authorities; at most they were 
a party of the Anglo-Hibernians who 
were at the time considered to be at- 
tached to the English party. Mr. 
O'Donovan says,— 


‘That a massacre took place in the 
great rath on the hill of Mullamast is be- 
yond dispute ; but it is also incontrovertible 
that the most powerful families on both 
sides were Roman Catholics. TheO’ Demp- 
seys were deeply implicated in this mas- 
sacre, and the inhabitants of the district 
now believe that a curse has followed this 
great Irish family ever since, the last great 
man of the name being Cahir na g-Capull, 
or Charles the horse stealer, who was the 
last gentleman of this noble family ; and 
at this day the Dempseys of Clanmalier 
are the most plebeian and illiterate of all 
the families of the Milesian race. Tradi- 
tion does not attach any blame to the Fitz- 
geralds, much less to the Pigotts or Har- 
pools, as they were of English descent, 
but it brands the O’Dempseys with in- 
famy.”’ 


Upon Kilmallock, a flourishing town 
in Limerick, which was despoiled and 
burnt by James Fitz-Maurice in the 
year 1571, and which has been made 
the subject of no little bombast by 
“tourists in search of the pictu- 
resque,” Mr. O’Donovan remarks :- - 


‘* This town is called the Balbec of Ire- 
land by some enthusiastic, but ignorant or 
dishonest, popular writers: but the re- 
mains of the castles, houses, walls, &c., 
shew that there is no building there 
older than the thirteenth century (many of 
them still more modern), except, perhaps, 
a part of one round tower, which may be 
as old as the eleventh century.’’ 


In perusing Mr. O’Donovan’s genea- 
logical deductions, we have been at 
once interested and amused at the 
modifications which, in the progress of 
centuries, have taken place in Irish 
names, generally in order to reconcile 
them to the English ear. Thus, on 
the death of Muredach O’Cobhthaigh, 
bishop of Derry and Raphoe, in 1173, 
he tells us that his proper name, though 
now obsolete in baptism, is preserved 
in the surname Murray; whilst the 
family name O’Ccbhthaigh is Anglicised 
Coffey in the northern half of Ireland, 
but sometimes barbarously Cowhig in 
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the south.* Cionaeth (the Scotish 
Kenneth), is the origin of the Irish 
name Kenny.t Of O'Banon we are 

d,— 

“There were several distinct families of 
this name in Ireland. It is now Anglicised 
Bannan and Banon, but incorrectly Banim 
by the late celebrated novel-writer in Kil- 
kenny.”’ 


Ua Ciardha has come done into 
Keary and Carey; Maolruanoidh, “the 
ruddy chief,” to Mulrony ; from O’Ca- 
thain are derived O’Cane, Cane, and 
Kane,—and we suppose Kean ? 


‘* Sir Richard Cane, of the county of 
Waterford, and Sir Robert Kane, of Dublin, 
the distinguished chemist, who hasreflected 
so much honour on his name and country 
in the nineteenth century, are undoubtedly 
of this race.’’ (p. 1829.) 


Of all the various races the author 
speaks with true historic impartiality ; 
thus of Mac Mahon, Chief of Oriel :— 


‘‘The present representative of this 
family is unknown to the editor. The 
Baron Hartland of Strokestown, in the 
county Roscommon, and Sir Ross Mahon 
of Castlegar, in the county of Galway, are 
said to be of this race, but their pedigrees 
are unknown. Sir Beresford Mac Mahon, 
the son of the late Sir William Mac 
Mahon, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, is 
of a very obscure branch of the Mac Ma- 
hons of the county of Clare, his grand- 
father having been a gentleman’s servant, 
and his pedigree unknown.”’ 


We ought not perhaps to be sur- 
prised that Mr. O'Donovan should 
show less acquaintance with English 
names than with Irish ; but it certainly 
looks strange when he repeatedly fol- 
lows the Irish orthography Phiton and 
Phitun for the name of Sir Edward 
Fitton, which belonged to two persons, 
father and son, of no little note among 
the English governors of Ireland; the 
former having been the first President 
of Connaught and afterwards Vice- 
Treasurer of the Kingdom, and the 





* There is also Cowie as a surname, 
which we believe is Scotish. 

+ The synonyms of Irish christian names 
will surprise some readers. Domnall or 
Donnell is Anglicised Daniel ; Diarmaid 
or Dermot is rendered Jeremiah ; Tiege is 
Timothy; Turlough, Terence; &c. &c. 
Brian is Latinized Bernardus, in an 
epitaph of the date 1671. 
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latter President of Munster. The fa- 

mily was of Cheshire, and in the next 
eneration was raised to the rank of 
aronet. 

In a passage relating to the death 
of Walter Earl of Essex, the Editor 
has also left the very inaccurate state- 
ments of his text worse than uncor- . 
rected. The Four Masters say,— 


‘¢ The Earl of Essex, who had been ex- 
pelled the year before by the Lord Justice, 
Sir Henry Sidney, came [to Ireland, as 
Governor] over the province of Ulster 
this year. He landed in Dublin, but died 
before the end of a fortnight, of a sudden 
fit of sickness. His shirt and his heart 
were sent to his friends as tokens of his 
death.”’ 


Not to quarrel with the way in which 
the Irish viewed the departure of the 
Earl to England in 1575,—which, 
though ensuing shortly after Sir Henry 
Sydney’s arrival, was certainly not at 
the personal bidding of the new Lord 
Deputy,—the words supplied in brack- 
ets supporta more positiveerror. Essex 
did not return to Ireland as Governor 
of Ulster, but with what Dugdale calls 
“the airie title” of Earl Marshal of 
Treland. He landed at Dublin on the 
23d of July, two months instead of 
two weeks before his death; and his 
“sudden fit of sickness” lasted from 
the 21st of August to the 22d of Sep- 
tember. As for his shirt and his heart 
being sent to his friends, we cannot 
imagine what notion or superstition 
could require such attention to be paid 
to his shirt, and suspect the translator 
must for once have mistaken the sense 
of the original. His body was carried 
for interment to Carmarthen in South 
Wales. But the great deficiency in 
Mr. O’Donovan’s notes at this point is 
that he makes no reference to Mr. 
Evelyn Philip Shirley’s “Account of 
the Territory or Dominion of Farney,” 
4to. 1845, in which the Earl of Essex’s 
affairs in connection with Ireland have 
been fully detailed. 

Whilst the Earl of Essex was con- 
stituted Earl Marshal of Ireland, Sir 
Henry Bagnall continued Knight Mar- 
shal, as he had been before. In p. 


2087 Mr. O’Donovan improperly ap- 
plies the title Field-marshal, which 
was then unused, to Sir Nicholas Bag- 
nall ; and in p. 2067, with reference to 
the same person, we should read mar- 
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shalship instead of “ mastership.” See 
the high character given by Sir Hen 
Sydney to “Sir Nicholas Bagnoll, 
marshall of her majesties armye of 
ee in the Sidney Papers, 
i. 99. 

In conclusion, we-cannot conceal 
from our readers the fact, that with 
respect to Englishmen employed in 
Treland, this work will be consulted 
with some disappointment. It is in 
itself a chronicle of the Irish, written 
by Irishmen, and of the highest value 
for its native annals. But for the 
annals of the English government of 
Ireland, the historian must still look 
principally to English writers* and 
to state papers. en we consider 
that for some generations, and espe- 
cially in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Ireland was the arena upon 
which our military adventurers, and 
the unprovided scions of our aristo- 
cracy, sought for distinction and for 
settlement,—that it served, in fact, the 
purposes since accomplished by our 
colonies and by India,—the English 
annals of Ireland form a source of 
most interesting information in aid of 
biography and family history. Had 
the Annals of the Four Masters been 
less exclusively Irish, we should have 
said that the most appropriate appendix 
they could have received oon have 
been accurate calendars of the suc- 
cession of Lord-Deputies, Presidents, 
Marshals, and other officers who ad- 
ministered the English government ; 
as such lists would, in various cases, 
like a map, elucidate the course of 
events. or instance, between the 
period of Sir Henry Sydney’s first 
government of Ireland and his return 
as Lord Deputy in 1575, there was 
another Viceroy, Sir William Fitz- 
william, and it was from his jealousy 
that the Earl of Essex suffered. The 
Four Masters, however, lose sight of 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, and, as we 
have seen, ascribe his enmity towards 
Essex to Sir Henry Sydney. 

Mr. O’Donovan’s comments, like the 
text, chiefly concern the native Irish 
families ; in whose genealogies he is 





* The Irish portion of Holinshed’s 
Chronicles was the work of Edmund Mo- 
lineux esquire, secretary to the Lord 
Deputy Sydney. 


deeply conversant. Several of these, 
brought down to modern times, are 
appended, at the close of the work, 
to those already introduced at the foot 
of the . The only index attached 
is a short table of reference to the 
principal of those genealogies. i 
is much to be lamented, as without 
Indexes no one can tell to which of 
the 2500 pages to turn for many of 
Mr. O’Donovan’s most important and 
valuable notes, particularly those of 
the topographical class. e cannot 
but cherish some hope that this defi- 
ciency may still in some way be sup- 
plied, as the index to Madox’s Histor 
of the Exchequer was supplied in his 
Baronia Anglica, and that of Banks’s 
Extinct Peerage in his Stemmata 
Anglicana ; for Mr. O’Donovan an- 
nounces another historical work,—a 
review of Edmund Spenser’s “ View 
of the State of Ireland.” 

Afterquoting the judgment of Walter 
Harris, that “in the history and anti- 
quities of the country Spenser is often 
miserably mistaken, and seems rather 
to have indulged the fancy and licence 
of a poet, than the judgment and fide- 
7 requisite for an historian,” Mr. 
O’Donovan adds, - 

‘Tt is very much to be regretted that 
Thierry and other writers, being deceived 
by the celebrity of his name, have helped 
to perpetuate some of his fictions; but 
truth will finally triumph, and the editor 
intends to publish a review of Spenser’s 
View of the State of Ireland, in which he 
will give him full credit for his discernment 
of abuses, and expose all his intentional 
figments.’’ 


In a country where party misrepre- 
sentation has ever run so high as it 
has in Ireland, especial caution is re- 
quired to maintain true historic im- 
partiality. In this quality we must 
add that we have found Mr. O’Donovan 
in no degree deficient; on the con- 
trary, there are continual proofs of his 
anxiety to ascertain the truth, and the 
whole truth; and it will be a beneficial 
result of his indefatigable labours if 
his example in this respect should ex- 
ercise a correspondent influence upon 
those more popular writers who will 
hereafter derive their materials from 
his pages. 
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The Image- Worship of the Church of 
Rome. By J. E. Tyler, B.D. 8v0. 
Pp- xxvii. 283. 

Strictures on Dr. Milner’s work, en- 
titled “ The End of Religious Contro- 
versy.” By W.McGavin, esq. 24mo. 
pp. 416. 

The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way 
to Salvation. By William Chilling- 
worth, M.A. 2 vols. 18mo. 

MR. TYLER is already well known 
in the controversial arena by a work 
on the subject of Mariolatry, the de- 
served success of which has probably 
stimulated him, to devote his inquiries 
to another of the points in dispute, 
namely image-worship. ‘The title- 
page is a summary of the work, as it 
announces that such worshipis “proved 
to be contrary to holy Scripture and 
the faith and discipline of the Primitive 
Church, and to involve contradictory 
and irreconcileable doctrines within 
the Church of Rome itself.” As a 
reason for undertaking his present 
task, the author assigns, in general 
oy the attacks which have been 

e in our days upon the nature, 
character, and effects of the Reforma- 
tion. (p. 7.) And more particularly, 
he says at Pp. 2, “ We have been accus- 
tomed to hear from time to time that 
the charge brought against the Church 
of Rome of worshipping and adoring 

a is founded in ignorance or 

wilful misrepresentation.” The late 

titular bishop Milner asserted, that the 
question is a dispute about words; to 
which Mr. Tyler replies, that “The 
heathen writers, with whom the Fathers 
of the Primitive Church contended, 
had just as much right to charge their 
accusers with entertaining a dispute 
about words as our Roman Catholic 
brethren have now to represent in that 
light our objection to their worship.” 
(p. xix.) e once heard a liberal 
am argue, by way of defending 
the Romish use of images, that the 
heathens did not worship them, a mode 
of reasoning which, if it were admitted, 
would make the divine precepts and 
reproofs to contend against a shadow. 

In fact, the ye ge soon showed the 

vicious nature of his own argument, 

by raising doubts about the reception 
of the Bible itself. 

The first part of this work comprises 
the doctrine and practice of the Church 
of Rome before the Reformation ; the 
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second, the Council of Trent, and the 
present doctrine and practice; the 
third, the evidence of Scripture and of 
the Primitive Church against image- 
worship: which inquiry is continued 
down to the time of Charlemagne. It 
may appear hypercritical, but in this 
division of the work the Fathers would 
obviously have been a more accurate 
expression than the Primitive Church. 

n the recapitulation, at the end of 
the volume, Mr. Tyler thus sums up 
the argument :— 


‘Tt bas then been shown that the re- 
ligious worship of any material or visible 
representation of an absent object of ador- 
ation, is contrary to the letter and the 
spirit of the holy Scriptures, both of the 
Old and of the New Testament. We have 
also seen that the worship of any image 
representing the Deity, or our blessed 
Saviour, as God and man, or any saint or 
angel, or the Virgin Mary, is contrary to 
the doctrine, and discipline, and practice of 
the Christian Church for more than seven 
hundred years.’’ (p. 254.) 

‘‘ Great resistance, indeed, was made 
in several parts to the introduction of this 
novel and heathenish worship, especially 
in our own country ; yet the superstition 
grew and prospered, and for centuries 
triumphed over the pure worship of 
apostolic and primitive times. The poi- 
sonous fruits of this corruption, too plea- 
sant to the taste of our fallen nature, are 
described by various writers; and our 
attention has been especially fixed by 
Polydore Vergil on the deplorable extent 
to which the evil had spread on every side 
at the close of the century before the Re- 
formation.’’ (p. 256.) 

‘¢The Council of Trent ... decreed 
that images must by all means be had and 
retained in churches, and that due honour 
is to be paid to them, appealing at the 
same time to the second Nicene Council 
[A. D. 787] for the assertion, that the 
honour paid to an image is passed on to 
the prototype, and authoritatively pro- 
nouncing that difference to exist between 
idol-worship among the heathen and image- 
worship among Christians which has been 
shewn iu the course of this work to be 
groundless, imaginary, and contrary to 
the fact.’’ (pp. 256-7.) 


Such is the analysis of Mr. Tyler’s 
work, taken from his own summary, 
and it will give the reader an outline 
of its contents. To go fuller into them 
would require a dissertation on the 
several parts of the subject, which is 
unnecessary in describing a recent 
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work, the purchase of which thestudent 
can never regret. Nowhere, that we 
are aware of, will he find such a col- 
lection of materials toward making 
himself well acquainted with the ques- 
tion. In a word, it is a valuable as- 
semblage of citations and arguments. 
Nevertheless we wish that the author 
had given the originals of his extracts 
from the Fathers and other sources, 
not that we mistrust them, but the 
value of the work would thus have 
been greatly increased. In the next 
edition they ought by all means to 
appear, and we would even suggest 
the printing of an appendix contain- 
ing them, to accommodate the pur- 
chasers of the first. The subject might 
have been treated more extensively 
in some respects, especially in the con- 
cluding part, concerning the pious 
frauds which have been practised by 
means of images, and the testimonies 
of reflecting Romanists to the abuse 
which results from their worship. On 
the former of these points, we would 
direct the reader to two little books 
lately published, viz. “The Life of 
Ramon Montsalvage,” and “ Magic, 
Pretended Miracles,” &c. in the series 
entitled “The Monthly Volume.” On 
the latter we will merely refer to 
Courayer, who, in a note to his trans- 
lation of Sleidan, says,— 

‘« If images were an occasion of super- 
stition and abuse there ought to have been 
no hesitation as to the propriety of destroy- 
ing them, although in themselves they were 
not positively wrong. . . . . Perhaps the 
most reasonable and moderate part would 
be to permit, for the ornament of the 
churches and the instruction of the simple, 
pictures descriptive of actions and his- 
torical events, but to suppress images of 
particular saints, to prevent their super- 
stitious worship by the people, who often 
address them as the source of the blessings 
which they ask.’’ (Vol. i. b. iv. p. 160.) 


In connection with the pessage jest 
quoted the words of Naclantus (Nac- 
chianti), a member of the Council of 
Trent, may be given as expounding 
the doctrine of image-worship, and 
pronouncing the moderate explanation 
of it insufficient. In his commentary 
on the Romans, Venice, 1567, in a dis- 
sertation 5 i eeee to verse 23, chap. 
i. he says, “ Wherefore, not only must 
it be confessed that the faithful in the 
Church do adore before the image (as 


some, perhaps, for caution’s sake ex- 
press themselves), but also that they do 
worship the image without any manner 
of scruple which you may suggest.” (p. 
202; Tyler, p. 76.) The principle on 
which he grounds this assertion is, that 
the same adoration is due to the i 

as to the original. If this were ad- 
missible, there would be some difficulty 
in making the prohibition in the second 
commandment intelligible. 

Dr. Milner in his subtle work en- 
titled “ The End of Religious Contro- 
versy,” (but which ought rather to 
have been styled its perpetuation), as- 
sures us that according to Romish 
judgment images are to be reckoned 
among things indifferent. In the con- 
cluding part of this volume Mr. Tyler 
considers that assertion at length, and 
shows it to be gratuitous, and opposed 
to the authorities on which the practice 
rests. We very much doubt whether 
it would be safe for any one, to plead 
this opinion as an excuse for neglect- 
ing them, where the power to punish 
heresy existed. It would indicate a 
scruple, and the Church of Rome has 
always taken alarm at scruples that 
affect her practices. 

For our own part, we cannot hel 
— the conduct of that ch 
in this respect as highly impolitic. 
She is perfectly sneroaat, the neue 
tion is perpetuated, and alienation 
strengthened, by her adhering to the 
use of images in her worship. She 
eannot be ignorant that to discard 
them would remove one serious ob- 
stacle to reconciliation, and that to 
cast them into the gulf which separates 
her fom ae aes would help 
tow ridgi e . The 
use which she chins int their favour 
is so imaginary (we do not mean a 
play on the word),* as not to warrant 
their being retained while they pro- 
long disunion. The objections of Pro. 
testants are conscientious, and founded 
upon the Divine word; while conscience 
cannot be pleaded in their support, 
and the practice rests on the word of 
man. And yet we are not aware that 
so easy and reasonable a sacrifice has 
ever n offered towards a peace. 
On the contrary, the negociations of 
Romanists are usually confined to 





* It is used by Mr. Tyler, p. ix. 
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ting the use of the cup in the 
Lord's Supper, and permitting the 
marriage of the clergy. If images 
have been included in any such pro- 
posal, the circumstance has esca 
our notice, or our memory has failed 
us in that particular. 
. Instead however of making advances 
toward reconciliation, the Church of 
Rome adds one impolicy to another, by 
expunging the second commandment 
from the decalogue. It is true that 
wherever expediency dictates a dif- 
ferent course the commandment is re- 
tained, with the view of persuading 
Protestants that it is not suppressed ; 
as, for instance, there are two cate- 
chisms published at Paris, both of them 
sanctioned by the archbishop, one of 
which (that of 1840) omits it, while 
the other (that of 1841) inserts it in 
part. But, as Rome is the normal 
school of Romanism, we must go thither 
to learn what the favourite practice is, 
and there we find that not only in the 
short catechism of 1839, but also in 
the larger one (where brevity cannot 
be pleaded) of 1840, the commandment 
is omitted. And as this last is printed 
with the approbation of the college 
“De Propaganda Fide,” we may con- 
sider it as .o model, from which no- 
thing but local expediency will venture 
to depart. What effect the suppres- 
sion of a document would have upon 
the minds of a jury, is too obvious to 
point out. 

This sensitiveness is not confined to 
eatechisms, but appears in the expur- 
gatory policy of the Romish Church, 
which takes alarm at the slightest 
whisper against images. In the Index 
of 1607, under the head of Polydore 
Vergil, a passage of a general nature 
on the worship of images (De Invent. 
Rerum, b. vi. c. 13) is expunged; and 
it is curious that Mr. Tyler, who has 
quoted this very passage at p. 38, seems 
unaware of the fact. The summary 
of the Second Commandment, “ Nullius 
animalis effigiem colito” (b. v. c. 9), 
has also a mark of suppression (del.) 
affixed to it, a greater instance of jea- 
lousy than which we cannot imagine. 
Even the “Bibliotheca Sanctorum 
Patrum” of De la Bigne (Paris, 1589) 
does not escape; for, on account of 
the opposition of Jonas of Orleans to 
the worship of images (and his consent 
to their use does not save him), the 


Censor Brasichellen says, “ Ista Jonze 
magno cum judicio et caute legenda.” 
The Spanish Index of 1612 attacks 
even the indices of books that are per- 
mitted, and objects to such items in 
that of the works of Athanasius as 
“ Adorari solius Dei Sea 
tollendas esse, testimonia—Idololatria 
est Deum corporalibus, &c.” Nor is 
this item in that of Augustine, “ Ima- 
ginum usus prohibitus,” allowed to 
ass.* Whatistheinference to bedrawn 
om this sweeping principle of suppres- 
sion? Such sensitiveness betrays a sus- 
picion that Protestants are not so un- 
reasonable in condemning images as 
Romish writers would elsewhere repre- 
sent them. Chillingworth saw the bear- 
ing of this argument, and urged it against 
“the lawfulness of worshipping pic- 
tures,” as well as other points in dis- 
pute: “A collection of whose testi- 
monies we have (without thanks to 
you) in your Indices Expurgatorii; 
the Divine Providence blessedly abus- 
ing, for the readier manifestation of 
the truth, this engine intended by you 
for the subversion and et A of 
it.” (chap. v. s. 91.) Such jealousy 
acts in the wrong direction, instead of 
the right one ; for it is not the writings 
of Fathers and others that require 
amending, but the Tridentine decrees. 
To borrow an idea from the poet Mar- 
tial, it is not many erasures that will 
correct the evil, but a single one.t 
The Council of Trent admits the 
existence of a great practical evil by 
the fact of dissuading from it, in the 
decree concerning images (Sess. xxv.), 
“Omnis turpis questus eliminetur.” 
Here, however, the word turpis is re- 
dundant, for who would plead guilty 
to it, even at the bar of their own con- 
science? High-minded persons did 
not need it ; while with that class whom 
Palingenius styles “Fex hominum” 
(Zodiacus, b. v. 1. 499), and for which 
expression, no doubt, he was put into 
the Index, it must have proved inef- 
fectual; and to ordinary minds the 
practice would become a snare. Indeed, 





* On this head the reader may consult 
Mr. Mendham’s curious volume ‘The 
Literary Policy of the Church of Rome.’’ 

t Non possunt nostros multe, Faustine, 

lituree 
Emendare jocos ; una litura potest. 
Mart. Ep. 10, b. iv. 
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all legislation, to be efficacious, must be 

nal, and not merely cautionary. 
Therefore the epithet should have 
been omitted, and the decree have 
stood thus, “Omnis questus elimine- 
tur,” as a preservative from one great 
evil at least. An instance of its ten- 
dency occurs in a letter of Archbishop 
Browne of Dublin to Cromwell in 
1538, complaining that he found this 
motive an obstacle to reformation. 
“'The Romish reliques and images of 
both my cathedrals in Dublin, of the 
Holy Trinity and St. Patrick’s, took 
off the common people from the true 
worship ; but the prior and the dean 
find them so sweet for their gain, that 
they heed not my words.” (Biog. Brit. 
art. Basnet, note F.) But in whatever 
degree this motive may have operated, 
the conduct of our Reformers was 
laudable in the same proportion, for 
sacrificing a source of gain by reject- 
ing image-worship altogether, and thus 
making a cautionary decree unneces- 
sary. 

These remarks have led us away 
from Mr. Tyler’s work, to which we 
must now revert. ‘To his remarks at 
p- 103—106, on the perversion of He- 
brews xi. 21, we may add that Dr. 
Scholz, the Romish editor of the Greek 
Testament (Leipzig, 1836), “ not only 
does not give any sanction to the Vul- 
gate reading, but explains it as every 
Protestant does, that Jacob uttered 
his dying prayer supporting himself 
on the top of his staff.” (See Dr. Pye 
Smith’s “ Messiah,” ii. 208, ed. 1847.) 
There are a very few mistakes, such 
as Marcions for Marcionites (p. 74), 
and Chosroas for Chosroes (p. 84), 
and it is fortunate for the reader that 
they are unimportant. The book de- 
serves the fullest encouragement, and 
will probably find its way into most 
lists of works on the Romish contro- 
versy. 

2. Having alluded in the foregoing 
remarks to Dr. Milner’s professed 
“End of Religious Controversy,” we 
would take this opportunity of men- 
tioning a little volume, which has ‘been 

ut into our hands as an answer to it. 
The late William M‘Gavin, esq. of 
Glasgow edited in 1822 a weekly paper 
called “The Protestant,” which, for 
its copiousness and other recommenda- 
tions, has obtained some repute in the 
controversial catalogue. It included 
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strictures on Dr. Milner’s work, which 
are now reprinted in a little volume, 
with permission, and without altera- 
tion, excepting some verbal corrections 
and the omission of a few sentences or 
expressions of a personal nature, or 
which referred to temporary circum- 
stances of the day. The efforts which 
have been made to push Dr. Milner’s 
work into a wider circulation, by re- 
publishing it in a cheap form, required 
to be met in the same way, and a good 
service has been performed by extract- 
ing those portions of “ The Protestant ” 
which bear on the subject. 

3. We have to mention a reprint of 
Chillingworth’s celebrated work, con- 
cerning which Sir William Jones says, 
“In whom could the Roman Church 
have a more formidable opponent than 
in Chillingworth, whose deep knowledge 
of its tenets rendered him so compe- 
tent to dispute them.”* It is now 
republished in a neat form, accessible 
to the general reader, and complete, 
without alteration or abridgement. 
Various editions, the preface states, 
have been collated to correct the errata 
of the press, and a few explanatory 
notes are added. As a specimen of 
the collation, we would refer to chap. 
vi. s. 38 (vol. ii. p. 391), where the 
words “it is not a thing which is in 
our own power,” are justly substituted, 
from an Oxford edition, for “your 
power,” as they stood in a London one. 
The text of Knott’s work, which was 
printed by Chillingworth along with 
his own, is retained, and given in a 
smaller type, which is very desirable, 
as, ina London edition of 1820, the 
type is the same, which once led, we 
believe, to Knott’s being quoted for a 
sentiment instead of his antagonist. 
Although we do not agree with John- 
son that “no man reads long together 
with a folio on his table,” still he was 
right in saying that “ books that you 
may carry to the fire, and hold readily 
in your hand, are the most useful after 
all.” The present edition not only 
possesses this external requisite, but, 
from its completeness and correctness, 
some aoe ones also. 

The reader will not be displeased, 
we presume, to find himself removed 
from a controversial topic to one of 


* See the Essay on the Gods of Greece, 
Italy, and India, As. +y i, 272, 8vo, ed. 
3K 
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pure literary history. Chillingworth’s 
work is one of the last in which the 
writer republishes his antagonist’s text 
along with his own. The last is Ful- 
ler’s “ Appeal of Injured Innocence,” 
1659, written in answer to Heylin’s 
Examen Historicum, or Animadver- 
sions on the author’s Church History. 
It was, at least, begun, and nearly 
carried through, on this plan, by way 
of dealing more fairly with Heylin 
than he himself had done in garbled 
attacks on the History. But while the 
press was at work an objection was 
raised by Heylin’s stationer (publisher), 
as being likely to suffer by the re- 
printing of his book in other hands; 
and Fuller was therefore obliged to 
content himself with extracting par- 
ticular passages in the remainder of 
his “ Appeal.” He quotes the former 
controversy between Whitgift and 
Cartwright, as an example of what he 
wished to have done, and fairly argues 
that “the plaster must be as broad as 
the sore.” (Sect. 161-164.) The in- 
terests of copyright have, however, 
prevailed, prs the practice may now 
be reckoned among the “ Curiosities of 
Literature.” It is difficult to reconcile 
those interests with the practice ; but 
there can be no doubt that it had a 
beneficial effect, as it obliged writers 
to keep to their opponent’s text, and 
afforded an easy detection of incon- 
clusive reasoning or unfounded asser- 
tion. At present a writer can make 
his antagonist, whom he professes to 
answer, say anything he likes, and then 
can refute it without much fear of de- 
tection by readers in general. The 
real points at issue, as being less 
manageable, are thus kept out of sight, 
and the reader’s imagination is not 


likely to supply them. 


The Origin of the English, Germanic, 
and Scandinavian Languages and Na- 
tions, with a Sketch of their Early 
Literature, §c. By the Rev. Joseph 
Bosworth, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
EVERY Englishman who would 

know more than is commonly known 

of the great Teutonic rock from which 
he has been hewn, and of his kindred 
with the Teutonic tribes around him, 
or of the Germanic hordes who once 
pressed so hardly on the circle of the 

Roman power as to have left their 

deeds a part of Roman history, should 


make this production of Dr. Bosworth’s 
most praiseworthy toil his own; and 
the philologist, who may be perplexed 
with the shred-work of broken words 
which have been picked up from other 
tongues to make modern English, wili 
find in it a good clue to the strong and 
pure form of the speech of his mighty 
forefathers. 

Here we find outlines of the history 
of the bold Angles and Saxons to whom 
we owe the land we live in, and the 
energy by which we have won so many 
others. Here we have an account of 
our brethren the Friesians, who once 
held the sea-border from the Elbe to 
Holland, and who still linger in the 
free-minded, big-buttoned skaters of 
Frieseland in Holland, with a language 
almost as intelligible to an Englishman 
as an un-Friesian Dutchman. 


*¢ As we tommelje oeuwer ’t wetter, 
Heu we ’t slim, en soms hwet better,’’ 


their sailors say, or, as we may word 

it in English,— 

As we tumble over the water 

(Sometimes) have we it (the weather) 
slim (bad), and sometimes a whit better. 


Then we read of the Netherlandish 
men, language, and writers ; and of the 
Goths, some of whom, the Visigoths 

West Goths,) under Alarie (Ali-ric, 

ll-ruler), sacked Rome in 410, and 
afterwards settled in Spain ; and of the 
Ostro-Goths (East Goths), who won 
a part of Italy in the 5th century; 
and of the Franks of the neighbour- 
hood of Frankfort, who invaded Gaul 
under Pharamond (Fegermund, Fair- 
face), in 420. ‘We find that the Goths 
and Franks were few in comparison 
with the populations they overcame in 
Spain, Italy, and Gaul, as their lan- 
guage was lost through the greater 
strength of those of the lands they took. 

Then we have specimens of the 
dialects of high and low Germany, and 
an instructive section on the Northmen 
or Scandinavians of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, and of Iceland, 
whither some of the fallen nobles of 
Norway went from the power of 
Harold Haarfagre (Hairfair or Fair- 
hair), who made himself head of all 
the little kingdoms of Norway in the 
9th century ; and lastly we are told of 
the skalds (poets) and sagamen or 
talemen of Iceland, and of their works 
the eddas or books of mythology, and 
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sagas or historical tales. ‘The early 
Icelandic skalds seem to have been a 
kind of wandering war-bards or poet- 
chroniclers, who composed, and, before 
the introduction of writing, learnt by 
rote, the poems in which the Icelanders 
preserved their national history and 
mythology. They were, therefore, 
much like the bards of the ancient 
Britons, whom Cesar is most likely 
right in ranking as Druids, and who 
were said “magnum numerum versuum 
ediscere,” and they differed from the 
minnesingers (love-singers ; minne, love, 
singer, singer), of Germany, and trou- 
badours (¢rovatori, inventors) inasmuch 
as the love-bards fulfilled the singular 
but not bootless office of keeping up 
the softening influence of the fair sex 
on the minds of men daily under the 
brutalizing power of war at the in- 
roads of the northern tribes upon the 
shivered empire of Rome in the middle 
ages; and thence may have arisen the 
highmindedness and delicacy of the 
chevalier “sans peur et sans reproche” 
of the middle ages, and the elevation 
of woman in his mind. 

The word Edda, the name of two 
of the Icelandic mythological books, 
the poetic Edda and the prose Edda, 
means grandmother, as if the Edda 
were the oracle of the olden time. 
The poetic Edda was compiled, most 
likely from older bard-songs, in the 
11th century, and contains mostly the 
creation and theogony of the Teutonic 
mythology ; and the prose Edda, com- 
piled about a hundred years after the 
older one, is mainly an “ars poetica” 
for the instruction of young skalds. 
The sagas are many, and one of them, 
the Lodbrocar Qvida, or song of Lod- 
broc, is of much historical worth to 
us, as its subject is the death of Lod- 
broc (Shaggy-brogues), who invaded 
Northumbria, against Ella, in the 9th 
century, and was taken by Ella and 
cast into a dungeon to perish by vipers. 
He is made to sing, like a dying swan, 
in this death-song, the tale of his great 
deeds, and to end it with the strain 
worthy of a Teutonic mind,— 


‘* Leegiandi scall ec deyia.”’ 
Laughing I will die. 
A mis-reading of a line of this poem 
seems to have bred the —_ that 
one of the joys of the Northmen’s 


Valhalla was the drinking of beer out 


of the skulls of their foes; but the 
dying LoSbroc only says that he shall 
drink beer there 
“¢ Or bidg-vibom hausa,’’ 
Out of the wide-bowed skull or horn. (of 
the skull). 


The gods of the Scandinavians were? 
as it would seem, natural agencies and 
abstractions personified. Thor was 
thunder or heat, and his companion 
Thjalfi was lightning ; and we read in 
the Edda of a competitive running 
between ‘Thjalfi (lightning) and Hugi 
(thought), in which Thjalfi is beaten ; 
and elsewhere we are told that Loki 
(hunger) engaged in an eating match 
with Logi (fire) and was worsted. 

Thor (atmospheric or solar heat ?) 
tries to drain the great horn (the sea?) 
but cannot empty it, though he takes 
astoundingly large drafts (by evapo- 
ration ?). 

We believe the Greek mythology was 
of thesamekind. The Titanes, sons of 
£olus and Terra, shut up in the earth, 
we take to be volcanic fires. They 
threw stones against heaven, as volca- 
noes do; and they were overcome by 
Hercules (gravitation, which brought 
down their stones again?). We think 
all the labours of Hercules may be re- 
solved into effects of gravitation. He 
crushed the lion of Nemzea in the cave. 
This would happen if part of the roof 
fell by its own weight. He caught 
the swift stag—whatever that stag was 
—for Eurystheus, by slightly wound- 
ing (affecting) it, and lessening its 
swiftness. He caught the boar of 
Erymanthus by following it through 
the snow; and he cleansed the Augean 
stables by the action of gravity,—the 
flowing of a stream of water. Mer- 
cury we think was the god Hugi of 
the Scandinavians (thought), and so 
had winged feet as a token of the 
swiftness by which he outran Thjalfi 
or lightning : and of course he was the 
god of language, as thought begets 
speech, and was, as thought is, the 
inventor of the principles of science 
and trade. In the northern mytho- 
logy we find thought as one of two 
ravens—Hugin (thought) and Munin 
(mind)—who whisper all things to 
Wodin. 

Dr. Bosworth gives us an excellent 
section on the office and utility of 
etymology in connection with ethno- 
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logy, and in the strengthening of the 
discriminating powers of the mind ; 
and we gladly receive his work as 
one of those that will help us to the 
purification and correction of our yet 
too little understood tongue. 

How, for example, came we to have 
the past tense form thought from think ? 
By the help of all the Teutonic tongues 
we can find the steps of immutation 
through which the root pine, penc, went 
into thought. It seems at first to have 
been a mixed verb, or one that made 
its past form by the flattening of the 
vowel, and also by the ending ode, ed. 
So Denc- became Sonc-ode (thonced), 
then by syncope thonede ; and then by 
the disappearance of the x before the 
throat letter c, thocde. But where is the 
evidence that the x would so disappear ? 
In the Icelandic, where we have drec-a, 
drink; feck for the Anglo-Saxon 
feng ; and siga, to sink ; as well as in 
the Latin scidi, fidi, fudi, from scindo, 
Jindo, fundo ; and in the Greek Tira, 
mao. pbacw, from the radicals Tirav, 
nav, pOav. ‘Then Socde, by the natural 
conversion of the soft d into its rough 
kins-letter ¢, after the rough gutteral ¢, 
became Socte; and the tokens of that 
form are found in the German dachie, 
and the English thought, whose g was 
once articulated. Socte, by the down- 
wearing of g into h, became, in Anglo- 
Saxon %Sohte, and that immutation is 
shown in Dutch, in which, we believe, 
de groot (the great) is pronounced de 
hroot. With these immutations, we 
know why, we have brought, sought, 
taught, wrought, strait, from the roots 
bring, sec (seek), tec (teach), ‘weorc 
(work), strec (stretch); and we see 
that by analogy draught from drinc 
should be draut, not draft. 


The Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee 
exicon. 

WHILE the clergyman is trained 
by years of teaching to a critical ex- 
actness in the reading and analysis 
of the language of the New Testa- 
ment, he is too commonly left to 
understand the words which the 
Holy Ghost first spoke through Moses 
and the prophets as best he can: whe- 
ther he may direct himself by the 
light of the English or Septuagint ver- 
sions, which afford a far less safe light 
than that of the original tongue ; or 


by teaching himself ‘Hebrew when he 


ought to be affording the fruits of it to 
others. 

We think that many men who up- 
hold clashing doctrines on the strength 
of old Testament texts in English, 
would more readily reconcile their dif- 
fering opinions if they understood the 
Hebrew of their trusted passages. 
The Prayer-book version of the 6th 
verse of the 68th Psalm, “ He is the 
God that maketh men to be of one 
mind in an house ;” once rose in our 
mind as a good text for a sermon on 
unity of spirit in families: but the 
Bible-version is startlingly different 
from it, and we found the Hebrew 
would not afford anything like the 
doctrine we meant to preach. 

The most bewildering and disheart- 
ening thing in self-instruction in the 
reading of Hebrew by the bare root- 
lexicons is the disappearance, in some 
forms of the verb, of the first or some 
other of its radicals, which makes it 
very hard to find the root, and there- 
fore the meaning of the form under 
hand. Thus, in the first psalm, we 
have 

yl wn’ PID WR 
which gives it fruit in its season. 

Here qn» has lost its first radical, 
and if the young Hebraist takes the 
» (yod) for it, he will not find mf 
such root as it will send him to loo 
after; and the difliculty of finding the 
true root may be understood by the 
irksome directions given in grammars 
for seeking it. 

One before us, and a very handy 
little one it is, tells us—* If when the 
prefixes, affixes, heemantiv and para- 
gogic letters, signs of the gender, num- 
ber, &c. are rejected” (unluckily the 
unripe Hebraist cannot always distin- 
guish these elements from radicals), 
“three letters remain, they commonly 
contain the root. 

“Tfonly two letters remain, the root 
is a defective verb, and may be found 
either by prefixing’ or 3, or by in- 
serting } or ’, or by doubling the last 
letter, or by adding 7 to the end. 

“In many cases it is not easy to see 
at first which of these steps is to be 
taken; and till the learner has become 
tolerably versed in the language, he 
may be forced to try several of them, 
until he finds which is the right in the 
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given case.” To the truth of this we 
can bear witness by many a good hour 
lost in root-seeking ; and we do not 
think we can better recommend the 
excellent Analytical Lexicon, of which 
we are writing, than by assuring our 
readers that wherever it may be in a 
Hebrew reader’s hands, his otherwise 
great perplexity will be unknown, as 
it contains “an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of every word and inflexion 
contained in the Old Testament scrip- 
tures precisely as they occur in the 
sacred text, with a grammatical analy- 
sis of each word, and lexicographical 
illustration of the meanings. In the 
passage which we have shown, we 
should find the word {n° thus— 

Kal fut. 3 pers. sing: 
my iam (§ 17, rem. 3) ttm 
71" conv. ' 


with direction to the root {2, and all 
other necessary particulars of the word. 
The Lexicon contains a series of 
Hebrew and Chaldee paradigms and a 
grammar, and its compiler is Mr. B. 
Davidson, resident tutor of the Hebrew 
College of the British Jews’ Society. 


Hints on the Management of Female 
Parochial Schools. By a Clergy- 
man’s Wife. 

THIS is a very little book on a very 
great subject, the education of the 
mothers of a generation yet unborn ; 
the “spes gregis” of England, upon 
whom hang the moral life and political 
strength of the nation in years as yet 
unknown. The good mother gives her 
child, under God, more than his phy- 
sical frame, for she moulds his soul 
also; and from a generation, of bad 
mothers no nation can ever hope for 
a generation of good men. While our 
girls have been unwomaned,—trained 
up out of woman’s true training,—and 
morally spoilt in the factory and the 
field, and under the contamination of 
nests of sin, the statesman finds their 
wicked children, when they become 
unhappy mothers of a miserable if not 
sin-born offspring, and needlessly won- 
ders why they are so degenerate and 
demoralized. The best training for 
a girl, at least in low or middle life, 
is a house-training under a good 
mother, who brings her hands up to 
the skill of her own, arid imbues her 
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heart with her own virtues, and leaves 
her a fair renovation of her fading 
self; and the school best answers its 
best ends when it supplies in some 
way the missing education of God’s 
own teacher, the good mother, or 
carries it up from the deficiencies of 
her house-training. But we cannot 
hope that a twelvemonth’s instruction 
should make up for the bad training 
of thirteen or fourteen years, and it is 
almost inexcusable to expect the fruit 
of good training from bare instruction 
without it. Our forefathers, the An- 

lo-Saxons, rude as we wrongly be- 
ieve them to have been, understood 
the = difference between Jeran, to 
teach, and ftyan, to train, or educate ; 
nor would they have thought that a 
year’s instruction from a professed 
teacher of good manners could give 
one the grace of the ingrown polite- 
ness of well-bred minds, if it were taken 
only after a twenty-years’ life of pot- 
house vulgarity. 

Still a little good is better than 
none ; and a little good may be done 
by a school-training, even on girls of 
degraded families. But if we wish to 
save the daughters we must try to 
raise the tone of moral life at their 
homes ; for the school-lessons on clean- 
liness and purity of heart are with- 
stood with fearful odds by the repul- 
sively filthy abode of the bad house- 
wife, and by the uncleanness of the 
lips of reprobate fathers and brothers. 

The little book that has brought 
this most important matter before our 
minds affords many good hints,—the 
fruit of the writer’s own experience in 
the control of a parochial girls’ school,— 
as well on the economy of girls’ schools, 
as on the ang. and ends of the in- 
struction they might best afford; and 
our own experience in our poor and 
we fear too fruitless labours on the 
sterner stuff of the “spear healf,” 
spear half, as the good king Alfred 
calls the pugnacious male sex, in dis- 
tinction from the “spindel healf” or 
the sex of fair beings that erst were 
veritable spinsters, allows us to recom- 
mend her work to our readers as right 
trustworthy. 

The writer thinks that, where both 
a master and mistress cannot be hired 
for a mingled school of boys and girls, 
a woman is more desirable than a man 
teacher. We are of the same opinion : 
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woman, as we have already hinted, is 
God’s own teacher, and therefore, as 
far as she has knowledge to give her 
pupil, and power to control him, she 
is a good teacher. The writer re- 
commends slate exercises in the writing 
of English, and says she “has hardly 
ever met with a female seryant edu- 
cated in a national school who could 
write a washing bill correctly without 
the most absurd mistakes in ortho- 
graphy,” and this only quickens us to 
publish our opinion, that a more pho- 
nographic mode than we have of wri- 
ting English would greatly lessen the 
time and vexation of learning the now 
most hardly-overcome art of speaking 
to the eye. Under the heading dress, our 
fair writer discusses the love of finery, 
and the overbearing benevolence of 
the croppers of poor school-girls’ curls; 
and we are happy to find that she seems 
to hold, even though it is rather fear- 
fully, what we cannot but think a 
sound opinion. Finery is a word of 
very indefinite meaning, though of the 
gaudy ribbon and the artificial flower, 
which even our author would forbid, 
there can be no mistake. 

With submission to our fair writer, 
who, as a woman, should know more 
of woman’s heart than we do, we must 
be bold to believe that we cannot be 
fair judges of “the instinctive fond- 
ness for dress in women,” unless we 
inquire, or at least bear in mind, wo- 
man’s mission in social life. Woman 
is a “help meet” for man. Man has 
to do the rough work of life, and it 
tends to make him coarse, harsh, ani- 
mal, Godless; and woman, to whom 
the Allwise has given softness, deli- 
cacy, and a keen perception of the 
beautiful in visible and intellectual 
nature, is to be the refiner of his rude- 
ness, the soother of his impetuosity, 
the purifier of his affections and of 
his abode, and the ennobler of his soul. 
Thence her love of cleanliness and of 
harmony of form and colour, and her 
keeh perception of odours, and her 
abomination of such as betoken the 
presence of what would be hurtful to 
health. Thence her love of flowers, 
as living types of beauty in form and 
colour, and as helpers, by their sweet- 
ness, to the yearnings of her own 
nature against unwholesome smells. 
What then can be the mighty harm of 
her putting the blossom which, if she 
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has a true woman’s nature, she must 
love, on her glossy head; or how is 
she to win man from the filthiness of 
an uncleansed dwelling, and an un- 
washed body, better than by making 
herself a living pattern of cleanliness 
and brightness and grace? Where is 
the swain that can go with an easy 
mind into the society of a cluster of 
lily-bright girls, in rags that show his 
limbs, and ‘in dirt that covers them ? 
Our authoress seems to see the fitness 
of the nature which the Allwise has 
given her sex, for she says “ from this 
instinctive fondness for dress in women 
may proceed, if properly directed, the 
love of order, of cleanliness, of economy, 
of neatness.” 

We think the croppers are clearly 
sinful in the snipping operations of 
their too-busy scissars. It is clear 
from the words of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, and from physical truths, 
that long hair is a glory, and a cover- 
ing of which a woman not only may 
not be lawfully deprived by others, 
but which she may not cast away 
herself ; and, before we wrathfully 
pluck away the bit of ribbon that 
blushes over the white ear of some 
little village Rachel, we may do 
well to inquire of ourselves whether 
it might not be appearing in another 
form among ourselves in the cockade 
of a tiger, or the red collar of a foot- 
man. Let girls’ minds be trained to 
choose becoming attire; but we can 
never make folks wise by publishing 
standing orders that nobody is to be 
foolish. 

The authoress observes that heads 
of families often complain of the un- 
steadiness of their servants, and ex- 
press surprise that in these educational 
days so’‘much immorality in that class 
prevails; but they are exposed to great 
temptations, and we fear that while good 
ladies are labouring with most earnest 
hearts, in the village school, to save 
girls to God and the world, their own 
sons are sometimes working, with de- 
plorable recklessness, the evils of the 
sins of Shechem Ben Hamor. 


a plague which is spreading with awful 
strength among us, and which cannot 
be wholly stayed in village girls’- 
schools. It is not the sin of one. “ Ak 
hat,h se na budje tale,” a clapping is 
not made with one hand, as the Hin- 
doos say; and we fear it is taken in 
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hand too late by the university proc- 
tors: but it is sad to consider that 
unless it be stayed the nation must 
fall. If we cannot save our women 
we are all lost. 


Scenes and Sketches from Life and Na- 
ture, Edgbaston, and other Poems. 
By Thomas Ragg, author of “ The 
Deity,” Se. &c. 12mo. 

AFTER the varied encomia of the 
critics upon Mr. Ragg’s poetry which 
we find appended to this volume, it 
would be presumptuous in us to offer 
a dissenting opinion, and _scarcel 
possible to out-do what has been al- 
ready said in approbation of his muse: 
We might not feel justified to de- 
scribe the contents of this volume (in 
the words of the newspaper critics) 
as “poetry of an high order ;” for it 
seems to us commonplace, though un- 
exceptionable in respect to sentiment, 
and generally correct as to metre, 
but surely the old hermit, “ Saint 
Goderick of Finchale,” hobbles most 
confoundedly. 

The principal poem, which is de- 
scriptive of that “region of villas and of 
rural homes,” the suburb of Birming- 
ham called Edgbaston, is in blank 
verse, and in its local allusions will 
suggest pleasing recollections to those 
acquainted with the district. After 
representing 

——- the deep vales 

Pregnant with richest fruits, the distant fields 

Green with fair pasturage, or cover'd o’er 

With Ceres’ richest treasures, 


the poet adds, 


And, to the North, the darkly-flanking town 
Encroaching constantly, like the wild waves 
Of Ocean on some tempest-beaten coast, 
Till, by its heavings, on thy very verge 

The swelling tide of population ’s thrown, 
And, but for barriers by a Calthorpe raised, 
Would sweep the lustre of thy vales away. 


To which allusion the following ex- 
planation is supplied in a note: 


‘¢ The regulations under which the Cal- 
thorpe estate is let out in building leases, 
are such as will, for nearly a century at 
least, keep the parish of Edgbaston open, 
airy, and rural. Only a certain number 
of houses are allowed on a given quantity 
of ground, (always sufficient to leave good 
garden room,) and no manufactory, tavern, 
or beershop is permitted to be introduced, 
The change in passing in any direction 


out of the parish of Birmingham into the 
Calthorpe estate is readily discernible.” 


This note, which we have quoted as 
conveying to a stranger the best idea 
of Edgbaston, is one of several appended 
to this poem ; and the others are filled 
with some valuable historical and to- 
pographical particulars, for much of 
which the author acknowledges his ob- 
ligations to Charles Yates, esq. We 
cannot, however, pass unnoticed two 
outrageous archeological assertions : 
one, respecting 

‘¢— the inscription 777, above the 
north door of the old church at Edgbaston. 
It has been suggested that the 777 was 
only a monogram, mistaken by a mason 
for a date, to which it bore some re- 
semblance. I see, however, no impro- 
bability in its being the date of the original 
church.”’ 


The writer will perceive the im- 
probability, when he learns that Arabic 
figures were unknown for many cen- 
turies after this supposed date; and, 
if it be not original, how could it have 
been ascertained when such figures 
had come into use ? 

The other extravagance to which 
we alluded is the line 
Like the Col-Onis of the ancient world— 


supported by a note, in which the 
Etymologicon Magnum is quoted for a 
statement that the settlers dispersed 
from Babel “first erected a Col-Oni, 
or mound of earth,” and from that 
their settlements “were called Col- 
Onis; or, in modern language, Co- 
lonies.” This is, we suppose, about as 
absurd a derivation as could be found 
even in the Etymologicon Magnum. 
The other notes, however, are ge- 
nerally filled with more substantial, 
though less aspirin, learning. But 
there is a misprint at p. 142, in the 
survey of the Rectory, through which 
we just lose the information it was in- 
tended to convey, as to what the tithes 
were worth beyond the reserved rent. 





Reflections on the European Revolution 
of 1848. By a Superior Spirit. 
WHO this Superior Spirit is, who 
adopts the style and manner of Mr. 
Carlyle, we do not know. He professes 
to take an impartial survey of the 
whole subject, which he has divided 
into three parts—the Case Stated, the 
Cause Argued, Judgment Pronounced, 
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The object of the whole is to show that 
the reign of Louis vipers was one of 
personal objects and selfish intrigues : 
that the great designs for which he 
was appointed to succeed the fallen 
dynasty before him were lost sight of : 
that no reforms, economical or elec- 
toral, were made: and that he utterl 
neglected the prime duty—the nation’s 
first desire and its perpetual hope—the 
regeneration of its social state. Elec- 
toral reform had been a public neces- 
sity. Insurrection, attempts at regal 
assassination, incendiary fires in the 
rural districts,—all were evidences not 
to be denied of the general discontent, 
which parliamentary majorities could 
not stifle, nor a servile ministry sa- 
tisfy. The King was identified with 
the system of government, and thus 
liable to personal censure and public 
animadversion. Hence arose the re- 
strictions on the press (fifty - seven 
journals extinguished in sixteen years), 
and secret arrests, and a growing evi- 
dence that the principles of the govern- 
ment and the interests of the nation 
were at variance. 


*¢ At length,’’ says the Superior Spirit, 
“‘utterly forgetting the people, the citizen 
King thought of little but the formal rou- 
tine of his own and foreign courts, diplo- 
matic relations, and family intrigues, and 
personal advantages. In all this, un- 
warned by the mere mercantile conscience 
by which he was guided, the aged monarch 
failed to suspect either guilt or dishonour. 
He saw no world beyond the circle of 
business of which he had constituted him- 
self the centre,’’ &c. 


In the meantime, while the aged mo- 
narch was buying, selling, jobbing, in- 
triguing, and running in debt, marrying 
sons and daughters, and filling his pa- 
laces with unpaid ‘for goods, the deter- 
mination for a republic was a settled 
thing in the nation. It had been de- 
bated and discussed : what affected la- 
bour, finance, and representation were 
the vital subjects before them. ‘Thus 
stood the position of the public cause, 
waiting an opportunity to move. The 
timidity of the government in the 
crisis of danger, and the defection of 
the national guard, settled the matter 
in three hours. So much for the 
* Case Stated.” The second division, 
the “ Cause Argued,” is employed in 
showing the vices of the old system, 
both in France and other European 
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countries ; assuming, according to cir- 
cumstances, many different shapes, and 
connected with different interests (see 
M. Louis Blanc’s History of the Ten 
Years, p. 122) ; and in applauding and 
adopting M. Lamartine’s demands,— 
“For a wise and moderate govern- 
ment, without blood; but we must 
have a republic.” “Judgment Pro- 
nounced,” which is the third and last 
portion of the work, reviews the causes 
of discontent and rebellion in our own 
country asin France. What the charter 
means, he says, is an extension of the 
suffrage: besides that, the working 
and middle classes demand a reduction 
of the national expenditure, and the 
equalization of taxation. “Touching 
the other four points of the charter,— 
electoral districts—no property quali- 
fication—paid members of Parliament 
—and vote by ballot,—ano rational man 
now ventures an objection.” 

But these, after all, are only means 
to an end—means to realise some ul- 
terior purpose—and thatis, the securing 
the welfare and happiness of every por- 
tion of society, by the organization of 
labour. 


‘© So long,’’ says Lamartine, ‘‘ as the 
immense problem, the organization of la- 
bour, shall not be solved in the interest of 
all, there never will be repose for society 
nor security for the rich man, who is as 
much interested as the operative that its 
solution be prompt, and, above all, equit- 
able.”’ 


But how is this organization of la- 


_ bour to be effected, which is to give 


security to every man, whether he 
work his brain or his hands, his body 
or his mind, that he shall find employ- 
ment? The author answers thus :— 


‘¢In my opinion a permanent board of 
public works, constantly employing at mi- 
nimum wages the surplus labour in the 
market, presents the key for the solution. 
- «+ « Let the board of public works 
be always open to the man who is com- 
pelled to work at minimum wages, and 
let public works be proceeded with, more 
or less speedily, according to the amount 
of surplus labour in the market; and 
when the surplus labour exceeds the 
present means of employment enlarge 
the sphere of operations, by adopting 
the best of the plans and suggestions 
given: for minimum prizes for plans and 
suggestions as to the most desirable and 
profitable works in all localities to be un- 
dertaken by the government are to be 
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offered. Capital and intelligence must 
be supplied by government, invention 
stimulated by appropriate inducements, 
and the requisite machinery contrived for 
honestly carrying out whatever shall be 
wisely determined. Let this be done, and 
we shall have no more talk of Charlism 
here, or of Repeal there. Agitation will 
decrease, even as labour and its rewards 
increase.’’ 


Some of our readers, when they con- 
sider to what conclusion all these spe- 
culative theories have at last arrived, 
may, like ourselves, think that, with 
the monk in the Escurial, we have been 
mistaking painted figures for real per- 
sons ; they may hint, that this organiza- 
tion of labour is no more than another 
term for government finding work for 
everybody: which is equivalent to a 
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man’s agreeing to pay himself at the 
end of every day for the work he has 
done; and, when he lays down his 
spade or his pen, to put so much mone 
into his breeches pocket and call it his 
earnings : but we shall cease to wonder 
if there are some things which appear 
to us a little visionary in the lower 
portions of the national structure, when 
we are permitted to survey the higher, 
where we shall find that they are in the 
most perfect harmony. 

‘The governing power must be brought 
into identification with the operativepower : 
in other words, the work-man must rule the 
idle-man : and as we see it now in France, fo 
the poet as the highest, most laborious, 
and most intelligent of workers, must the 
chief place be given.’’* 





Religious Letters. By the Rev. Samuel 
Rutherford. 18mo. pp. xx. 420.—The 
author of these celebrated Letters was Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of St. 
Andrew’s, during the reign of Charles I. 
Swift, in his notes on Burnet’s ‘‘ History 
of his Own Time,’’ says, ‘“‘ Rutherford 
was half fool, half mad.’’ Mr. Cecil, on 
the contrary, says in his Remains, ‘ Ru- 
therford’s Letters is one of my classics. . 
. . - Heisa real original. There are in 
his Letters some inexpressibly forcible and 
arresting remonstrances with unconverted 
men.’’ Swift, we fear, from the com- 
plexion of his mind, could not appreciate 
Rutherford, and he had too little tolerance 
in his taste to endure the Scotticisms and 
archaisms which occur throughout the Let- 
ters. That which is addressed to Ninian 
Mure, 1637, and entitled ‘‘ Advices to 
Youth,’’ might, however, have found fa- 
vour even with Swift. ‘‘ Beware of the 
folly of dangerous youth, a perilous time 
for your soul: love not the world; keep 
faith and truth with all men in your cove- 
nants and bargains; walk with God, for 
he seeth you. Do nothing but that which 
-you may and would do if your eye-strings 
were breaking and your breath growing 
cold.’’ (p. 253.) There are some Select 
Sentences at the end of the volume, not 
included in the preceding Letters, of which 
a few specimens may interest the reader : 
‘* This world is a great forest of thorns in 
your way to heaven, but you must go 
through it.—Our pride must have winter 
weather to rot it.—Holy fear is a searching 
of the camp, that there is no enemy within 
our bosom to betray us ; and a seeing that 
all be fast and sure.—Sow not rotten seed ; 

Gent, Maa. Vou, XXX. 


every man’s work will speak for itself 
what his seed hath been.’’ The present 
edition contains the most valuable of the 
letters, and without abridgment, except 
where the present standard of taste would 
dictate an omission, or where matters are 
of a local and temporary nature. A glos- 
sary of Scottish words is given. The Let- 
ters are arranged in chronological order, 
so as to form an epistolary autobiography. 
Contents of the several Letters are pre- 
fixed, which will serve as a guide to the 
reader, if he has particular subjects in view. 





English Repetitions in Prose and Verse. 
By J. F. Boyes, M.A. St. John’s College, 
Oxford.—A well chosen selection of more 
than two hundred short pieces in prose 
and verse, from some of our best writers ; 
some of whose charming fancies and whole- 
some truths we think, with the compiler, 
might be not idly taken up in schools, to 
soften the asperities of cubic equations, 
or freshen up the mind from its irksome 
prosecutions of curves of the second order ; 
and we believe it would bring us no harm 
if the ‘‘ vocal nine’’ could compete for 
our attention a little more than they do 
with the god gold ; and if the up-growing 
generation of the ‘‘ nation of shopkeep- 
ers’’ could be taught to feel that there is 





* Since this was written unfortunately 
the poet has disappeared, and the general 
has taken his place, much to the satisfac- 
tion of all, who found the empire of Par- 
nassus neither very safe nor very strong ; 
and that the nine Muses, with only one 
horse (Pegasus) to mount them, was not 
quite sufficient to put ‘ a revolution. 
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a source of purer happiness than even that 
of converting fourpenny pieces into six- 
pences, or living higher than one’s neigh- 
bour, by a hunter and proud insolvency. 
Our author says truly, in speaking in his 
well-written preface of the cultivation of 
the fine arts as sources of intellectual gra-~ 
tification, that taste, or the joy of a culti- 
vated ideality, is neglected as unproductive, 
though it is hard to show ‘‘ how that can 
properly be termed unproductive which 
is capable of affording gratification, lasting 
and independent, when our efforts to pro- 
duce wealth have ceased, and when mere 
wealth, without mental resources, has 
ceased to produce pleasure.’’ The end of 
wealth-getting must be happiness ; but we 
think that the wearisome toils of the wealth- 
winner are not always the shortest way to 
it. The naturalist, wandering among his 
summer blossoms or glittering insects, or 
the poet or painter, with his heart leaping 
at the glories of God’s earth, may have 
found it at much less cost of gold. 





The Baron’s Little Daughter; with 
other Tales, &c. Edited by Wm. Gresley, 
A.M.—This pretty little volume of prose 
and verse is dedicated to the Ladies Ka- 
tharine and Minna Howard, who we have 
no doubt are highly pleased with the grace- 
ful present made to them. 


And these poor tales, in after years, 
Shall seem like a remembered strain 
Of that green vale, and those calm hours,— 
Child-pleasures, ne’er to come again. 


Sweet hours! ye loved them for the tale 
Of saint, and chief, and maiden dear, 

And I for sake of the young hearts 
That cared my simple speech to hear. 


The framework of the narrative is in 
prose, while the little romantic tales in 
verse are introduced to enliven it. For 
ourselves, we like both parts, for there is 
truth, simplicity, and nature in both. We 
must, however, leave the little volume in 
the little hands and hearts that will delight 
in it, and content ourselves with Gerty’s 
repetition of Mamma’s song, with which 
it concludes. 


When the breath of English meadows 
Is fragrant on the breeze, 

And the flowers in my own garden 
Are musical with bees; 


In the calm and pleasant evenings 
Will ye think of her who died, 
When the summer hath no twilight, 
When the salt sea hath no tide? 


Then, when your lips shall name me 
Without or grief or gloom, 

My spirit, like a sunbeam, 
Shall glide into your room, 
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Though ye see me not among you, 
Though I breathe not with your breath, 
The bond is still between us, 
And love outliveth death. 


And all that blessed spirits 
In the land of rest may do 
To minister to others, 
That will I do for you. 


In the glimmer of the moonshine, 
On your closely curtain’d beds, 

It may be mine to hover 
With white wings o’er your heads, 


It may be mine to linger 

In the fragrant morning air, 
And carry up to Heaven 

The incense of your prayer. 


I may listen to your laughter, 
I may watch o’er you in pain; 
Will ye think of me, my darlings, 
When ye see me not again? 
In the sweet hour when I nursed you, 
Will ye think of her who died, 
When the summer hath no twilight, 
When the salt sea hath no tide? 





Three Sermons before the University of 
Cambridge. By Rev. F. W. Harper.—The 
two first of these discourses are on the text 
of “ Love not the world,’’ and have been 
published by the desire of some who heard 
them: in their opinion of the merit of 
these compositions we agree, conceiving 
the arguments to be closely and correctly 
followed, and the conclusions justly drawn. 
The third discourse is one perhaps sug- 
gested by the later events which have .a 
spread such terror in our social system, 
and well-nigh loosened the bonds which 
held the different ranks of society together ; 
and as we fully coincide in the soundness 
of the reasoning, and consider that it will 
alone lead to a proper knowledge of the 
subject, when so much wilful misappre- 
hension exists, we think it might usefully 
be published in a cheap and popular form. 
—We also have before us another sermon 
called ‘* True Loyalty,’’ by Rev. Eardley 
Wilmot, on the support of the Protestant 
throne and constitution; which has been 
called forth by the events of the times, 
and which, we trust, will serve to dissipate 
some of those clouds of error in which 
this generation of the world seem for a 
time to have been rendered blind and co- 
vered with darkness. 
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A Call for Redress in a matter of Pi- 
racy committed on Dr. Fliiyel’s German 
and English Dictionary, §c.—Well may 
Dr. Fliigel call himself “an injured au- 
thor,’’ for he has seen the harvest of many 
long and laborious years carried off by 
others, and himself deprived of the just 
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reward expected for one of the most accu- 
rate and excellent works of the kind that 
has ever been published ; and he has fur- 
ther seen this work, which he had laboured 
to bring in successive editions to perfec- 
tion, mutilated and injured by those who 
most unjustly took it as their own. Feel- 
ing deeply, as we do, for this learned and 
meritorious scholar, we hope that this in- 
stance of ‘‘ robbery and wrong”’ will turn 
attention to a better system of copyright, 
—a subject of great importance not only 
to authors, but to all who are concerned 
in the welfare of literature,—and in its 
receiving, for the public benefit, every 
possible assistance, encouragement, and 
security. 





Leonore. By George Jannings.—'This 
poetical attempt should have been sub- 
mitted by the author to some friend whose 
critical judgment would have pointed out 
the defects, and given some useful instruc- 
tions for his improvement in the difficult 
art of poetical composition. He might 
have made his story more interesting, and 
added many circumstances that would 
have enlivened it and given to it a more 
dramatic form and character. He ought 
also to study expression, and endeavour to 
attain a greater correctness in his poetical 
language. Then he will learn to reject 
such expressions as 


It seems as if, beneath the wave, 
Were spread another blue concdve. 


And 


Her soft blue eyes their radiance threw 
Upon those cheeks of brunette hue. 


A very bad expression for two reasons. 
The first, as using a foreign word instead 
of an English; the second, as making an 
adjective of a substantive. Again we find 
the following : 
And:scarce had morning’s lovely ray 

The latest cloud of night dispers’d, 
When rumbling up the rocky way 

The sound of troopsadvancing burst, &c. 
And soon adown the deep ravine 
Array’d in Austria’s martial sheen, &c. 
Rumble is a strange word for representing 
the march of troops; and we do not know 
what raiment a man wears who is “ ar- 
ray’d in sheen.’’ At p. 40, describing 
the death of Leonore, 
Yet cheer’d by heavenly hope in death, 
She gasp’d away her precious breath. 
And p. 48. 


As if its hostile frown they fear’d, 
Their onward course the boatmen veer’d. 


Whether this is a misprint for steered, 
or whether it was intended by the writer, 
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we do not know, but it had better be 
changed in another edition. By diligent 
reading of the best poets, by careful study 
of their method of composition, by prac- 
tice and revision, the author of this poem 
will soon find himself making great ad- 
vances in his art, and able to take a bolder 
flight with more security and satisfaction. 





Select Works of the Rev. John Mac- 
laurin, 18mo. pp. iv. 271.—The late Mr. 
Wilberforce, in his ‘‘ Practical View of 
Christianity,’’ made more than one refer- 
ence to Maclaurin’s writings. The author 
was brother to Colin Maclaurin, the cele- 
brated mathematician, and uncle to John 
Maclaurin, an eminent Scotch advocate, 
who was raised to the bench in 1787 by 
the sessional title of Lord Dreghorn. Mr. 
Maclaurin was also the author of “ An 
Essay on the Prophecies relating to the 
Messiah,’’ Edinb. 1778, which Mr. Orme 
in his Bibliotheca Biblica, calls the work 
‘* of a most powerful and accomplished 
mind.’’ Of his sermons and essays the 
same competent critic says, ‘‘ they con- 
tain very admirable views of divine truth, 
and will richly reward an attentive pe- 
rusal.’’ This volume of select works con- 
tains his essays on Prejudices against the 
Gospel (referred to by Mr. Wilberforce) 
and on Christian Piety; and four ser- 
mons. 1. The Sins of Men not charge- 
able on God. 2. Glorying in the Cross 
of Christ. 3. God’s chief Mercy. 4. 
The Law magnified by the Redeemer. 
The second of these is known as the 
author’s ‘‘ celebrated sermon; ’’ it is some- 
times announced as such in print, and we 
have heard this opinion confirmed by 
readers. We give an extract from the 
first essay, which shows no ordinary in- 
sight into human nature. ‘‘ The passions 
of the heart are the most cunning reason- 
ers in their own defence; and they have, 
in a manner, an inexhaustible invention 
in contriving artifices and plausible co- 
lours for their own vindication, as well as 
in devising stratagems for obtaining their 
objects, and compassing their ends.’’ 


(P. 6). 


The Fulfilling of the Scripture. By 
Robert Fleming. 18mo. pp. x. 358.—The 
author of this work was pastor of the 
Scotch Church at Rotterdam from 1677 
to 1691, where it was originally printed, 
the first part of it appearing in 1674. It 
appears, from Mr. Steven’s work referred 
to below, that in 1674 Mr. Fleming was 
living in London. It is his principal 
work, and has gone through six editions, 
previous to this, which is abridged from 
that of 1681, viz. the third. It is de- 
signed to show the acting of a particular 
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Providence, but there are few subjects 
of doctrinal or practical interest (ge- 
nerally speaking) that are not touched 
upon init. Mr. Steven, in his History 
of the Scottish Church at Rotterdam (p. 
112), describes it as ‘‘ a production which 
does much honour to the piety and sound 
professional learning of its author.’’ He 
derives a reflected celebrity at this time, 
from being the father of Robert Fleming, 
junior, who was pastor of the same church 
from 1695 to 1699. The younger Fleming 
published in 1701 ‘* The grand Apocalyp- 
tic Question concerning the Rise and Fall 
of Rome Papal,’’ in which he calculated, 
with surprising exactness, that the humi- 
liation of the French monarchy would take 
place (as the Fourth Vial) before the year 
1794. This interpretation excited consi- 
derable attention at the end of the last 
century, as well it might. Another of his 
conjectures was, that the humiliation of 
the papacy would coincide with the year 
1848, a supposition which passing events 
are not belying. This work has lately 
been reprinted, both in England and Scot- 
land, and it certainly is one of no incon- 
siderable interest. 





The Monthly Volume, Nos. 15 and 24. 
—The former of these volumes, which has 
somehow been overlooked at its first ap- 
pearance, is entitled ‘“‘ Modern Jerusalem,” 
and serves as a sequel to that on “ Ancient 
Jerusalem’? (No. 12.) It begins with 
the death of Herod, and though the term 
modern may seem inapplicable, the reader 
must be fastidious, if he allows that ob- 
jection to last beyond the first page. It 
takes in the History of Jerusalem from its 
overthrow to the Crusades, with an out- 
line of those adventurous expeditions, and 
a description of the present state of the 
city. There are few works that group 
all these diversified particulars into so 
narrow a compass. ‘The essence of many 
volumes of travels is given here, including 
portions of the topographical poem pub- 
lished by Purchas. At p. 184 Longinius 
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should have been printed Longinus.— 
No. 34, on ** The Origin and Progress of 
Language ’’ has this strong recommenda- 
tion, the want of separate works on that 
subject, of the same comprehensive cha- 
racter : so far, therefore, as its limits ex- 
tend, it supplies a desideratum in our 
literature. It displays a respectable degree 
of research, combined with sound views of 
Divine truth, and may form an introduc- 
tion to philological studies, a taste for 
which it is likely to leave on the reader’s 
mind. At p. 158 Alydemes is a misprint 
for Abydenus. The subsequent reference 
to antiquity should have been given more 
precisely than in a simple citation of Mr. 
Redford’s work, especially as Mr. Faber, 
in his “ Hore Mosaice’’ (2d edition), has 
not noticed the circumstance. 





The Sacred Diary. By W. Gearing. 
18mo. pp. xvi. 164.—This little volume 
is further entitled ‘‘ Select Meditations for 
every part of the Day, and the Employ- 
ments thereof.’’ The author was Rector 
of Christchurch, Southwark, 1688. At 
first the reader might suppose that this 
work was a specimen of the author’s own 
Diary, but, as the second part of the title 
indicates, it is a series of directions how 
to pass the day. If in some few points it 
will appear over methodical, still its general 
object and tone are excellent, and often 
the parts of a book which make the deepest 
impression are the incidental, and not the 
formal ones. It might be called a com- 
mentary on the scriptural precept To re- 
deem time. Section 23, on ‘‘ The Import- 
ance of a Calling and Business,’’ is worth 
every young man’s perusal, however in- 
dependent of the world in his circum- 
stances.. It is a book that deserves to be 
handled nocturnd et diurnd manu, as Ho- 
race says. In some respects it is a ‘‘ Holy 
Living,’”’ like Jeremy Taylor’s, upon a 
smaller scale. A few digressive passages 
have been omitted, and obsolete words ex- 
changed for others of the same meaning. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Congress of this association 
commenced at Worcester on Monday the 
14th of August. The Mayor and Corpo- 
ration received the President, Lord Albert 
Conyngham, at the Guildhall, where his 
Lordship delivered an inaugural address. 
Mr. T. Wright then read a note on some 
Worcestershire antiquities exhibited by 
Mr. Ledsam, the high sheriff of the county; 
and Mr. Fairholt a dissertation on early 
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Monumental Effigies previous to the tima 
of King John, as illustrative of the tomb 
of that monarch in Worcester cathedral. 
Mr. Wright afterwards read a paper 
‘‘On the Romantic Materials of History, 
illustrated from the Autobiography of 
Egwin Bishop of Worcester.’”’ Egwin was 


the founder of the abbey of Evesham : his 
autobiography does not exist in its original 
state, but it is worked up into one of the 
lives. contained in a volume of Saints’ 
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lives, a MS. of the tenth century, now in 
the British Museum. The legendary inci- 
dents upon which Mr. Wright enlarged in 
this paper have been already pointed out 
in his Biographia Britannica Literaria, 
vol. i. p. 223. The Virgin Mary and two 
angels appeared to the Bishop in the woods: 
these were the wood-nymphs of the ancient 
Germans, who in their legends usually 
appear in triads. The destruction of a 
city, which one of his biographers assigns 
as an historical fact to the site of Alcester, 
is in Egwin’s original vision a mere moral 
allegory. 

Tuesday, Aug.15. After apublic break- 
fast in the Town Hall, the Association ac- 
companied the Corporation to service at 
the cathedral, where they were met at the 
north door by the Dean and Chapter. 

Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A. afterwards 
delivered a lecture on the History and 
Architecture of Worcester Cathedral. 

An Account of Queen Elizabeth’s Visit 
to Worcester in 1575, was read by J. M. 
Gutch, esq. F.S.A. 

Mr. J. O. Halliwell read some notices 
of the Custom of Catterning, as recently 
practised in Worcestershire. This was a 
practice for the children of cottagers to go 
round to the neighbouring farm-houses to 
beg apples and beer for a merry-making 
on St. Katharine’s day, the 25th of 
November: and on that day, being the 
last of the annual audit, the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester still yearly distribute 
some spiced wine, called the Cattern 
bowl. 

J. R. Planché, esq. F.S.A. read a paper 
“On certain peculiarities in the Ladies’ 
Head-dresses of the fourteenth century.”’ 

Mr. Lukis contributed a paper, ‘On 
the sepulchral character of the Cromlechs 
in the Channel Islands.’’ 

Wednesday, Aug. 16. The morning 
was occupied by a visit to Sudeley Castle, 
which has been recently in part re-edified, 
and furnished in the ancient style, by 
Messrs. J. and W. Dent, of Worcester. 

Mr. Gutch read an account of the 
Clothiers’ Company of Worcester. 

The Rev. Mr. Rudd read a paper ona 
Roman inscription discovered at Kempsey, 
which is deciphered, VALERIO CONSTAN- 
TINO PIO FELICI INVICTO AUGUSTO, a 
dedication to Constantine the Great. 
From the flue of a bath having been found 
among the same ruins, a villa is supposed 
to have stood on the spot. 

Mr. J. G. Waller communicated a 
dissertation on Monumental Brasses ; and 
Mr. Fairholt explained the peculiarities of 
several from which rubbings were exhibited 
in the meeting-room. 

Thursday, Aug. 17. This day was 
occupied by excursions to Malvern, Eves- 
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ham, Elmley Church, Holt Castle, &c. 
In the evening a soirée was given by Lord 
Albert Conyngham. 

Friday, Aug. 18. Mr. Pettigrew un- 
rolled a mummy, brought from Thebes by 
Joseph Arden, esq. F.S.A. It was afemale, 
bearing no features of extraordinary occur- 
rence, but agreeing with the characteristics 
which the lecturer has already laid down as 
a mummy “‘ of the second class.’’ A public 
dinner afterwards took place at the Guild- 
hall, at which Lord Lyttelton, the Lord 
Lieutenant, presided. 

Mr. Wright read a paper on the Mise- 
reres, or sculptured stall-seats in Cathe- 
drals and Collegiate Churches. 

‘¢ These sculptures range in date from 
the thirteenth century to the Reformation, 
and are distinguished by various degrees of 
excellence. Sometimes they are very rude, 
but commonly, like the illuminations in 
some manuscripts, they possess a con- 
siderable share of artistical skill. They 
are found on the continent as well as in 
England, and the general character of the 
subjects is so uniform, that we might al- 
most suppose that the carvers throughout 
Europe possessed one regular and acknow- 
ledged series of working patterns. Yet 
there is a great variety in the detail, and 
in the manner of treatment. Writers of 
vivid imaginations have given them no less 
a variety of interpretations. Some have 
conceived them to be satirical attacks 
aimed by the monks at one another, or at 
the secular clergy; while others have 
imagined that these strange and grotesque 
figures embodied in allegorical form the 
deepest mysteries of our holy faith. Each 
of these opinions was equally far from the 
truth. In all probability neither the de- 
signers nor the carvers were monks, al- 
though it is evident they were men of a 
certain degree of education, and well ac- 
quainted with the popular literature of the 
day, the different classes of which are here 
represented in a pictorial form.’’ Mr. 
Wright proceeded to show that some of 
these carvings were taken from the besti- 
aries, or books of natural history. On the 
very interesting stalls in the church of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, occurs the story 
of the maid and the unicorn, the latter 
being made a sacrifice to the hunter after 
having fallen a victim to the charms of 
beauty. The pelican, the elephant, the 
lion, and the more ignoble monkey, have 
their places on the stalls of Gloucester. 
The fabulous objects of the natural history 
of the middle ages—dragons, chimeras, 
griffins, and the like, are much more 
numerous. The syrenis seen on the stalls 
of Great Malvern. Next after the besti- 
aries, the most popular books of the mid- 
dle ages—books which were pictorially 
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illustrated with equal profusion,—were the 
collection of Ausopean fables, known under 
the titles of Ysoprets and Avynets, from 
the names of the celebrated fabulists AZsop 
and Avienus. With these was intimately 
connected the large romantic or rather 
satiric cycle of the history of Renard the 
Fox, which enjoyed an extraordinary de- 
gree of popularity from the twelfth century 
to the nineteenth. The fables and the 
romance of Renard are frequently repre- 
sented on the stalls. The fable of the rats 
hanging the cat is represented in a carving 
on the stalls of Great Malvern, The man 
and the ass, the fox carrying away the goose, 
and one or two other similar subjects, are 
found at Gloucester. The fox preaching 
is found on one of the side ornaments 
of a stall carving in Worcester cathedral, 
and is not of unfrequent occurrence else- 
where. Another class of literature, fre- 
quently accompanied with pictorial illlus- 
trations in the manuscripts, comprises the 
calendars or ecclesiastical almanacks, in 
which the domestic or agricultural employ- 
ments of each month are pictured at the 
top or in the margin of the page. Such 
subjects are extremely frequent in carved 
stalls. Three in Worcester cathedral re- 
present men mowing, reaping, and sheav- 
ing the corn. Another represents the 
swineherd feeding his pigs, by beating 
down the acorns from the trees. Scenes 
of hunting or hawking are also frequently 
met with. The stall-carver has given a 
still wider range to his imagination in re- 
presenting domestic scenes. A curious 
example at Worcester represents a man 
closely wrapped up, seated beside a fire, 
stirring his pot; on one side are two 
flitches of bacon, the winter’s provisions, 
suspended to a hook, while on the other a 
cat is basking in the warmth of the 
chimney. On a stall at Minster in the 
Isle of Thanet, an old woman is occupied 
at her distaff, accompanied by two cats of 
grotesque appearance. One of the stalls 
at Great Malvern represents a man at his 
dinner ; another a woman in bed, attended 
by a physican. Others of this class are 
more grotesque and playful, representing 
games and pastimes, and practical jokes, 
not always restrained within the bounds of 
modern delicacy. Monks and nuns some- 
times appear in scenes of this description, 
of which some curious examples are fur- 
nished by the stallsin Hereford cathedral. 
It is remarkable, and especially character- 
istic of these carvings, that scriptural or 
religious subjects are very rare. The 
story of St. George and the Dragon occurs 
on a stall at Stratford-upon-Avon, the 
side-ornaments to which are not very con- 
gruous grotesques. The stories of the 
great medieval romances also find a place 
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in these representations. A foreign ex- 
dmple represents the fabulous Aristotle 
subdued by the charms of his patron’s wife 
—the subject of a well-known poem, the 
lai d’Aristote. A stall at Gloucester, no 
doubt taken from one of the old romans 
de geste, represents a knight in combat 
with a giant. Subjects that may be con- 
sidered as strictly allegorical are also rare}; 
perhaps the figure of a naked man en- 
veloped in a net, with a hare under his 
arm, and riding on a goat, in the stails of 
Worcester cathedral, may be considered 
as belonging to this class. A figure of a 
fool riding on a goat occurs on the stalls 
at Gloucester. The subjects most com- 
monly supposed to be of this allegorical 
character are mere grotesques, copied from 
those fantastic sketches so often found in 
the margins of manuscripts of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt read a paper on 
Encaustic Paving Tiles. After recounting 
the examples already best known, he stated 
that, on his first examination of Worcester 
cathedral, he could hardly find a score of 
ornamental tiles, with the exception of the 
sepulchral cross in the Lady Chapel (en- 
graved in Nichols’s Examples, Part II. 
and in our Magazine for May 1844); but 
in the passages leading from the vestries at 
the west end of the south choral aisle, and 
the adjoining singing-room, he had since 
discovered, on the removal of a large 
quantity of decayed furniture and rubbish, 
some pavements of the finest character, to 
the extent of at least seventy square 
yards, for the most part remaining in 
their original arrangement. The patterns 
are various. Besides some exquisite designs 
of foliage extending over sets of four, nine, 
and sixteen tiles, birds, sacred emblems, 
and other devices, there is a fine series of 
heraldic decorations, containing amongst 
others the arms of Clare, Boteler, Warren, 
Scot, Beauchamp, and the royal arms: 
these are all single tiles, but there are also 
some fine examples of shields, composed 
of four tiles ; the lion and spread eagle of 
the King of the Romans, are represented 
within double quatrefoils, and his shield, 
charged with a lion rampant within a bor- 
der bezanty, is placed lozengewise on the 
four tiles, the lateral spaces being filled 
with elegant foliage ; the floors are divided 
into compartments by borders of shields 
or birds, (of patterns identical with some 
discovered in one of the ancient kilns near 
Worcester,) and these compartments are 
filled in with tiles laid lozengewise, the 
patterns upon them being divided from 
each other by bands of plain black quarries. 
This gives a good effect and pleasing 
variety to the pavement. 

J. A. Repton, esq. F.S.A. sent a paper 
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with a sketch of a rich capital from Wor- 
cester cathedral, to point out the advant- 
age of clearing away the whitewash from 
our ancient buildings. The discovery of 
the beautiful capitals in the cathedral is 
owing to the hint suggested by his late 
father.—Mr. Repton also sent a paper 
with a sketch of one of the brass-plates 
from Writtle church, Essex, to shew that 
we are not always to depend upon the 
rubbing for a correct representation of the 
plate itself. 





SUSSEX ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Aug. 10. The Annual Meeting of this 
Society took place at the County Hall, 
Lewes, the Earl of Chichester in the 
chair. A large collection of antiquities, 
contributed by various exhibitors, was 
displayed in the room. Among them 
were, various remains from the Roman 
iron-works at Maresfield (hereafter no- 
ticed), a great variety of coins, seals, 
weapons, and pottery, &c. &c. The Earl 
of Chichester exhibited Oliver Cromwell’s 
pocket bible in four thin volumes. On 
the walls were displayed rubbings from 
several fine monumental brasses. 

W. H. Blaauw, esq. Hon. Secretary, 
read a paper on the Priory of St. Pancras 
at Lewes. In 1077 William de Warenne 
applied to the monks of Clugni, soliciting 
some of them to establish themselves at 
Lewes. The king was rather a rival to 
the intention than a helper, for he sent to 
Normandy to get a dozen monks, pro- 
mising to make them all bishops or abbats, 
as the Norman monks were much esteemed 
for their superior learning and manners, 
The founders originally intended the Priory 
for ten persons only. A fixed sum of 20s. 
a year was paid to Clugni in lieu of all 
other claims. The first dedication of the 
church took place between the years 1091 
and 1097. Gundrada died three years 
before her husband, who, in his will, left 
directions to be buried in the church of 
St. Pancras with his wife, which was done. 
Mr. Blaauw then made some allusions 
to the tomb newly erected in Southover 
church, and in which the remains of the 
noble founders, after having been more 
than once disturbed, had again found a 
resting-place. This tomb had been erected 
by subscription, and someof the noble sub- 
scribers were descendants of the Warennes. 
Amongst those claiming kindred were the 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Delawarr, and the 
Earl of Abergavenny. ‘Three hundred 
pounds had been expended upon it, and 
as it was not quite finished, any lady or 
gentleman might forward their subscrip- 
tions, which would be thankfully received. 
At the second dedication the then Bishop 
of Winchester cut off the hair of William 
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de Warenne in front of the high altar, a 
form used by way of seisin, and it is 
probable that it was at that spot that his 
body was afterwards buried. The Priory 
became afterwards a place of burial for 
many noble and distinguished characters. 
All Clugniac monasteries in England were 
founded from St. Pancras Priory. In 
1247, when great alterations were made, 
the master of the builders was John, and 
the master-mason was called sculptor, 
probably from being a superior workman, 
but his name is not known. In 1296 the 
church of St. John is described as being 
outside the church of the monks. Mr, 
Blaauw proceeded to describe some of the 
most remarkable grants to the Priory, and 
afterwards read some extracts from one 
of its chronicles preserved in the British 
Museum. 

Mr. M. A. Lower read a paper on the 
iron foundries of Sussex. He stated that, 
owing to the archeological acumen of the 
Rev. Edward Turner, of Maresfield, the 
existence of this manufacture could be 
traced back to the time of the Roman do- 
minion. This discovery originated from 
accident in the year 1844, when Mr. 
Turner noticed, upon a heap of cinders 
lying by the roadside, a small fragment of 
Roman pottery, and upon inquiry, he found 
that the cinders had been removed from 
Old Land Farm, in his own parish, for 
the repairs of the neighbouring roads. 
Upon going to the farm he found that the 
workmen employed in digging the cinders 
were exposing to view the vestiges of a 
Roman settlement. Further investigation 
elicited the fact that the manufacture of 
iron was there carried on by the Romans. 
Mr. Lower took an elaborate review of the 
continued manufactory of iron in this 
county from that period until the 17th 
century, when it attained its highest 
prosperity. The largest existing remains of 
Sussex iron are the ballustrades which sur- 
round St. Paul’s cathedral. They were cast 
at Lamberhurst furnace, and their weight 
is above 200 tons. Their cost, according 
to the accounts kept at the furnace, was 
£11,202 0s. 6d. The annual consumption 
of wood at this furnace was 200,000 cords. 
Mr. Lower concluded by attributing the 
decline of the iron manufacture in this 
county to its production being more ex- 
pensive than in those districts where coal 
and iron are found in close proximity to 
each other. 

John Britton, esq. F.S.A. next ad- 
dressed the meeting, making some remarks 
on the brick castle of Hurstmonceux, of 
which he exhibited various drawings. 

Mr. Blaauw read some extracts from 
a complete Roll for the Rape of Lewes of 
all who had the privilege to pay taxes in 
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1296. There was also the clerical subsidiary 
roll of the Diocese of Chichester, showing 
what they paid for themselves and their 
churches. The whole of the rates amounted 
to 1477/. 12s. 5d. The largest amount 
of any single town was Chichester, the next 
was Pevensey. Lewes paid 192/. 2s. 7$d. 
There were many singular names in the 
list of the payers. At first the residences 
appeared to supply the names, such as 
Matilda of Goldred, Robert of Borestal, 
Adam at Hatch, John at Stair, Richard 
at the Oak, William at the Hook. Then 
there were some named from their personal 
appearance or habits, such as Roger Yel- 
lowbeard, Robert Cleanwater, Simon 
Knave, Pluckrose, Pullrose, Walter the 
Younghusband, Stockfish, Thomas Thou- 
sandpound, a waxchandler of Lewes, Ma- 
tilda Scold-the-cook. Many were also 
called after their trades, such as Gilbert 
the Blower, Nicholas the Hatter, William 
the Hafter. Amongst the burgesses of 
Lewes were William the Butcher, Edward 
the Hocker, Jervas at.the Ham, Gilbert 
at the Market, Peter the Cook, Simon at 
the Cross, &c. 

Mr. Blencowe said that Sir Henry Ellis 
had sent a long paper, copied from a journal 
of Richard Stapley’s, which commenced 
in 1682, and ended in 1784. Richard 
Stapley was the descendant of a dis- 
tinguished family at Hicksted, in this 
county. He was a quiet unostentatious 
man, living with his mother, and seldom 
leaving his house. His manners were me- 
thodistical and precise, as his journal 
would prove. So wealthy was the family 
that one of his ancestors had boasted that 
they could walk from Hicksted to Brighton 
without going off their own estate. The 
family was now extinct. He read some 
selections from the journal. 

Mr. Blaauw then read some extracts 
from a paper containing some interesting 
particulars of royal progresses in Sussex, 
particularly some of King Stephen’s, which 
he was not aware had appeared in any 
local publication, With reference to 
King Stephen, it appeared that the allow- 
ance of wine for himself and household on 
their progress was a tun a day. 

Mr. Dixon, of Worthing, commenced 
reading a paper on ancient brass relics, 
and a British or Gaulish ornament found 
at Rottingdean, but was obliged to post- 
pone the remainder until the next meeting, 
from the time. having more than expired 
of the intended duration of the meeting. 

The company afterwards dined in a large 
marquee erected for the occasion, the Earl 
of Chichester in the chair, supported by 
the Bishop, the Dean, Lord Abinger, &c. 
&e. 
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BURY AND WEST SUFFOLK ARCHZ0- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The second General Meeting of this 
society was held at Clare on the 14th of 
September, under the presidency of Colonel 
Baker of Clare Priory. Among the gen- 
tlemen present were the Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey, the Rev. Lord C. Hervey, the 
Rev. Sir T. G. Cullum, Bart., Sir Henry 
Bunbury, Bart., P. Bennet, esq. M.P., 
Lewis Majendie, esq., &c. &c. The com- 
pany first repaired to the Common, where 
the agger and fosse of a Roman encamp- 
ment is distinctly traceable, and in some 
parts very perfect. They then walked to 
the Castle, which was the great scene of 
expectation, in consequence of excavations 
having been in progress during the past 
week. The site occupied by the fortifica- 
tions was about twenty acres. On a hill 
artificially constructed, and near 100 .feet 
in height, stood a circular keep, built of 
rubble, and strengthened with buttresses. 
Mr. Tymms, the Hon. Secretary, read a 
paper, consisting of historical notes of the 
castle, from its erection to the present 
period, with a description of the remains 
and recent excavations. A very perfect 
Norman buttress of the principal entrance 
gateway had been exposed. Mr. Tymms 
also read a paper, by Mr. Armstead, who 
had superintended the excavations, on the 
dimensions of the corona, or keep. 

The Priory, now the seat of Colonel 
Baker, was next visited. The house, ori- 
ginally the Prior’s lodgings, contains much 
to interest the visitor. Some early vault- 
ings in the offices appear to be nearly coeval 
with the foundation of the Priory in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century; and 
the dormitory, now used as a barn, but 
generally known as the chapel, with the 
cloister wall and ruined bridge, were ob- 
jects of much curiosity. 

The archeologists then returned to the 
town, and having in their way inspected a 
crypt of Decorated work in the Market- 
place, believed to have been under the 
original Market Cross, and the carved work 
of several timber-houses of the fifteenth 
century, visited the Church, which is a 
spacious edifice in the Perpendicular style, 
and particularly interesting from the crock- 
eted hood-moulding to the arches of the 
nave, and the elaborate frieze between 
them and the clerestory windows. The 
south porch has a crypt below and a room 
above, the latter of which is inaccessible, 
and a chapel, now used as the priory pew, 
on the side of it. A brass eagle lectern, 
some screen-work at the end of the south 
aisle of the nave, &c. were much admired. 
Between forty and fifty gentlemen here 
partook of luncheon: after which Mr. 
Tymms read a paper, by Col. Baker, on 
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the history of the priory ; another by him- 
self, containing memoirs of the Princess 
Joan of Acres, daughter of King Edward 
the First, her children and alliances, show- 
ing the connection of Clare with some of 
the most striking incidents in English his- 
tory; one by Mr. Almack, of Melford, on 
the carved sign outside the Swan Inn, 
Clare, representing a white swan, chained, 
with the arms of France and England, 
and those of Mortimer and de Burgh; 
and one by Mr. H. P. Oakes, on the va- 
rious forms of fonts in different periods, 
with a special reference to the Norman 
font in Hawkedon church. 

The Rev. Dr. Wightman, Vicar of Clare, 
produced a variety of papers relating to 
the Castle, Priory, Church, &c. a portion 
of which he read. 

Mr. Kitson, of the Bishop’s Registry, 
Norwich, sent a list of the incumbents of 
Clare from the year 1307, with some notes 
of legacies from the registries of wills. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHXOLOGICAL 
: ASSOCIATION. 

The Second Annual Meeting of this 
Society was held at Caernarvon on the 
12th of September and three following 
days, under the presidency of Sir Stephen 
Glynne. The fame of Caernarvon and the 
unprecedented influx of visitors to the 
principality, owing to the disturbed state 
of the continent, produced a very full at- 
tendance at the different sittings of the 
Association ; and the investigations which 
have taken place or been recorded during 
the Congress have not been without con- 
siderable interest and historical value. 
Public breakfasts and dinners were pro- 
vided at the Uxbridge and Sportsman’s 
Hotels ; and excursions to the chief points 
of interest in the vicinity occupied the 
morning, the reading of papers and gene- 
ral cunversizioni being reserved for the 
evening meetings. The following is a 
concise account of the proceedings as they 
took place. 

On Tuesday morning the working ar- 
cheologists made an excursion into An- 
glesea, visiting the churches of Newbo- 
rough (where there is an old and singu- 
larly carved font) and Llangadwaladr, the 
lintel of the door of which is formed of the 
stone bearing the Catamanus inscription 
in very early characters. The party then 
proceeded to the cromlech, as it is consi- 
dered to be, at Henblas; and thence to 
the double cromlech and adjacent tumulus 
in the grounds at Plas Newydd,—where 
they were entertained to lunch by Mr. 
Asheton Smith. They then visited the 
fine mansion Plas Céch; where they were 
received by Mr. Bulkeley Hughes, M.P., 
and where an inscription over the door, 

Gent, Mac. Vou. XXX. 
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hitherto illegible, was deciphered.—Ano- 
ther party, amongst whom were several la- 
dies, visited Llanbadarn Tower, Llanberris 
Pass, Llyn Gwynant, Dinas Emrys, Beddge- 
lert, Pont Aberglaslyn, and Llyn Quellyn. 

The evening meeting was held in the 
New National School Room, which had 
been arranged as a museum, the walls 
being hung with drawings and rubbings of 
brasses, sculptured stones, &c., architec- 
tural drawings, views of different parts of 
the principality, an extensive collection of 
drawings of archzological objects belongs 
ing to the Royal Irish Academy, armour 
(including a fine British shield recently 
dug up near Harlech), plans of various 
Welch castles, &c.—whilst in the centre 
of the room were tables with glass cases 
containing various smaller objects of cu- 
riosity and relics of antiquity. 

After an introductory speech by Lord 
Dungannon (in the temporary absence of 
the President), and the reading of the An- 
nual Report by the Rev. H. L. Jones, a 
paper upon Druidic Stones was read by 
the Rev. J. Williams of Nerquis. A dis- 
cussion ensued; in which the Dean of 
Hereford, Dr. Petrie (author of the work 
upon the Round Towers), and others took 
part. A second paper upon Cromlechs, 
by the Rev. J. Jones, was read ; and ano- 
ther apon the traditional submersion of 
Cantref y Gwaelod—a tract of land now 
forming a great part of Cardigan Bay,— 
by the Rev. Griffith Edwards. This was 
followed by notes upon the architectural 
features of the Cathedral Church of Ban- 
gor, by the Rev. H. L. Jones,—and a 
note on the stone coffin of Owen Gwynedd, 
sovereign of Wales, a.p. 1169, by the 
Dean of Bangor:—after which tea and 
coffee were served, and various pieces of 
Welsh music were performed. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 13, a party of 
more than fifty of the members, including 
many ladies, made an excursion to Clyn- 
nog Vawr, to inspect the fine collegiate 
church, and the adjacent cromlech and 
holy well ; and subsequently to the summit 
of the Eifl mountain to examine Tre’r 
Caeri, the most extensive and important 
British fortress known,—and thence to 
Vortigern’s Valley. Another party vi- 
sited Dinas Dinlle, a British fort south 
of Caernarvon, Llanllyvni, and the differ- 
ent objects of interest in its vicinity. 

At the evening meeting the following 
memoirs were read:—1. Notes upon Cwm 
Hir Abbey, Radnorshire, by the Rev. W. 
J. Rees; 2. Account of the Church of 
Aberdaron, Caernarvonshire, by the Rev. 
H. L. Jones; 3. On the Interior Ar- 
rangement of Medieval Buildings, espe- 
cially with regard to the introduction of 
light, by the Rev. vy Parker; 4. De- 
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scriptions of various early Carved and In- 
scribed Crosses and Stones in different 
parts of Wales,—of which drawings or 
rubbings were exhibited,—by Mr. J. O. 
Westwood; and 5. Remarks on Clynnog 
Church, by Lord Dungannon. 

Thursday, Sept. 14, was devoted to an 
excursion to Bardsey Island, at the ex- 
tremity of Caernarvonshire,—the burial- 
place of 20,000 saints. The only relic of 
its ancient sanctity now to be discovered 
on the island is an inscribed stone forming 
& portion of the kitchen chimney of a cot- 
tage adjoining the Abbey. At the evening 
meeting, a communication from the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in Britany, containing 
various archeological queries, was read. 
Phe Rev. Dr. Todd then gave an extended 
description of the Museum of Antiquities 
formed by the Royal Irish Academy,— 
and which, a!though only six years old, is 
by far the most valuable in the British 
dominions : illustrating his remarks by re- 
ference to the fine series of drawings made 
for the Academy. The Rev. Mr. Harts- 
horne read a paper on the history of Caer- 
narvon Castle,— chiefiy compiled from the 
public records; by which he has been 
enabled to fix the dates of nearly every 
part of the edifice, as well as to form a 
nearly uninterrupted diary of the move- 
ments of King Edward I. Not one of 
the least remarkable circumstances thus 
brought to light was the disproving of the 
popular tradition that Edward II. was 
born in the Eagle Tower,—which was, in 
fact, scarcely commenced at the period of 
his birth. 

On Friday morning a large party visited 
the Roman remains at Segontium, whilst 
others repaired to the school-room, where 
the Dean of Hereford delivered a lecture 
on stained-glass. In the evening meet- 
ing Mr. Westwood brought under notice 
various objects of interest recently dis- 
covered, including the fine British shield 
exhibited by Mr. Wynne; a gold Basilidian 
talisman of the first or second century 
found at Llanbeblig, near Caernarvon ; 
the stone inscription discovered at Bard- 
sey on the preceding day ; the celebrated 
Stone of St. Cadran, at Towyn, inscribed 
on its four sides with letters hitherto con- 
sidered as undecipherable, but which he 
had determined, and which the Rev. J. 
Williams had confirmed as aninscription 
in the Welsh language, much earlier than 
any other existing monumeut; and two 
brasses, hitherto unnoticed, from Llan- 
beblig and Dolwyddelan ‘churches. <A 
paper was read by the Rev. H. L. Jones 
on the Ancient British Remains on Car- 
nedd Davydd and Carnedd Llewellyn,— 
two of the highest of the Welsh mountains; 
and the Dean of Hereford gave an ac- 


count of several of the excursions made 
during the Meeting. 

The usual routine business then took 
place :—Cardiff being fixed upon for next 
year’s meeting. 

COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

On the 14th of August a grand festival 
was held at Cologne in celebration of the 
sixth centenary of its foundation. The 
resumption of the works of this unrivalled 
edifice in the year 1842, when the King 
of Prussia laid a foundation stone, was 
described at the time in our vol. XVIII. 
p- 411. His Majesty on that occasion 
**endowed’’ the undertaking with 50,000 
thalers a-year. Since that time the works 
have been carried on as rapidly as the 
limited funds permitted ; and it is under- . 
stood that they have now almost failed. 
Without some general contribution from 
the people of Germany, prompted by na- 
tional enthusiasm, as their forefathers 
were animated by religious zeal, Cologne 
cathedral will never be completed. 

The portion of the edifice added since 
1842 is soon described. The choir and 
the tower have been united on the south 
by garrying up the stone-work to the 
point where the light shafts are to spring 
from the plain square buttresses ; the three 
portals on this side are nearly completed ; 
and the nave is so far finished that with a 
temporary roof it can be used for divine 
worship. On the north side nearly the 
same amount of plain work has been 
finished ; but on both all the most expen- 
sive labour has yet to be bestowed, in the 
elaborate carvings and tracery of the pin- 
nacles and shafts, in which the modern 
workmen are to imitate and reproduce the 
triumphs of their ancestors. The old 
stone-work, dark and worn to roughness 
by time, contrasts strongly with thesmooth 
white masonry of yesterday ; in form, of 
course, the ancient plan has been rigidly 
adhered to ; time will harmonize the co- 
lour, but at present the effect is harsh. 

The King of Bavaria has presented 
three painted windows, which are placed 
on the south side of the nave. The chief 
subjects of the windows are, “ The Adora- 
tion of the Three Kings,’’ ‘* The Entomb- 
ment,’’ and ‘‘ The Ascension.’’ The Mu- 
nich glass painters have every gradation 
of the palette, from the three primary 
colours to the most tender neutral tints, 
completely at their disposal. Their yellows 
especially shew their superiority. All are 
of the highest beauty of conception. The 
King of Bavaria may well boast that his 
Munich glass painters are the first in the 
world. The artists chiefly concerned have 
been Professor Hess and Herr Ainmiiller, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovset or Commons. 

Aug. 23. The Sucar Duties Bill 
was read a third time, whereupon Lord 
George Bentinck moved a clause, the ob- 
ject of which was to place the refiners of 
sugar in England on the same footing as 
those of Holland, Belgium, and Hanover, 
and that they should be permitted, whether 
the sugar was British, colonial, or foreign, 
to enter it on paying the highest rate of 
duty. After some discussion the House 
divided, when the motion was negatived 
by a majority of 70 to40. The noble lord 
then proposed two amendments for the 
alteration of the scale of duties, the first 
of which was negatived by a majority of 
80 to 17, and the second by a majority of 
71 to 16, and the Bill passed. 

Aug. 24. The committee on the Dreio- 
MATIC RELATIONS witH Rome Bill was 
opposed by several motions for adjourn- 
ment, after which a division on the main 
question took place, and the committee 
was carried by 111 to 34.—In committee, 
Mr. Henley moved as an amendment in 
the first clause that the words “ Sovereign 
of the Roman states’’ be substituted for 
the ‘‘ court of Rome,’’ which was agreed 
to.—Mr. C. Pearson moved an addition 
to the clause for the purpose of preventing 
the application of diplomatic intercourse 
to any religious matter, which proposition 
involved a discussion, at the termination 
of which the committee divided, when the 
amendment was negatived by a majority 
of 90 to 30.—Mr. M. J. O’ Connell then 
moved that the words “ Sovereign Pon- 
tiff’’ be added to the clause, which pro- 
position was negatived by a majority of 96, 
the numbers 8 to 104. 

The House afterwards went into com- 
mittee on the postage of Newsparers 
(Channel Islands), the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moving a resolution for a Bill 
to check newspapers being printed free 
from all duties in the Channel Islands and 
sent over and circulated in this country, 
whereby a gross fraud had been perpe- 
trated on the revenue, and the newspaper 
proprietors in England subjected to unfair 
competition. Agreed to. 

Aug. 25. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought forward his revised 
Bupcer. He stated the two committees 
appointed by the House on the Naval Esti- 
mates and the Miscellaneous Estimates had 


resulted in two able reports, and a revision 
of the estimates by all the departments of 
government. There was no reduction 
made in the amount of the force, but they 
reduced the naval estimates by a sum of 
208,000/., the army estimates by 150,000/., 
the ordnance by 123,000/., the miscella- 
neous by 235,000/.; the proposition for 
embodying the militia, which was to cost 
150,000/., was given up, and that made a 
total reduction on the original estimates 
for the year of 828,000/. The total ex- 
penditure would be 52,422,335/., while 
the income would in the first instance be 
51,210,000/. ; but, by carrying the ap- 
propriations in aid to the service of the 
year, a sum of 500,000/. became available. 
From the barley crop of last year, which 
was very good, he anticipated an increase 
to the excise of 340,000/., and 80,000/., 
being the last instalment of China money. 
The deficiency for the year would be still 
2,031,000/. if the expenses of the Kaffir 
war were to be added, together with the 
sum advanced for the relief of the dis- 
tress in Ireland and for the Canadian 
emigrants. This deficiency he proposed 
to meet by a loan rather than resort to a 
permanent tax. 

Aug. 28. Onthe motion for a second 
reading of the Copper AND Leap DutIiEs 
Bill, Lord G. Bentinck moved that it be 
read a second time that day six months. 
It was disgraceful for a Government, with 
its finances in a state of insolvency, to 
squander the resources of the country in 
removing restrictive duties of this kind. 
The Bill was introduced under the auspices 
cf the smelters, and was designed to sup- 
port one of the greatest monopolies that 
existed in this country, that of those who 
had invested money in foreign mines.— 
Mr. Labouchere explained that, as manu- 
factured copper was already admitted free 
from duty, the only practical check that 
could be given to the foreign smelting 
trade was by allowing the competition 
which this Bill would insure.—Colonel 
Thompson said, the Cornish miners com- 
plained of distress, but there was distress 
also among the weavers of Bradford, and 
they could fairly claim the right of ex- 
changing their manufactures against the 
copper of other countries. On a division 
there were—for the second reading, 77 ; 
for the amendment, 21. 
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Aug. 29. Lord Palmerston moved the 
third reading of the Dieptomatic RELa- 
TIONS WITH THE Court or Rome Bill, 


which was carried by a majority of 88 to | 


25. 

On the motion for going into committee 
on the ExcueaueEr Bits Bill, Mr. Hume 
objected to the principle of raising money 
by way of Loan, contending that it would 
be far preferable to resort to increased 
taxation, though the proper way would 
be to reduce the expenditure. He moved, 
as an amendment, that the bill be com- 
mitted that day three months.—Lord G. 
Bentinck asked, why instead of proposing 
an additional income tax, or of saddling 
posterity with the deficiency of the last 
year, the Government did not re-impose 
timber duties and duties on raw cotton? 
Why not even have continued the corn 
duties for a short time longer? He con- 
cluded by a vigorous onslaught on Mr. 
Cobden for what he called his free-trade 
delusions, the effect of which had been a 
falling off in the exports to the extent of 
five millions in the first six months of 
1848.—Lord John Russell replied, to re- 
impose duties on raw material was con- 
trary to all wise policy ; the high authority 
of Walpole was against it, long before 
Adam Smith and free trade were thought 
of. The House had refused an increased 
income tax ; therefore it only remained to 
borrow the money. He, as minister, could 
express his satisfaction that the sliding 
scale of 1845 had been got rid of, because 
the importations had been steady, the 
fluctuations of price being small. 

Aug. 30. Mr. D’Israeli called attention 
to the business transacted during the ses- 
sion, which was unexampled for its dura- 
tion, and the small performance of the 
Government. They had had four Budgets, 
and the time of the House had been se- 
riously wasted.—Lord John Russell de- 
fended the Government, stating that they 
had introduced 125 bills, of which 105 had 
passed, and they had done their best to 
maintain peace. 

Aug. 31. Mr. C. Buller moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to provide the more 
equitable distribution of the charge for 
the RELier oF THE Poor in certain cities 
and towns. He wished to obtain the pub- 
lic opinion on it prior to next session. 
Leave given. 


House or Lorps. 


Aug. 23. On the question of the third 
reading of the PARLIAMENTARY ELEc- 
rors Bill, Lord Redesdale moved that it 
be read a second time that day six months, 
when the original motion was carried by 
a majority of three—the numbers 31 to 
28.—On the motion of Lord Beaumont, 
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the substitution of the 5th of January for 
the 11th October, when the billis to come 
into operation, was agreed to, and it passed. 

Aug. 24. The Corrupt PRACTICES AT 
Exections Bill was read a second time, 
on the understanding that its further pro- 
gress should be deferred till next session. 

Aug. 28. Earl Grey moved the second 
reading of the Sugar Duries Bill, and 
referred to a despatch lately received from 
the Governor of British Guiana, which 
stated that the planters were overwhelmed 
with advances made by speculative English 
capitalists, which, while they had greatly 
increased the produce, had raised the price 
of labour by stimulating competition, and 
crushed the proprietors under a load of 
interest, amounting in some cases to 25 
or 30 per cent. The object of the bill was 
to make a step towards a more healthy 
system, and to break the fall to the sugar 
growers, who might, in the present state 
of panic, abandon their estates if protection 
were altogether withdrawn. The second 
reading took place without a division. 

Sept.4. The Ciry or LonDon Sewers 
Bill was read a third time.—The Earl of 
Radnor proposed the addition of a clause 
limiting the operation of the bill to two 
years. Their Lordships divided—For the 
clause, 4; against it, 5. The bill then 
passed. 

Earl Desart moved that the Copper 
AnD Leap Doties Bill be read a third 
time that day three months.—After a short 
conversation their lordships divided, when 
the numbers were—Contents (for the third 
reading), 25; non-contents, 11. The bill 
was then read a third time and passed. 


Sept. 5. The Parliament was prorogued 
by her Majesty, who entered the House 
of Peers conducted by H. R. H. Prince 
Albert. The crown was borne by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the sword of state 
by the Duke of Wellington, and the cap 
of maintenance by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. The sons of the ex-King of the 
French were present, as was his Minister 
M. Guizot, and it is said M. Louis Blanc. 
The royal speech was as follows :— 

My Lords and Genilemen,—I am happy 
to he able to release you from the duties 
of a laborious and protracted session. 
The Act for the Prevention of Crime and 
Outrage in Ireland, which received my 
assent at the commenccment of the ses- 
sion, was attended by the most beneficial 
effects. The open display of arms in- 
tended for criminal purposes was checked ; 
the course of justice was no longer inter- 
rupted, and several atrocious murderers, 
who had spread terror through the coun- 
try, were apprehended, tried, and con- 
victed. The distress in Ireland, conse- 
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quent upon successive failures in the pro- 
duction of food, has been mitigated by 
the application of the law for the relief of 
the poor, and by the amount of charitable 
contributions raised in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, 
organized confederacies took advantage of 
the existing pressure to excite my suffer- 
ing subjects to rebellion. Hopes of plun- 
der and confiscation were held out to 
tempt the distresséd; while the most vi- 
sionary prospects were exhibited to the 
ambitious. In this conjuncture I applied 
to your loyalty and wisdom for increased 
powers ; and, strengthened by your prompt 
concurrence, my Government was enabled 
to defeat in a few days machinations which 
had been prepared during many months. 
Theenergy and decision shown bythe Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland in this emergency 
deserve my warmest approbation. In the 
midst of these difficulties you have con- 
tinued your labours for the improvement 
of the laws. The Act for facilitating the 
Sale of Incumbered Estates will, I trust, 
gradually remove an evil of great magni- 
tude in the social state of Ireland. The 
system of perpetual Entails of Land es- 
tablished in Scotland, produced very se- 
rious evils both to heirs of entail and to 
the community, and I have had great 
satisfaction in seeing it amended upon 
principles which have long been found to 
operate beneficially in this part of the 
United Kingdom. I have given my cor- 
dial assent to the measures which have in 
view the improvement of the Public 
Health, and I entertain an earnest hope 
that a foundation has been laid for con- 
tinued advances in this beneficial work. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 
I have to thank you for the readiness with 
which you have granted the supplies ne- 
cessary for the public service. I shall 
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avail myself of every opportunity which 
the exigencies of the state may allow for 
enforcing economy. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have re- 
newed in a formal manner my diplomatic 
relations with the government of France. 
The good understanding between the two 
countries has continued without the 
slightest interruption. Events of deep 
importance have disturbed the internal 
tranquillity of many of the states of Eu- 
rope, both in the north and in the south. 
These events have led to hostilities be- 
tween neighbouring countries. I am em- 
ploying my good offices, in concert with 
other friendly powers, to bring to an ami- 
cable settlement these differences; and I 
trust that our efforts may be successful. 
I am rejoiced to think that an increasing 
sense of the value of peace encourages the 
hope that the nations of Europe may con- 
tinue in the enjoyment of its blessings. 
Amidst these convulsions, I have had the 
satisfaction of being able to preserve peace 
for my own dominions, and to maintain 
our domestic tranquillity. The strength 
of our institutions has been tried and has 
not been found wanting. I have studied 
to preserve the people committed to my 
charge in the enjoyment of that temperate 
freedom which they so justly value. My 
people, on their side, feel too sensibly the 
advantages of order and security, to allow 
the promoters of pillage and confusion 
any chance of success in their wicked de- 
signs. I acknowledge with grateful feel- 
ings the many marks of loyalty and at- 
tachment which I have received from all 
classes of my people. It is my earnest 
hope that by cultivating respect to the law 
and obedience to the precepts of religion, 
the liberties of this nation may, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, be perpetuated. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

A long debate in the Assembly on the 
25th of August, prolonged to daylight the 
next morning, terminated in resolutions 
passed by majorities of more than two 
hundred, for the prosecution of Louis 
Blanc and Marc Caussidiére, on account of 
their participation in the affair of May 15. 
The accused, after having spoken in their 
defence, effected their escape from Paris 
before the conclusion of the debate, and 
they have both repaired to London. 
Cavaignac is said to have expressed his 
satisfaction that the state was thus relieved 
of a difficulty, 


On the 6th September the continuance 
of the state of siege was put to the vote 
of the Assembly, and was confirmed by a 
majority of 529 to 140. The Assembly 
has also decided, by a majority of 584 to 
154, that it shall not dissolve it until after 
the adoption of the organic laws of the 
intended constitution. 

On Sunday the 17th elections took place 
for three vacancies in the Assembly for 
the representation of Paris. A variety of 
candidates were proposed by the various 
parties ; but an astonishing majority of 
voices has declared for Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte. His votes amount to 119,752; 
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M. Achille Fould, a banker, one of the 
Government candidates, is returned by 
78,891; and Raspail, a socialist, by 66,963. 
Louis Buonaparte was also returned fer 
the Oune and Youne. M. Molé has been 
elected for the Gironde. Altogether the 
elements of confusion appear still to rise 
in perpetual antagonism. The popularity 
of Cavaignac is much on the decline. 

The inauguration of the remaining prin- 
cipal branch of the Great Northern Rail- 
road of France, namely, from Lille to 
Calais, took place on the 3rd September. 
At Bailleul, at Hazebronc, and St. Omer, 
respectively, the progress of the train was 
suspended for some time to admit of an 
exchange of compliments between the au- 
thorities of those places and the adminis- 
tration of the railroad, represented by 
Baron James De Rothschild. At Calais 
were assembled a large body of troops 
and of National Guards, the. authorities 
of the city of Calais, deputations from 
many of the neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts, and even from Dover, and the 
clergy in considerable numbers, having at 
their head the venerable Cardinal Latour 
D’ Auvergne, Archbishop of Arras. His 
Eminence, a man of 80 years of age, read 
in a firm and sonorous voice an address 
to his flock, in which he alluded to the 
progress of science, and its immediate 
benefit for Calais, as developed in the 
railroad then before them. This event is 
perhaps the only one that could rescue 
Calais from the desertion under which it 
has suffered for a quarter of a century. 
The town will be much benefited by the 
opening of the shortest and pleasantest 
and most direct line of communication 
with Belgium and Germany that has ever 
yet been established. 


ITALY. 


On the 8th Sept. M. Bastide announced 
officially to the National Assembly of 
France, that Austria had accepted the 
mediation of France and England. It is 
stated to be agreed that Venice should be 
maintained in stati quo—that is, provi- 
sionally free of an Austrian garrison. 

A sanguinary revolt broke out at Leg- 
horn on the 2nd and 3rd Sept. provoked 
by proclamations which prohibited the 
assemblage of more than three persons to- 
gether. A young man, having defaced 
one of those proclamations, was wounded 
by a gendarme. A general rising imme- 
diately took place, and a conflict ensued, 
which continued during several hours, and 
ended to the advantage of the mob, the 
garrison retiring into the citidel. On the 
7th the barricades had been removed, and 
the people had resumed their usual indus- 
trial occupations. 





[ Oct. 


An expedition for the invasion of Sicily 
sailed from Naples on the night of the 
30th Aug. It consisted of 20,000 men. 
The Sicilians had determined on the most 
obstinate resistance, and prevented the 
invaders from landing. For two days the 
shower of incendiary projectiles did not 
cease to fall upon Messina. On the 8th, 
the Congreve rockets having set fire to 
different quarters, and the resistance of 
the inhabitants appearing to have come to 
an end, the Neapolitans were able, with- 
out any obstacle, to disembark a great 
number of soldiers. The town was aban- 
doned, the population having retired in a 
body to the country. Despatches pub- 
lished in the Constitutional Journal of the 
Two Sicilies announce that ‘‘ Messina has 
been reinstated under the law of its legiti- 
mate sovereign, after a desperate defence 
of two days.”’ 


DENMARK. 


On the 26th Aug. an armistice between 
Denmark and Germany was definitively 
concluded at Riel, through the exertions 
of M. Beillecourt, the agent of the French 
Republic, and the intervention of Mr. 
Cowley, the representative of Great Bri- 
tain. The duration of this cessation of 
arms is fixed for seven months, and in the 
interim it is hoped that a peace will be ar- 
ranged according to the just claims of the 
belligerents. 


GERMANY. 


The Frankfort Parliament came to a de- 
cision on the 16th Sept. reversing a vote 
of a few days previously, which had well 
nigh embroiled the old Sovereigns in war. 
By 257 votes against 236 they determined 
no longer to adjourn the ratification of the 
armistice of Malmoe, and invited the 
Central Administration to proceed as soon 
as possible with the negotiations for a 
peace with Denmark. This is, of course, 
a great blow tothe ‘‘left’’ or ultra-vision- 
ary party ; and proved the precursor of 
serious popular tumults, which almost 
took the shape of an insurrection. Ulti- 
mately, however, the military prevailed ; 
and the mob was putdown. The ministry 
subsequently resigned, and M. Dahlmann 
was appointed by Archduke John of Aus- 
tria to form a new cabinet. He appears, 
however, to have found insuperable ob- 
stacles to success. In the Assembly, on 
the 11th Sept. the President announced 
that Herr Dahlmann had relinquished the 
hope of forming a ministry, and that au- 
thority for the purpose had been trans- 
ferred to Herr Herman, the second vice- 
president of the Assembly. 

More recently, the peace of Frankfort 
has been disturbed by a more serious out- 
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break. On the 18th Sept. the Republicans 
arose, and attempted to attack the Parlia- 
ment, and, being opposed by the Prussian 
and Austrian troops, immediately pro- 
ceeded to erect barricades. No less than 
23 of these formidable bulwarks obstructed 
the passage in the principal streets. The 
Archduke proclaimed martial law, and ail 
endeavours to pacify the insurgents having 
proved fruitless, the barricades were de- 
stroyed by artillery, involving a great loss 
of life, which included the Prince Lich- 
nowski and Baron Auerswald, two mem- 
bers of the Parliament. 


MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 


On the 12th of August last, the anni- 
versary of the birth-day of the Grand 
Duke, the ceremony of the christening of 
the infant son of the Hereditary Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz took place in the Palace at Strelitz, in 
the presence of the relatives of the illus- 
trious house, a large assembly of the no- 
bility, &c. amongst whom were the Earl 
of Westmoreland and Count Kniphausen, 
the Hanoverian Minister at the Court of 
Berlin, who acted as proxy for the King 
of Hanover, one of the godfathers. The 
Prince was held at the font by his grand- 
father, the Grand Duke. The sponsors 
were her Majesty Queen Victoria, the 
Queen Dowager, the King of Hanover, 
the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg - Schwerin, the Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz, Duke Gustavus of Schwerin, the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and the Duke 
of Wellington. The names of the Prince 
— George Adolphus Frederic Augustus 
Victor Adelbert Ernest Gustavus William 
Wellington. 


TURKEY. 


On the 16th August a very destructive 
fire occurred at Constantinople. It broke 
outin Yemish Iskelessi (dried fruit bazaar), 
situated between the two bridges, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of which bazaar 
was the Yagh Kapan, or oil depot, and on 
the other side, towards the arsenal, was 
an immense timber-yard, the greatest in 
the city, a quarter of a mile in length, 100 
feet in height, and 500 in breadth. When 
the whole line of timber was one blazing 
sheet of flame, the appearance was that of 
one burning mass of liquefied gold. A 
compact mass of shipping was moored op- 
posite this spot, and the masting of several 
Turkish vessels, laden with oil, wheat, 
and timber, soon took fire. Notwithstand- 
ing great efforts were made to prevent its 
spreading towards the hill, on which stand 
the mosque of Suleymanieh, the palaces 
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of several vizirs, and other extensive 
public and private buildings, with their 
hanging gardens and kiosks, it was all of 
no avail. At length, at about eleven o’clock, 
the pinnacle of one of the minarets of 
Suleymanieh, on the extreme height, and 
fully one mile from the scene of destruc- 
tion, caught fire. At about midnight the 
conflagration had reached Baluk bazaar, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
new bridge, and great anxiety was enter- 
tained respecting the Drug bazaar, a 
splendid building, well known to tourists. 
In the opposite direction it had reached 
the Skemnégelar, and was proceeding at 
a rapid rate towards the Oun Kapan, near 
which a dreadful destruction of life oc- 
curred, and it is said that upwards of 20 
persons perished. At two o’clock in the 
morning the fire had sensibly abated in its 
violence for want of fuel, and at about 
half-past three no more danger was an- 
ticipated. The fire has consumed, accord- 
ing to a detailed estimate, about 2500 
shops and 500 houses; about 40 of the 
latter were splendid palaces belonging to 
the Sheikul-Islam, Moustapha Pacha, Said 
Pacha, Irret Pacha, Hassan Pacha, and 
others ; in addition to these must be noted 
nineteen khans, seven mosques, four 
baths, two public granaries, 15,000 barrels 
of rice belonging to the Pacha of Egypt, 
a government steam-mill and 17 vessels, 
and among the rest an Austrian and a 
Russian vessel, &c. This fire exceeds 
that of Pera two months back, not only in 
the extent, but in the value of the objects 
destroyed. The damage amounts; on the 
lowest computation, to the enormous sum 
of 3,500,0002. 


AMERICA. 


A destructive fire occurred at the city of 
Albany, the capital of the state of New 
York, on the 17th of August. Most of 
the commercial portion of the city, with 
fifteen or twenty densely-populated streets 
and squares, were in five hours reduced to 
ruins. From Herkimer-street, where the 
fire broke out, to Columbia-street, where 
it was arrested, the distance was more than 
half a mile. The ruins covered an area 
of 200 acres, every foot of which was 
densely covered with buildings; there 
were more houses upon it than upon any 
equal space in the city. Four-fifths of 
the buildings burnt were brick—most of 
them large and substantial structures ; 
many of them three and four stories high. 
The latest accounts from the scene of the 
calamity represent that 439 valuable houses 
were destroyed: besides which, 11 tow 
boats, between 40 and 60 canal boats, 1 
schooner, and 2 floats were burnt on the 
water, and the burning wrecks of these 
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vessels floating against the Columbia-street 
bridge, set it on fire, whence the conflagra- 
tion was communicated to the Columbia. 
street market. A large quantity of pro- 
duce, flour, &c. in warehouse, was like- 
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wise consumed. It was estimated that up- 
wards of twenty lives were lost. The de- 
struction of property amounted in the 
aggregate to more than 3,000,000 dollars, 
say 600,000/. sterling. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


THE CHARTISTS. 

Aug. 28. At the Central Criminal 
Court, George Snell, Robert Crowe, John 
James Bezer, and — Bryson, convicted 
of sedition, were brought up for judgment 
before Baron Platt, who sentenced them 
to be imprisoned in the House of Correc- 
tion, for two years, to pay a fine of 10J. 
each to the Queen, and at the expiration 
of their imprisonment to enter into their 
own recognizance in 100/. with two sure- 
ties in 50/. each, to keep the peace for 
five years. Bryson was sentenced in ad- 
dition to pay a fine of 20/. 

At the Assizes at Liverpool, before 
Justice Creswell, Peter Murray M‘Douall 
(commonly called Dr. M‘Douall) was put 
to the bar, charged with sedition, attend- 
ing an unlawful meeting, and riot. The 
jury returned a verdict of guilty on all the 
counts of the indictment except those 


charging conspiracy, on which a nolle 
prosequi had been entered by the Attorney- 


general. His lordship said the prisoner 
had lent himself for hire to the dissemina- 
tion of sedition, and that he had addressed 
ignorant and suffering people for the pur- 
pose of exciting tumult, sedition, and 
armed violence ; and sentenced him to be 
imprisoned for two years. 


Aug. 28. Messrs. Pullen and Son dis- 
posed, ‘‘ by order of the Royal College of 
Surgeons,’ of all that remained of Cop- 
land’s China Repository in Portugal 
Street, formerly old Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre. This was the third theatre on 
.the same site, and originally extended as 
far back as the frontage of the houses on 
the south side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
but the chief entrance was in Portugal 
Row or Portugal Street, because the south 
side of the square was of little importance 
when the theatre was built, and Portugal 
Row was, what it long continued to be, a 
fashionable place of residence. We may 
see much the same arrangement in Picca- 
dilly at the present day :—the church of 
St. James’s (built by Wren) presenting 
its best front not to Piccadilly (from which 
point it would now be best seen) but to 
Jermyn Street, then a fashionable street, 
and to the opening into the still fashion- 
able St. — Square. The first thea- 
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tre was originally a tennis court, converted 
into the Duke’s Theatre by Sir William 
Davenant, and opened in the spring of 
1662, with new scenes and decorations-— 
‘* being the first,’? says old Downes, the 
prompter, ‘‘ that ere were introduc’d in 
England.’’ Whenever Pepys, in his 
‘* Diary,’? mentions the Duke’s Theatre, 
he alludes to Lincoln’s Inn. Here Bet- 
terton became distinguished ; here Charles 
II. fell in love with Moll Davies, and the 
last Earl of Oxford with Betty Daven- 
port ; and here the company performed 
till Nov. 9th, 1671, when they removed 
to Dorset Gardens, at the bottom of Salis- 
bury Square, in Fleet Street. Lincoln’s 
Inn Theatre was now closed, and re- 
mained shut till the 26th Feb. 1671-2; 
when the King’s Company under Killi- 
grew, burnt out at Drury Lane, played in 
it for the first time, Dryden supplying a 
new prologue for the occasion. The com- 
pany remained here till the 26th March, 
1673-4, when they returned to their own 
locality in Drury Lane; and Davenant’s 
deserted theatre became for twenty years 
more a tennis-court again. Such is the 
history of the first theatre. The second 
theatre on the same site was “ fitted up 
from a tennis-court ’’ by Congreve, Bet- 
terton, Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
and opened on the 30th of April, 1695, 
with (first time) Congreve’s comedy of 
‘* Love for Love.’’ Cibber speaks of the 
house as ‘‘ but small and poorly fitted 
up,’’ and adds in another place that the 
alterations were made by a voluntary sub- 
scription, ‘‘ many people of quality ” con- 
tributing twenty and some forty guineas 
a-piece in aid of the general expenses. 
Here the company played for the last time 
on the 3lst March, 1704-5; and then re- 
moved to Vanbrugh’s new house in the 
Haymarket, now the Opera House, where 
they played for the first time on the fol- 
lowing 9th of April. The second theatre 
was occasionally used after this for the- 
atrical performances, and was finally 
pulled down by the celebrated Christopher 
Rich; and the ¢hird theatre on the same 
site (the house sold by auction on Mon- 
day last) opened on the 18th December, 
1714. Rich had died a few weeks before 
the house was ready, and the prologue on 
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the first night was spoken by his son 
dressed in a suit of mourning. The suc- 
cess of the son (John Rich) was very 
great. Here he introduced pantomimes 
among us for the first time, playing har- 
lequin himself, and achieving a reputation 
in the part that has not been eclipsed. 
Here Quin played all his celebrated cha- 
racters. Here, on the 29th Jan. 1727-8, 
‘*The Beggars’ Opera’’ was originally 
brought out ; and with such success that 
it was acted on sixty-two nights in one 
season, and occasioned the saying that it 
made Gay rich and Rich gay. Here 
Miss Lavinia Fenton, the original Polly 
Peachum of the piece, won the heart of 
the Duke of Bolton, whose duchess she 
subsequently became; and in this, the 
third theatre on the same site, Rich re- 
mained till his removal, 7th of December, 
1732, to the first Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, so called in the modern acceptation 
of the name. The house was subsequently 
leased for a short time by Giffard, from 
Goodman’s Fields: and in 1756 it was 
transformed into a barrack for 1,400 men. 
It was last used as a china repository, 
and is now taken down to enlarge the 
museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons.—Atheneum. 

Sept. 5. Immediately after the proro- 
gation of Parliament, the Queen embarked 
at Woolwich for Scotland, accompanied 
by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, &c. 
The squadron arrived in Aberdeen har- 
bour at 8 o’clock, a.m. on Thursday 
Sept. 7, after having experienced rather a 
rough passage when passing the Farne is- 
lands. The provost, professors of the 
Marischal Cullege and University, and 
magistrates were presented to the Queen 
on-board her yacht, and were received 
with cordiality. Prince Albert visited the 
Dock, the Marischal College, and the 
granite polishing works. On Friday 
morning the Queen and party landed, and 
proceeded on her route to Balmoral Cas- 
tle, their place of sojourn in the High- 
lands. On the 14th her Majesty and 
Prince Albert were present at a gathering 
of the Highlanders at Invercauld ; and 
on the 16th they ascended to the summit 
of ‘‘ dark Loch-na-Gar.”’ 


BERKSHIRE. 


Aug. 22. The new Windsor Railway, 
being a branch of the South-Western, ex- 
tending from Richmond to Datchet, was 
opened to the public. This line possesses 
features of much interest, almost the 
whole length being a constant changing 
scene of the richest landscape. The view 
of Richmond from the elevated embank- 
ment at Twickenham is very beautiful ; 
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about the hitherto sequestered villages of 
Feltham and Ashford snug farm-houses 
and picturesque cottages open on the 
view, which is terminated by the rising 
and wooded grounds skirting Dorking and 
Letherhead on the one side, and Harrow 
and those of Buckinghamshire on the 
other, while the river Colne gives variety 
and movement to the landscape. Catch- 
ing a bird’s-eye view of Staines, the train 
makes almost direct for Wraysbury, where 
the view extends along the banks of the 
Thames to Windsor Castle. The terminus 
is the High-street of Datchet, within ten 
minutes walk of the Castle, through 
Windsor Park. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Aug. 11. A new church at Welney was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Norwich. 
It is designed by Buckler, in the early- 
English style, and built of Caen stone. 
The interior is fitted up with open seats, 
and is capable of holding 400 persons, 
with a gallery at the west end for 120 
children. The pulpit and font are of 
stone ; the former beautiful in design and 
workmanship. The Rector, the Rev. W. 
Gale Townley, in his sermon gave a sketch 
of the charities by which he and his co- 
feoffees had been enabled to erect the new 
church, a large school room, and alms- 
houses for six poor widows, the whole at a 
cost of not less than 4,0007. He pre- 
sented an east window painted by Wilms- 
hurst; the centre compartment repre- 
sents Faith, Hope, and Charity; the 
Queen’s arms, and the arms of East 
Anglia, with the rose and portcullis, being 
introduced in the side lights. 

Another new stained-glass window, the 
gift of Mr. Wailes, has been put up in 
Ely Cathedral: it depicts the leading 
traits of the life of the Venerable Bede. 


CORNWALL. 


July 20. The new church of St. 
Michael’s, Baldin, in Kea, built through 
the munificence of the Earl of Falmouth, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese. The east window is from the 
manufactory of Mr. Beer of Exeter. It 
has three lights and is filled with stained | 
glass. On a diaper ground are roses and 
fleurs-de-lis, and a trefoil border; and in 
the centre light is a cross of ruby colour, 
jewelled, bearing the label I.H.S. At the 
base of the window are the words—‘t We 
praise thee, we bless thee, we worship 
thee.’’ 


DORSET. 


The parish church of Moreton has un- 
dergone extensive alterations and addi- 
tions from designs 4 Mr. H. Barnes, of 
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Dorchester, architect. These consist of a 
new porch at the west end of the nave, 
a carved stone altar-screen with Purbeck 
marble steps, stone columns with foliated 
capitals, ribbed ceilings with carved bosses 
and corbels, a carved font, an oak pulpit, 
reading-desk, and screens. The floors of 
the chancel, aisles, and porches are laid 
with encaustic tiles. ‘The roof of the 
chancel and the recesses for the creed, &c. 
are emblazoned in colours and gold. The 
whole of the windows have been filled with 
painted glass by Williment, the chancel 
windows having full-length figures, repre- 
senting the crucifixion, apostles, &c. 

Aug. 9. The church of St. Nicholas, 
at Hilfield, was re-opened, and the chan- 
cel and burying-ground consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. The church 
has been restored, and a new chancel 
added, the whole in the Geometrical De- 
corated style, and furnished with font, 
pulpit, lectern, and stalls complete; an 
open roof to the chancel, and which is 
also paved with Minton’s tiles, a new bell 
turret over the chancel end, and the roof 
covered with stone tile, and carved-crested 
ridge. Thearchitectis Mr. R. I. Withers, 
of Sherborne. 


DURHAM. 


Aug. 22. A fatal coal-pit explosion took 
place at the Murton New Waining Col- 
liery, near Seaham harbour, by which 
fourteen lives have been sacrificed, and 
mauy others seriously hurt. The pit was 
the property of Messrs. Braddlye and Co. 
and was considered to be as well ventilated 
as any in thedistrict. The catastrophe is 
supposed to have been caused by what is 
called a blow or jet of hydrogen gas issuing 
from a fissure in the coal, and igniting at 
one of the candles where the unfortunate 
men were at work. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Trinity Church, Ryde, has been re- 
cently enlarged by the addition of a 
transept, containing about 140 sittings; the 
500 free seats previously intended for the 
poor had been chiefly occupied by the 
rich, for too many of the wealthy frequent- 
ing watering-places avail themselves of the 
free seats intended for the local poor. The 
incumbent has, on his own responsibility, 
incurred the expense of this enlargement, 
which exceeds 500/. 


KENT. 


Aug. 16. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury consecrated the new Church of St. 
Margaret’s, Yalding, in the presence of a 


very large assemblage of Clergy and 
gentry. The Rev. R. L. Roe, M.A. of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, was licensed 
to the Perpetual Curacy. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Aug. 5. The new church at Walkden 
Moor was consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of Manchester. On Monday the 7th his 
Lordship consecrated the new church of 
St. Peter, at Walsden. The site was given 
by Mr. Crossley, late P.G.M. of the Free- 
masons of the province, and the tower and 
spire have been built at the expense of the 
masonic body in East Lancashire. The 
remaining funds have been raised by sub- 
scription. Out of them an endowment of 
about 150/. per annum has been set apart, 
All the sittings are to be free. 

Aug. 9. The new church built by the 
Roman Catholics in Salford, at an im- 
mense cost, was opened under the dedi- 
cation of St. John, when Bishop Brown, 
vicar apostolic of the Lancashire district, 
celebrated pontifical high mass, assisted 
by Bishop Briggs, vicar apostolic of the 
York district, Dr. Wareing, vicar apos- 
tolic of the eastern district, Dr. Wiseman, 
bishop of London, Dr. Brown, vicar apos- 
tolic of Wales, Dr. Morris, and other 
dignitaries, together with two hundred of 
the Catholic clergy. After the ceremony 
a lunch was given at the Town-hall, Salford, 


IRELAND. 


On the 12th Sept. fresh disturbances 
broke out at Carrick-on-Suir, in the south 
of Ireland, not, indeed, of avery alarming 
character, but sufficiently serious to keep 
the whole country im an agitated and 
feverish state, and to show the disaffection 
of the mass of the population, and the im- 
probability that they will settle down to 
pursuits of industry unless determined 
measures are taken for the preservation of 
order and the prevention of outrage. 
There has been in this rising, as in the 
former one, an attack on the police-station, 
attended with the same results as before. 
Six officers defeated a large body of the 
rebels, who retreated after a few rounds 
had been fired upon them, leaving ‘two or 
three of their number dead on the field, 

The Premier, accompanied by Lady John 
Russell, has paid a visit to Ireland, and has 
been entertained by the Lord-Lieutenant 
at the Vice-Regal Lodge. The motives 
which suggested the visit are left to the 
imagination of the public. He went one 
day to view the estate of his brother, the 
Duke of Bedford, at Ardsallagh, in the co. 
Meath. 








ote 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Aug. 30. Henry Stanhope Illingworth, esq. 
of Arlington-st. to be Apothecary to H. R. i. 
the Duke of Cambridge, vice Moore, resigned. 

Sept.1. James Horsfield Peters, esq. to be 
Assistant Judge and Master of the Rolls for 
Prince Edward Island.—Charles Bell, esq. to 
be Surveyor-General; Murrell Robinson Ro- 
binson, esq. to be First Assistant-Surveyor- 
General; and George Montagu, esq. to be Se- 
cond Assistant-Surveyor-General, for the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Sept. 4. The Marquess of Breadalbane 
sworn of the Privy Council. 

Sept. 5. John Marquess of Breadalbane, 
K.T. to be Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s 
Household, vice Earl Spencer.—Capt. Sir W. 
O. Pell to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—Lan- 
cashire Hussars, Sir J. Gerard, Bart. to be 
Major.Commandant. 

Sept. 11. Bedfordshire Militia, Lieut.-Col. 
R. T. Gilpin to be Colonel; Major W. B. Hig- 

ins to be Lieut.-Col.—Northumberland and 

ewcastle Yeomanry Cavalry, Sir M. W. Rid- 
ley, Bart. to be Major. 

Sept.12. 25th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. J. J. 
Hollis to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major A. 
A. Barnes to be Major.—61st Foot, Lieut.-Gen. 
H. Fraser, C.B. from 83d Foot to be Colonel.— 
83d Foot, Major-Gen. Sir F. Stovin, K.C.B. and 
K.C.M.G. to be Colonel.—Unattached, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Sir J. S. Lillie to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet Lieut.-Col. A. J. Cloete (Deputy-Quar- 
termaster-General, Cape of Good Hope) to be 
Major.—Brevet, Lieut. H. B. Edwardes, of the 
Ist European Fusiliers on the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, to have the local rank of Major in 
the Lahore territories, 

Sept. 15. Colonel Henry Somerset, of the 

Corps of Cape Mounted Riflemen, Lieut.-Col, 
Abraham Josias Cloete, Deputy-Quartermaster- 
General to the Forces at the Cape, and Lieut.- 
Col. George Henry Mackinnon, Unattached, to 
be Companions of the Bath.—Brevet, to be 
Lieut.-Colonels in the Army, Majors H. K. 
Storks, half-pay Unatt.; T. C, Smith, half-pay 
Unatt.; W. Sutton, Cape Mounted Riflemen ; 
Sir H. Darell, Bart. 7th Dragoon Guards ; and 
G. T. C. Napier, Cape Mounted Riflemen.—To 
be Majors in the Army, Capts. G. A. Durn- 
ford, 27th Foot; W. G. Scott, 91st Foot: John 
Walpole, Royal Engineers; C. H. Burnaby. 
Royal Artillery; T. Donovan, Cape Mounted 
Riflemen; C. Seagram, 45th Foot; St. J. T. 
Browne, Royal Artillery; C. A. F. Berkeley, 
Scots Fusilier Guards; W. Hogge, 7th Dragoon 
Guards; C. L. B. Maitland, Ist or Grenadier 
Regiment of Foot Guards; C. C. Young, Royal 
Artillery; and J. J. Bissett, Cape Mounted Ri- 
flemen. 
Sept. 19. Royal Horse Guards, brevet Major 
the Hon. G. C. W. Forester to be Major, with 
the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the army.—9th Foot, 
brevet Major A. Borton to be Major.—46th 
Foot, Capt. A. Maxwell to be Major.—50th Foot, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. P. J. Petit to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet Major W. L. Tudor to be Major.—Bre- 
vet, Lieut.-Col. H. Bristow, half-pay 38th Fvot, 
to be Colonel in the army; Capt. F. C. Cotton, 
Madras Eng. to be Major in the East Indies. 

Sept. 23. Lord Ashley and Edwin Chadwick 
esq. C.B. to be Members of the General Board 
of Health. 

Sept. 26. 6th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. John 
Stuart, from 57th Foot, to be Major, vice Major 
T. 8. Powell, who exchanges. 





NAVAL PRoMOTIONS. 
To be Captains,—Francis Scott, Wm. Ratt- 
cliffe 


To be Commanders,—Charles J. F. Ewart, 
James A. St. Leger. 

Appointments,—Commander James B. West 
to the Southampton 50, Sey at the Cape; 
Lieut. and Commander T. C. Herbert to the 
Mohawk ; Lieut. J. C. Sicklemore to command 
the revenue cruiser Victoria.—Rev. David Car- 
son to be Chaplain of the Howe 120.—W. Lind- 
say, M.D. to be chief medical officer of Malta 
hospital, 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bolton.—Stephen Blair, ona. 
Cheltenham.—C. L. Granville Berkeley, % 
Derby.—Lawrence Heyworth, esy. and Mi- 
chael Thomas Bass, oe 
Leicester,—John Ellis, esq. and Richard 
Harris, esq. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. W. J. Trower, to be Bishop of Glasgow 
and Galloway. 

Rev. 8S. Hinde, D.D. to be Dean of Carlisle. 

Rev. W. North, to be a Preb. of St. David’s. 

Rey. H. Fearon, to be an Hon. Canon of Pe- 
terborough. f 

Rev. H. Tacey, to be an Hon. Canon of Norwich. 

Rey. W. Alford, Drayton — ym P.C. Som. 

Rev. A. Anderson, Culborne R. Somerset. 

Rey. J. C. Andrew, St. Michael P.C. Oxford. 

Rev. J. W. Ayre, St. Barnabas P.C. 8. Lambeth, 

Rev. H.T. Baines, Rusland (Ulverston) P.C. 
Lancashire. : 

Rev. T. D. Bernard, Terling V. Essex. 

Rev. W. Biscoe, Homington P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. C. Boutell, Litcham, with East and West 
Lexham, R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Boyce, Old Cleeve V. Som. 

Rev. A. L. Broomhead, Winwick R. N’pnsh. 

Rev. C. P. Burney, Bishop’s Wickham R. 
Essex. 

Rev. W. Carter, Burythorpe R. Yorksh. 

Rev. W. H. Cartwright, Butcombe R. Som. 

Rev. J. S. Coles, Barrington P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. E. Davys, St. Martin V. Stamford. 

Hon. and Rey. L. Denman, Washington R. 
Durham. 

Rev. T. Drosier, Colebrooke V. Devon. 

Rev. W. M. Du Pré, St. Margaret’s P.C. 
Brighton. 

Rev. A. G. Durnford, Hindolveston V. Norf. 

Rev. S. Gambier, Sandgate P.C. Kent. 

Rey. R. Gough, Grinsdale P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. M. J. Green, Winterborne Abbas with 
Steepleton R. Dorset. 

Rev. W. W. Griffiths, St. John the Evangelist 
P.C. Brecon. 

Rev. W. Hayes, St. Peter’s, Sandbach, P.C. 
Cheshire. 

Rev. G. Hills, St. Nicholas P.C. Yarmouth. 

Rev. W. Hyde, Donyatt R. Somerset. 

Rev. R. Jones, Meylityrne R, Carm. 

Rev. J. H. Kendall, Treneglos with Warbston 
V. Cornwall. 

Rev. R. H. Kirby, Taddington P.C. Derbysh. 

Rev. R. L. Koe, St. Margaret Yalding P.C. 


ent. 
Rev. F. Pitman, Iddesleigh R. Devon. 
Rev. H. R. Pitman, Basford V. Notts. _ 
Rev. J. Postlethwaite, Tasley R. Shropshire. 
Rey. C, Potchett, Manthorpe P.C. Linc. 
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Rev. G. Rawlinson, Bothamsall P.C. Notts. 

Rev. E. A. Sandford, Abbotsham V. Devon. 

Rev. W. H. Self, Lytham P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Simpson, the New Church, Kent-St. 
P.C. Southwark. 

Rev. J. Slater, Otterford P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. A. B. Spry, Shouldham P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Walker, Culham V. Berks. 


Rev. S. Bb. Warner, Little Cressingham R. Norf. 
Rev. W. Webb, Winston K. Durham. 

Rev. B. Whitelock, Groombridge P.C. Kent. 
Rev. R. Williams, Clynnog V. Carm. 

Rey. A. L. Winter, Oare, Faversham, P.C. Kent 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. A. G. Cornwall, to Her Majesty. 
Rev. J. P. Eden, to Bishop of Durham. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Benj. Chandler, esq. citizen and ironmonger, 
and Starling Benson, esq. citizen and draper, 
elected Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 

Rev. F. J. Gruggen, M.A. to be Head Master 
of the Grammar School, yg rng cere Yorksh. 

Vv. Marsland, to be Master of the 
Grammar School, Totnes, Devon. 

Rev. J. Penny, to be Head Master of the Mil- 
ton Abbas Free Grammar School, Blandford. 

Mr. Barry to be Chief Commissioner to carry 
out the new fishery laws in Ireland—salary 
15007. a year.—Mr. Fennell Assistant Com- 
missioner, at 500/. a year. 


BIRTHS. 


July 31. At Huntingford, Upper Canada, 
the wife of Henry Huntingford, esq. a dau. 

Aug. 28. At Ardpatrick House, Argyleshire, 
the wife of Robert Jas. Hebden, esq. a dau.— 
31. At Woolwich, Mrs. G. Ashley Maude, a 
son. ——At Kirby-hall, Kent, the wife of Rev. 
Henry Burvill Rashleigh, M.A. a son. 

Sept. 1. At Hurworth-grange, the wife of 
Mark Ord, esq. a son.——In Great Cumber- 
land-place, the wife of Alfred Bowyer Smyth, 
—. a dau.— At Hengwrt, North Wales, the 
wife of the Right Hon. Lord Cochrane, a dau. 
——2. At Polesden, the wife of Joseph Bonsor, 
esq. ason.——3. At Shellingford Rectory, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry R. Du Pré, a son.—— 
4. In Wyndham-place, the wife of B. B. Wil- 
liams, esq. of Caversham House, Oxon, a dau. 

. At Leasam House, the wife of E. B. 
Curteis, esq. a dau. In Eaton-place, the 
wife of Sir Joseph Hawley, Bart. a dau.——At 
Norland-square, Notting-hill, the wife of Co- 
myns Rowland Berkeley, — a dau.——7. At 
Liverpool, the wife of Adam Steuart Gladstone, 
esq. a dau.— At Fulham, Mrs. Charles Wal- 
pole, a son.——At Grey Abbey, Down, Ireland, 
the Lady Charlotte Montgomery, a son.——9. 
At Muswell-hill, Hornsey, Mrs. E. L. Morgan, 
adau.——1ll. At Purbrook-lodge, Hants, the 
wife of Stephen Winkworth, esq: a son.——At 
New Hailes, the Hon. Mrs. Coventry, a dau. 
——12. At Down Ampney House, Glouc. the 
wife of Capt. Charles Talbot, R.N. of twin daus. 
—At Clifton, the wife of Major-Gen. Whish, 
ason.——13. In Great George-street, West- 
minster, Mrs. Lefroy, ason.——15. In Berke- 
ley-square, Mrs. Humphrey St. John Mildmay, 
adau.——At Brighton, the wife of the Hon. 
Charles Hanbury Tracy, a son.——In Eaton- 
place, the wife of Capt. John Pownall Bastard, 
a dau.——At Oldbury-hall, the wife of John 
Hardy, jun. esq. a son and heir.——16, At 
Dublin, the wife of Major Daubeney, C.B. 55th 
Foot, a dau.—In Great eng angen West- 
minster, the wife of William Pole, esq. a dau. 
——19, At Albyns, the wife of Thomas Neville 


Preferments—Bir'ths—Marriages. 
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Abdy, esq. M.P. a son.—20. At Peterley 
House, Missenden, the wife of Lieut.-Col. N. 
Alves, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 18. At Nettlecombe, the Rev. John 
Crosier Hilliard, M.A. eldest son of the 
late N. C. Hilliard, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to 
Mary St. Alban, youngest dau. of the Rev. G. 
B. Jermyn, LL.D.——At Ysceifiog, Flintshire, 
the Rev. Robert Owen Burton, M.A. Incum- 
bent of Berse Drelincourt, and eldest son of 
John Burton, esq. of Minera Hall, Denbighsh. 
to Jane-Wynne, second dau. of the Rev. Row- 
land Williams, Rector of Ysceifiog, and Canon 
of St. Asaph.——At Bath, the Rev. George Ed- 
ward Murray, Rector of Southfleet, Kent, 
eldest son of the Bishop of Rochester, to Pene- 
lope-Frances- Elizabeth-Pemberton, youngest 
dau. of Brig.-Gen. Austin, K.C.T.S.—At 
Caton, Robert Lawe, esq. of the Larches, near 
Preston, to Eliza, eldest dau. of John Drink- 
water, esq. of Moorplat, near Lancaster.—— 
At Norwich, the Rev. Henry Tuson, to Jane- 
Ashfield, fourth dau. of the Rev. George 
Carter, Minor Canon, and Vicar of Trowse- 
with-Lakenham, Norwich.—At St. Mary’s, 
Battersea, the Ven. Archdeacon Harrison, to 
Isabella, third dau. of the late Henry Thornton, 
esq. M.P.— At Slapton, Richard PaigeTucker, 
esq. of Start, to Arabella-Edwards, only dau. 
of the late Samuel Cornish, esq. of Stancombe. 
——At Staplegrove, Somerset, George Pardoe, 
esq. of Paignton, to Emma-Selina, eldest dau. 
of the late William Featherstone, esq. of Wive- 
liscombe.——At Hambledon, Capt. H. Lavie, 
Bombay Army, third son of the late Capt. Sir 
Thomas Lavie, K.C.B. R.N. to Fanny, only 
child of G. H. Jones, esq. M.D. of Ashling 
House, Hants.——At mg i Kent, the Rev. 
Wn. Francis Harrison, B.D. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen coll. Oxford, and Rector of Winterbourne 
Bassett, Wilts, to Catharine-Maria, dau. of J. 
B. Sladen, esq. of Repple Court.——At Mid- 
dleton, Essex, the Rev. Jas. Skinner, M.A. 
Fellow of the University of Durham, and act- 
ing Chaplain to her Majesty’s forces at Corfu, 
to Agnes, second dau. of the Rev. Oliver Ray- 
mond, LL.B. Rector of Middleton, and Vicar 
of Bulmer-with-Belchamp.——At er 
John Ayshford Wise, esq. of Clayton Hall, 
Staffordsh. to Anna-Mary, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Lewis Way, of Stanstead Park,Sussex. 

19. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Lewis 
Eepescas Joseph Tonna, to to Mary-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Dibdin, esq.—— 
At Marylebone, Dr. R. G. Latham,M.D.,F.R.S. 
Fellow of King’s Coll. Cambridge, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of George Cottam, esq. 
Manor House, St. John’s Wvod.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. William Brand, ry of 
Edinburgh, to Eleanor-Bruce, youngest dau. 
of the late Capt. Bruce Mitchell.— At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. the Rev. Brownlow 
Maitland, M.A. son of the Rev. C. D. Maitland, 
of —, to Josephine, fourth dau. of Alex- 
ander Erskine, esq. of Bryanston-sq. and Bal- 
hall, Forfarfsh.— AtMadron, near Penzance, 
Walter Borlase, esq. of i. an, to Cathe. 
rine-Anne, youngest dau. of Thomas Rolitho, 
esq. of the Coombe, Cornwall.— At Fittleton, 
Wilts, Charles Stuart Harris, esq. of Bud- 
leigh Salterton, to Catherine-Jane, younger 
dau. of the late Major Vowell, 88th Foot. — At 
Osmotherley, Yorksh. the Rev. William Hilton 
Hutchinson, of Weverham, Chesh. youngest 
son of the late Teasdale Hutchinson, esq. of 
Grassfield House, Yorksh. to Elizabeth, third 
dau. of Robert Haynes, esq. of Thimbleby 
Lodge.—-At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Thurlow 
Dowling, esq. eldest son of the late Capt. 
Dowling, to Charlotte-Bazet, second dau. of 
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John Henry Dunn, esq. of Hertford-st.——At 
Dover, Richard Phelips, esq. R. Art. and bro- 
ther of W. Phelips, esq. of Montacute, Somer- 
set, to Charlotte-Frances, eldest dau. of the 
late Joseph Delafield, esq. of Bryanston-sq. 

20. At St. James’s, Westminster, Gerard 
W. Lydekker, esq. M.A.and barrister-at-law, 
to Martha-Margaret, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Peake, Serjeant-at-Law.—-At Stepney, 
the Rev. Richard Parneil, Curate of St. ‘Tho- 
mas’s, Stepney, to Mary-Ann, only dau. of the 
late Capt. George Smyth.—At Bath, Joseph 
Todd, esq. of Moulsey-park, Surrey, to Frances- 
Ann, dau. of the Rev. George Bythesea, of 
Bath, late rector of Freshford.——At Cheshunt, 
Herts, Francis Tilden, esq. son of the late 
John Tilden, of Ifield-court, Kent, to Susan- 
nah, dau. of the late Edgington Fulton, esq. of 
Finchley.——At Woodbury Salterton, the Rev. 
John Thornycroft, of Thornycroft Hall, Chesh. 
to Charlotte-Blanche, of Greendale, third dau. 
of John Beaumont Swete, esq. of Oxton. 
Devon.— At Portstewart, Capt. George James 
Montgomery, Hon. East India Company’s 
Serv. second son of the late W. R. Montgo.- 
mery, of Ceylon Civil Serv. to Julia-Mary, 
third dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Douglas, of Earls Gift, Tyrone.——At Beacons- 
field, John Rennie, esq. of Auchinloch, La- 
narksh. to Susanna, third dau. of the Rev. 
John Gould, B.D. Rector of Beaconsfield.—— 
At York, W. H. Gordon, esq. Lieut. Wallalla- 
jab Light Dragoons, son of Lieut.-Col. Gordon, 
of Danesbury Park, to Frances, youngest dau. 
of Thomas Wright, esq. of Sunderland.— 
At St. Marylebone, Robert Ladbroke Day, 
Capt. 85th Light Inf. second son of Charles 
Day, of Southampton, esq. to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of Joseph id, esq. of Cornwall-terr. 
Regent’s-park.——At Rye, Sussex, the Rev. 
Francis Procter, Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, to 
Margaret, dau. of the late Thomas Mervon, 
esq.——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Viscount 
a eldest son of the Earl of Kinnoul, to 
Lady Blanche Somerset, third dau. of the 
Duke of Beaufort.——At St. Mary’s, Islington, 
James Bethell, esq. of Connaught-pl. West, 
Hyde Park, to Sarah-Cross, eldest dau. of the 
late Valentine Smedley, esq.-of Highbury-pl. 

21. At Tor, William Clarke, esq. of Gos- 
wald, Torquay, late 26th Regt. to Mary, widow 
of Sir John Edw. Honeywood, Bart.——At 
Milton, William Hamilton Hobkirk, esq. M.D. 
to Louisa-Margaretta, second dau. of the Hon. 
Charles Hensley, of Prince Edward Island. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Mr. Junius 

—- Davies, son of the late Ca it. Davies, 
to Henrietta-Augusta, dau. of Mr. John Wor- 
rell, of Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq.——At_ Hor- 
dle, near Lymington, Hants, Thomas Edward 
Symonds, Comm. R.N. of Exmouth, Devon, 
eldest son of Rear-Adm. Symonds, of Yeatton 
Hordle, Hants, to Anne-Frances, only child of 
the late John George Schweitzer, esq. of South- 
all, Middlesex, and widow of the Rev. Nicholas 
Tindal, of Sandhurst, Gloucestersh.——At St. 
John’s, Paddington, Sir William White, of 
Finchley, to Sarah, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Johnson Lockett, esq. of Maccles- 
field.——At St. Pancras, Newton Crosland, 
esq. of Blackheath to Camilla-Dufour, only 
dau. of the late William Toulmin, esq. —— 
At Lee, Kent, John Simon, ~~ of Lancaster- 
pl. Strand, to Jane, dau. of M. D. O’Meara, 
esq. and grand-dau. of the late Rev. John Bea- 
mish, Rector of Castletown, Cork.——At St. 
John’s, Hampstead, James Robinson, esq. of 
St. John’s Wood Park, to Ellen, second dau. of 
the late James Oridge, esq. of Kentish Town. 
; At Great Yarmouth, Mr. Thomas Trott, 
jun. architect, of Primrose-st. Bishopsgate, to 
Jane, Par dau. of the late Wm, ker, 
esq. of Edmonton. 


Marriages. 
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24. At Liverpool, James Hartley, esq. of 
Mecklenburgh-sq. to Jane, second dau. of Geo. 
Gibbs, esq. of Stephen’s Green, Dublin.——At 
St. Pancras, Benjamin-George, only son of the 
late Dr. M‘Dowel, of Dublin, to Maria-Georgi- 
ana, dau. of the late Rev. F. B. Hartwell, Vicar 
Gen. of the Isle of Man, and formerly of the 
6th Dragoon Guards. 

25. At Plymouth, J. Whidbey Stuart, esq. 
of Plymouth, son of W. Stuart, esq. Superin- 
tendent Engineer of the Plymouth Breakwater, 
to Annie-Mary, -~ dau. of the late Capt. 
Poynton, of the H.E.I.C.S.—At Broughton 
Pogis, Oxfordsh. Alfred, youngest son of John 
Elton, esq. of Weston-super-Mare, to Emma, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. J. Goodenough, 
D.D. Rector of gt a me Rugeley, 
Josiah Spode, esq. of Armitage Park, to Helen 
dau. of the late William eywood, esq. of 
Broughton, Lancashire, and niece to John 
Reynolds, esq. of the Stone House, near 
Rugeley.——At Kingston, Portsea, Hants, Dr. 
Edward George Irving, surgeon R.N. late 
of H.M.S. Styx, to Lucy-Elizabeth-Haynes, 
second dau. of Arthur Morrell, esq. Comm. 
R.N. late Governor of the Island of Ascension. 
——At York, the Rev. Wm. Shilleto, Incum- 
bent of Goole, Yorksh. Dee! son of the 
late John Shilleto, esq. of Ulleskelfe, to Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late John Pownall, esq. 
of London, solicitor.—At Wolverhampton, 
Lieut. John Huskisson, R.M. second survivin 
son of the late Capt. Thomas Huskisson, R.N, 
to Julia, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Lovatt, 
esq. of High Green, Wolverhampton.—aAt 
Norwich, the Rev. Jonathan Dawson, of Leam- 
ington Priors, to Catherine-Alice, third dau. 
of the Rev. George Pearse, Vicar of Martham, 
and Incumbent of St. Martin’s-at-Oak, Nor- 
wich.——At Bath, the Hon. Henry F. F. Bar- 
rington, to Mary-Georgiana, dau. of the late 
Wright Knox, esq. 87th Fusiliers, and niece of 
Sir J. Willoughby Gordon, Bart.—aAt Cardiff, 
Frederick Bull, esq. Capt. 52d Light Inf. to 
Eleanor-Lockhart, only child of the late Rev. 
John Williams, Rector of St. Andrew’s, Gla- 
morgansh.—Richard James Spurrell, esq. of 
Barningham, to Charlotte, = dau. of Robert 
Ives, esq. of Calthorpe, Norfolk. —— At St. 
Pancras, Robert Henry, eldest son of Mr. 
Robert Roe, to Emma, dau. of E. H. Baily, 
esq. R.A., F.R.S. of Percy Villa, Hampstead. 

26. At Charing, the Rev. John William 
Conant, son of John Edward Conant, esq. of 
Upper Wimpole-street, to Frances-Catherine, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Groves, of Bough- 
ton, Kent.——At Colwall, Herefordsh. the Rev. 
George 2 Sumner, M.A. fourth son of the 
Bishop of Winchester, to Mary - Elizabeth, 
peep dau. of Thomas Heywood, esq. of 

ope-end. —— At St. James’s, Thomas Be- 
thuel Boyes, esq. to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
the late Benj. Bedell, esq. Collector of Cus- 
toms, Goole. —— At Southampton, Lyndoch 
Douglas, esq. eldest surviving son of the late 
Lievt.-Gen. Sir Kenneth Douglas, Bart. of 
Glenbervie, to Laura-Susannah, ener oy dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, Bart. G.C.B. 

27. At Edgbaston, Warwickshire, Thomas, 
eldest son of the Rev. James Frederick Late- 
ward, Rector of Perivale, Middlesex, to Cathe- 
rine-Jane, eldest dau. of the late William Da- 
niel, esq. of Bath, and niece of Thomas Hard- 
ing, esq. of Apsley House, Edgbaston.——At 

gbaston, Warwicksh. the Rev. W. Comp- 
ton Lundie, of Spittal, co. Berwick, to Mar- 
garet-Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Cra- 
ven Ord, of Greenstead Hall, Essex. —— At 
Witley, Surrey, Alexander R. Gale, esy. only 
son of Capt. Gale, of Dover, late 17th Regt. to 
Maria-Amelia-Susan, only dau. of thelate Wil- 
liam Haines, esq. H.E.1.C.8, —At Bishop- 
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wearmouth, the Rev. George Smart, B.A. of 
Clareborough, Notts, eldest son of Robert 
Smart, esq. of Sunderland, to Mary- Lucy, 
eldest dau. of the late L. J. Marshall, esq. of 
Upper Clapton, Middlesex.——-At St. Marga- 
ret’s, Nathaniel Eyre Robbins, esq. late 2nd 
Dragoon Guards, and of Hymens Town, Tip- 
erary, to Rose, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Edward Kepton, Preb. of Westminster.——At 
All Soul’s, St. Marylebone, Richard Paul Hase 
Jodrell, esq. eldest son of Sir R. P. Jodrell, 
. to the Hon. Anna-Maria-Isabella Moore, 
third dau. of the Earl of Mountcashell.——At 
St. Stephen’s, Canonbury, John Weeds Lettis, 
esq. late of Civita Vecchia, son of the late 
Thos. Lettis, esq. of Great Yarmouth, to the 
Countess Eliz.-Anne-Anzolato, dau. of the late 
C. Scott, esq. of Pisa, Tuscany.——At South- 
ampton, Edward Pellew Hammet Ussher, esq. 
R.M. third son of the late Adm. Sir Thomas 
Ussher, K.C.B., K.C.H. to Charlotte-Maria, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Edward Duke, of 
Lake House, Wilts. ——~At St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
ston-sq. the Rev. John Branfill Harrison, to 
Maria - Charlotte - Elizabeth - Cholmeley, only 
dau. of the Rev. Cholmeley Edward Dering, 
Rector of Pluckley, Kent, and one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. —— At Tri- 
nity Church, Gray’s-inn-road, Augustus Roots, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Ellen, eldest dau. of William Stephens, esq. of 
Bedford-row.——At Doulting, the Rev. Charles 
Francis Wyatt, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Fo- 
rest-hill, co. Oxford, to Sarah-Heydon, third 
dau. of the Rev. J. Fussell, M.A. Vicar of 
Doulting, Somerset. 

28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir Henry 
Chudleigh Ozenden, Bart. of Broome Park, 
Devon, to Elizabeth-Phcebe, dau. of the late 
James King, esq. of Brighton. 

29. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the Rev. 
Joseph Lowther Hodgson, third son of Wil- 
liam Hodgson, of Houghton House, Cumber- 
land, esq. to Jane-Eleanor, widow of James 
Robert Grant, esq. of Houghton Hall. 

Aug.1. At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
George Richard Mackarness, M.A. of Merton 
coll. Oxford, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the 
late Crosby Young, esq. of Lahard, co. Cavan. 
——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Charles 
Francis Compton, esq. late Capt. 48th Regt. 
Madras Army, to Augusta Lawrell, only dau. 
of Lieut..Gen. Sir George Quentin, C.B. K.C.H. 
—— At Castlemartin, Pembrokesh. Richard 
Byrd Levett, esq. of Milford Hall, Staffordsh. 
to Elizabeth-Marv Mirehouse, eldest dau. of 
the Common Serjeant of London.—aAt All 
Souls’, Langham-pl. Thomas Kipping, only 
son of W. Kipping, esq. of Brighton, to Mary- 
Ann, widow of the late Samuel Hood, esq. 
M.D.——At Brighton, the Rev. I. R. Turner, 
B.A. of St. Peter’s coll. Cambridge, to Harriot, 
fourth dau. of the late John Kebbell, esq. of 
Stroud Green House, Rochford, Essex.——At 
St. Giles’, Camberwell, the Rev. J. W. Ayre, of 
South Lambeth, to Emily, youngest dau. of 
the late John Howlett, esq.———At Alverstoke, 
Hants, the Rev. Geo. Winefield, Rector of 
Glatton, Huuts. to Persis, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Jolin Standly, of Southoe. —— At 
Chester, Hugh Hope, esq. of Fludyer-street, 
Westminster, fourth son of John Hope, of 
Craighall and Pinkie, Bart. M.P. to Catherine 
Fo a dau. of the late Lieut,-Col. Archibald 

ns, Hon, East India Co’s Serv. of Manor 
ouse, Inveresk, near Edinburgh. 

2. At St. Pierre du Bois, Guernsey, the Rev. 
Carey Brock, B.A. of Trin. coll. Camb. to 
Frances-Elizabeth-Georgina, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Henry Baynes, K.H. Royal 
Art.—At Stoke Albany, Northamptonsh. the 
Rev. George Quirk, of Great Easton, Leices- 
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tersh. second son of James Quirk, esq. Solici- 
tor-gen. of the Isle of Man, to Julia, second 
dau. of the Rev. E. Griffin, Rector of Stoke 
Albany.—Richard Bird, esq. of Bodham, to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of 8S. B. Mack, esq. of Ba- 
consthorpe-hall, Norfolk, —— At Empshott, 
Hants, the Rev. Robert Tindall, curate of the 
parish, to Eliza, dau. of Mr. E. Moss, of Sut- 
ton, Isle of Ely.——At Christ Church, Maryle- 
bone, Robert Malcolm Kerr, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to Maria, dau. of Charles Knight, esq. of 
St. John’s Wood.——At Trinity Church, Tre- 
degar-sq. Thomas Liewellyn, esq. of Chell 
House, near Tunstall, Staffordsh. to Frances- 
Mary, only dau. of John George Hammack, 
esq. of Essex House, Bow-road, Middlesex. 
——At Lyndhurst, the Rey. Stephen R. Cart- 
wright, Rector of Aynhoe, brother of Sir Thos. 
Cartwright, to Lady Fanny Hay, dau. of Wil- 
liam fifteenth Earl of Erroll. 

3. At Killerton, Arthur Miils, esq. of Hyde 
Park-gardens, second son of the Rev. Francis 
Mills, to Agnes-Lucy, second dau. of Sir Thos. 
Dyke Acland, Bart. M.P. for North Devon.-—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. Charles 
Edward Thomas, youngest son of the late Inigo 
Thomas, esq. of Ratton, Sussex, to Georgiana- 
Mary-Hely, third dau. of the Hon. Col. H. 
Hely Hutchinson, of Weston, Northamptonsh. 
——At Brighton, John Grove, esq. of Henri- 
etta-st. Cavendish-sq. and Penn, Bucks. to 
Juliana-Clarke, third dau. of Mrs. Guillod, 
West-field House, Brighton.——At. St. Mary’s, 
Mgrs a 2 Charles Manley Smith, esq. of 
the Middle ‘Temple, youngest son of the late 
Wm. Smith, of Fairy Hall, Mottingham, Kent 
to Georgiana-Fanny, youngest dau. of Robert 
Ibbetson, esq. of Montagu-sq. formerly Go- 
vernor of Penang.——At Horncastle, R. W. 
Manznering, esq. of Slaney-pl. Staplehurst, to 
Mary-Hannah, second dau. of the late Capt. 
T. Southey, R.N.——At Wonersh, Frederick 
Borwick, second son of Thomas Stikeman, esq. 
of Canada East, to Jane, fifth dau. of Richard 
Sparkes, esq. of Wonersh, near Guildford, 
Surrey.——At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, 
Elliot Grasett, esq. of Chesham-st. to Georgi- 
ana, dau. of Edward Majoribanks, esq. of Wim- 

le-st.——At Lewer Norwood, William Hol- 
oway, esq. Madras Civil Serv. to Maria Snox- 
ell, eldest dau. of Robert Wright, esq. of 
Thurlow-place, Lower Norwood.——At Christ- 
church, St. Pancras, William A. Geare, esq. 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, to Mary-Ann, dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Edwards, Rector of Wambrook, 
Dorset.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Hon. Ralph Heneage Dutton, third son of 
Lord Sherborne, to Isabella, youngest dau. of 
the late John Mansfield, esq. of Grosvenor-st. 
and Diggeswell House, Herts.——At Kildysart, 
co. Clare, ncis Lowe, youngest son of Wm. 
Lowe, esq. of Montague-street, Russell-sq. to 
Mary-Julia, youngest dau. of the late Major 
Ross Lowin, of Ross-hill, near Kildysart.—— 
At Kensington, Richard Grove Eriam, esq. of 
Kensington, to Charlotte-Louisa, youngest 
dau. of John Battam, esq. of Oxford-terrace, 
Hyde Park. 

5. At St. Marylebone, William T. Bowen, 
oo. to Frances, youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Haigh, esq. of Westfield House, Doncaster. 
— At Norwood, Edward Tenison, eldest son 
of James D. Woods, esq. late of Kennington, 
to Katherine-Romona, youngest dau. James E. 
Pownall, esq. of Pownall-terr. Kennington. 

8. At Southsea, Silas Palmer, esq. M.D. 
of Newbury, Berks, to Emily, relict of Rev. 
Samuel Slocock, and second dau. of the late 
Adm. Hayes. 

Sept. 14. At Scarborough, by the Rev. B. 
Evans, Mr. Henry Morgan, of Birmingham, to 
Hannah, only dau. of Thomas M. Livett, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Sir Joun Oszorn, Barr. 

Aug. 29. In Porchester-terrace, Bays- 
water, aged 75, Sir John Osborn, the fifth 
Bart. of Chicksands Priory, Bedfordshire 
(1661-2), D.C.L., a Commissioner for 
Auditing the Public Accounts, and Colonel 
of the Bedfordshire Militia. 

He was born on the 3rd Dec. 1772, the 
only son of General Sir George Osborn, the 
fourth Baronet, by his first wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of John Banister, esq. 
and sister to the wife of Bishop North. 

In early life he was attached for a short 
period to Lord Whitworth’s embassy at 
the court of Russia,* after which he re- 
turned from St. Petersburgh, and was 
elected to Parliament for the county of 
Bedford in the year 1794. He was re- 
chosen for that county in 1802 and 1806; 
but in 1807 was defeated, after a close 
contest, by the Hon. R. FitzPatrick, the 
poll terminating as follows : 


Francis Pym, esq. 1145 
Hon. R. FitzPatrick . 1084 
John Osborn, esq. 1069 


A vacancy was found for him in the 
borough of Cockermouth, but it was re- 
linquished to Lord Lowther in the follow- 
ing year; and he afterwards sat for Queen- 
borough and Wigton. 

In 1820 he again contested the county 
of Bedford, but was defeated by the two 
Whig candidates ; the numbers being, 


Marquess of Tavistock . 1459 
Francis Pym, esq. - 1312 
Sir John Osborn . . . 1214 


He had succeeded to the Baronetcy on 
the death of his father, June 29, 1818, 

He was one of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty from the year 1811 to the year 1824, 
when he was appointed one of his Majesty's 
Commissioners for Auditing the Public 
Accounts, the duties of which he fulfilled 
until within a short period of his decease. 
For many years he had ceased to take any 
active part in politics. 

He married Sept. 14, 1809, Frederica- 
Louisa, daughter of Sir Charles Bavers, 
Bart. and had issue two daughters and five 
sons. He is succeeded by his eldest son 





* His uncle, Colonel John Osborn, was 
for some time Ambassador at Dresden. 
He died at Rudolstadt in Saxony Jan. 12, 
1814, when on the eve of his departure for 
England “ after having been detained eight 
years in the territories of Buonaparte.’’ 
See his epitaph in the Collectanea Topo- 
graphica et Geneal. vol. iii. p. 125, 


now Sir George Robert Osborn, who mar- 
ried in 1835 Lady Charlotte Elizabeth 
Kerr, sister to the Earl of Antrim. Charles- 
Davers, the second son, is an officer in 
H. M. 4th Foot. 





ApMIRAL HonyMAN. 

Lately. At Paris, Robert Honyman, 
esq. Admiral of the Blue; formerly M.P. 
for Orkney. 

He was the son of William Honyman, 
esq. Lord Armadale, one of the lords of 
session in Scotland, and was educated at 
Edinburgh. He was made a Lieutenant 
in 1790. He commanded the Tisiphone 
sloop of war, and captured the French 
privateers le Prospere of 14 guns and 73 
men, and le Cerf Volant of 14 guns and 
63 men, on the North Sea station, in 1797; 
and obtained the rank of Post-Captain 
Dec. 10, 1798. In Oct. 1800 he was ap- 
pointed to the Garland of 28 guns, em- 
ployed on Channel service; and in June 
1801, he conveyed Rear-Adm. Robert 
Montagu to Jamaica, where he removed 
into the Topaze frigate, in which he re- 
turned to England in Oct. 1802. 

Early in 1803 Capt. Honyman ob- 
tained the command of the Leda frigate ; 
and at the renewal of the war was stationed 
on the coast of France, with a small squa- 
dron under his orders, to obstruct the pro- 
gress of the enemy’s flotilla from the east- 
ward, towards Boulogne. On the 29th 
Sept. he attacked a division of gun-boats, 
and drove two on shore, where they were 
bilged. 

On the 24th April, 1805, Capt. Hony- 
man discovered twenty-six of the enemy’s 
vessels rounding Cape Grisnez : he imme- 
diately made the signal for his squadron 
to weigh; and, after engaging them for 
about two hours, succeeded in cutting off 
seven schuyts, carrying altogether 18 guns, 
1 howitzer, and 168 men, from Dunkirk, 
bound to Ambleteuse. 

In Jan. 1806, the Leda formed part of 
Sir Home Popham’s squadron at the re- 
duction of the Cape of Good Hope; after 
which she accompanied the same officer on 
an expedition to the Rio de la Plata, where 
she continued until the final evacuation of 
Spanish America by the British forces 
about Sept. 1807. Towards the conclu- 
sion of that year, Captain Honyman cap- 
tured |’Adolphe, a French privateer of 16 
guns, on the coast of France. The Leda 
was wrecked near the entrance of Milford 
Haven, on the 3lst Jan. 1809, but her 
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commander was fully acquitted by a court- 
martial of all blame on the occasion. 

Capt. Honyman afterwards commanded 
the Ardent of 64 guns, Sceptre 74, and 
Marlborough of the same force. He at- 
tained the rank of Rear-Admiral in May 
1825 ; that of Vice-Admiral in Jan. 1837; 
and that of Admiral in Feb. 1847. 

Whilst still a Lieutenant, he was first 
returned to Parliament as member for 
Orkney and the stewartry of Shetland at 
the general election of 1796. He was re- 
chosen in 1802 and 1806, but retired in 
1807. 

Lirevut.-GENERAL L’EstranGeE, C.B. 

Aug. 22. At his seat in Yorkshire, aged 
72, Lieut.-General George Guy Carleton 
L’Estrange, C.B. Colonel of the 61st 
Regiment, 

He was the third son of Henry Peisley 
L’Estrange, of Moystown in the King’s 
County, esq. by Mary, daughter of Chris- 
topher Carleton, esq. of Market Hill, co. 
Fermanagh. 

He entered the army as Ensign in April 
1798; was appointed Lieutenant of the 
6th Foot on the 24th Nov. following ; 
Captain of the 60th Foot March 13, 1802; 
was transferred to the 73d Foot May 26, 
1803 ; became Major by brevet May 22, 
1804; and Major of the 31st Foot April 
21,1808. In May 1811 he commanded 
the 72d battalion of that regiment at the 
battle of Albuera, in acknowledgment of 
which he received the brevet rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel on the 20th of the same month, 
and an honorary medal. 

He was made Lieut.-Colonel of the 26th 
Foot, Dec. 10, 1812, and returned to the 
31st, by exchange, June 6, 1815. In the 
latter year he was nominated a Compa- 
nion of the Bath. He served afterwards 
for seven years on the staff in the Mauri- 
tius. He attained the rank of Colonel 
July 19, 1821, that of Major-General July 
22, 1830, and that of Lieut.-General Nov. 
23, 1841. He was appointed Colonel of 
the 59th regiment in 1843, and removed 
to the 61st a few months ago. 

He married, June 5, 1817, Sarah, 
daughter of Benjamin Rawson, esq. of 
Nidd Hall, Yorkshire. 





Lrevt.-GEen. Sir Davip X1MENEs. 

Aug. 16. At Bear Ash, near Maiden- 
head, Berkshire, aged 71, Lieut.-General 
Sir David Ximeues, Knt. and K.C.H. a 
magistrate of that county. 

He was the youngest son of David 
Ximenes, esq. and brother we believe to 
Sir Morris Ximenes, of Bear Place, who 
died in 1837. 

He entered the army in 1794, as Ensign 
in the 106th Foot, became Lieutenant 

11 


and Captain in that regiment in the same 
year, but in December was placed on half- 
pay, and so remained until June 1800, 
serving during that time as Lieutenant 
and Captain of the Windsor Foresters, 
towards raising which corps he subscribed 
3007. On the 24th July 1800 he was 
transferred to a company in the 29th 
Foot, and was again reduced to half-pay 
at the peace in 1802. In June 1803 he 
was restored to full-pay in the same re- 
giment, with which he served in America 
until August 1804, when he was pro- 
moted to a Majority in the 62nd, and re- 
turned to England. He served in Jreland 
throughout the year 1805; in the Medi- 
terranean from Aug. 1807 to March 1808 ; 
and in the expedition to Ischia in 1809. 
He commanded the 62d at the taking of 
Genoa, and with that regiment attended 
as a guard of honour upon the King of 
Sardinia on his landing to take possession 
of his recovered kingdom. He also com- 
manded the 62d in the successful expedi- 
tion up the Penobscot. In 1812 he was 
with the armies in Spain and Portugal, 
and attached to the Portuguese service. 
He received the brevet rank of Lieut.-Co- 
lonel 1811, of Colonel 1825, Major-Gene- 
ral 1837, and Lieut.-General 1846. 

He received the Guelphic order and 
the honour of knighthood from King 
William IV. in 1832; and was one of the 
general officers receiving rewards for dis- 
tinguished services. 

He married in 1816 the eldest daughter 
of the late Admiral Evans. 





Rear-Aps. J. D. MARKLAND. 

Aug. 28. In Bath, in his 68th year, 
Rear-Admiral John Duff Markland, a 
Companion of the Most Honourable Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath, and Knight of the 
Imperial Austrian Order of Leopold. 

He was the second son of Edward 
Markland, esquire, formerly of Leeds, 
who died at Bath in 1832,* and was de- 
scended from a family of the same name 
seated in Lancashire in the reign of Rich- 
ard II. He commenced his naval career 
in 1795, under the auspices of his uncle 
Captain John Cooke, of the Bellerophon, 
who fell at the battle of Trafalgar. He 
was midshipman of the Nymphe at the 
capture of the French frigates Résistance 
and Constance in 1797, and of the Ame- 
thyst at the capture of the Dédaigneuse in 
1801. He obtained his first commission 
as Lieutenant in that year. In 1806 he 
was raised to the rank of Commander. 
In 1808 he was appointed to the Bustard 
brig, and was actively employed against 





‘ * See Gent. Mag. vol. CII. part i. p. 
71. 
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the enemy for two years in the Adriatic, 
Archipelago, and on the coast of Barbary, 
and at the capture of a convoy near Trieste 
in protecting Sicily from invasion by 
Murat’s army. His commission as Post 
Captain was dated the 18th of April 1811. 
From 1811 to 1813 he served as flag-Cap- 
tain to Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Fre- 
mantle in the Milford 74. He was pre- 
sent at the captures of Fiume, Rovigno, 
Piran, Capo d’Istria, and at the siege of 
Trieste. In April 1830 he commissioned 
the Briton 46 guns for the Lisbon station, 
and received the thanks of the Admiralty 
and the British merchants at Lisbon, for 
his conduct in the protection of British 
interests during the civil disturbances 
which occurred in Portugal in the follow- 
ing year. He obtained the good-service 
pension in 1841, and was promoted to the 
rank of a retired Rear-Admiral October 
10th, 1846. He was gazetted on three 
occasions, viz. in 1809, and twice in 1813, 
and the imperial order of Leopold was 
stated in the Gazette of 19th March, 1816, 
to have been conferred upon him “ in ap- 
probation of the distinguished services 
rendered by him at the siege and capture 
of Trieste, and the other operations in 
Italy during the campaigns of 1812 and 
1813.” 

From his early years he was devoted to 
a naval life, not only from strong inclina- 
tion, but from that noble emulation which 
the heroic acts of so many of his maternal 
ancestors, and the distinction obtained by 
them in naval history, would naturally ex- 
cite. His mother was Elizabeth-Sophia, 
the daughter and co-heiress of Josiah 
Hardy, esquire, governor of New Jersey, 
and afterwards his Britannic Majesty’s 
consul at Cadiz, a descendant of Clement 
le Hardy who settled in Jersey about 1380. 

It is a remarkable fact that, in the 18th 
century, not fewer than five members of 
this family attained the rank of Admiral, 
four of whom received knighthood, viz. 
Sir Thomas Hardy, distinguished in the 
expedition against Cadiz under Sir George 
Rooke, when in command of the Pem- 
broke, and at Vigo, where the French 
fleet and several Spanish gallies were either 
taken or destroyed. His monument by 
Cheere is on the south side of the west 
door of Westminster Abbey. His son 
was Admiral Sir Charles Hardy, and his 
grandsons Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, 
Rear-Admiral John Hardy, and Sir Charles 
Hardy, junior. Mr. Hardy their brother, 
the grandfather of Admiral Markland, 
married the granddaughter of Sir Thomas 
D’Aeth, Bart. of Kent, and great-grand- 
daughter of Sir John Narborough, whose 
widow married Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
Rear-Admiral of the Fleet. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXX. 
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Admiral Markland’s own career, as we 
have seen, was marked by services both 
honourable to himself and useful to his 
country. As an officer he was distin- 
guished by ability, firmness, and zeal, by 
a close and unwearied attention to his 
duties, and by the most spotless honour 
and integrity. In private life he was 
justly endeared to his family and friends 
by the excellence of his heart and the many 
amiable and pleasing qualities that adorned 
his character ; and it may be said with 
strict truth that his uniform study through 
life was to discharge his duty humbly and 
faithfully to his God, his country, and 
his fellow-creatures. 

Admiral Markland married on the 8th 
of March, 1814, Helen-Ellery, eldest 
daughter of Lewis Dymoke Grosvenor 
Tregonell, esquire, of Cranbourne Lodge, 
Dorset, and Bourne House, Hants,* by 
whom he left one son and three daughters. 





Sir N. H. Nicoras, G.C.M.G. & K.H. 

Aug.3. At Capé Cure, near Boulogne sur 
Mer, aged 49, Sir Nicholas Harris Nico- 
las, Chancellor and Knight Grand Cross 
of the Ionian Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, Knight of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order, a barrister-at-law, 
and a Lieutenant R.N. 

Sir Harris Nicolas was descended from 
a Breton family ; and his father’s great- 
grandfather, Abel Nicolas, came to Eng- 
land on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and settled at Looe in Cornwall. 
An authentic genealogical history of the 
family, contributed by Sir Harris, is pub- 
lished in Burke’s Commoners. His father, 
John Harris Nicholas, Commander R.N. 
married Margaret, youngest daughter and 
co-heir of John Blake, by Anne, daughter 
and co-heir of the Rev. John Keigwin, by 
Prudence, sister and sole heir of William 
Busvargus, esq. of Busvargus, co. Corn- 
wall, and mother by her former husband 
the Rev. John Toup of that eminent Greek 
scholar the Rev. Jonathan Toup. Sir 
Harris was born on the 10th of March, 
1799, the fourth of five sons. His eldest 
brother, Capt. John Toup Nicolas, is a 
very distinguished officer in the Royal 
Navy, a Companion of the Bath, a Knight 
of the Hanoverian Guelphic order, and 
Knight of the order of St. Ferdinand of 
the Two Sicilies. Sir Harris Nicolas also 
passed his early years in the navy, and he 
received his commission of Lieutenant on 
the 20th Sept. 1815, after active service 








* The representative of an ancient Dor- 
setshire family; the pedigree is given in 
Hutchins’s History of that county, vol. 
TV. p. 210. ée 
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as midshipman in the boats of the Pilot 
brig, which his brother commanded, at 
the capture of several armed vessels and 
convoys on the coast of Calabria. 

On the 28th March, 1822, he married 
Sarah, youngest daughter of John Davison, 
esq. of Loughton in Essex; an event 
which led to the production of his first 
literary work, which was 

‘¢ The Life of William Davison, Secre- 
tary of State and Privy Counsellor to 
Queen Elizabeth. 1823.’’ 8vo. (reviewed 
in Gent. Mag. xcrit. i. 521—4.) 

In this title-page Mr. Nicolas styled 
himself “ of the Inner Temple ;’’ and on 
the 6th May 1825 he was called to the 
bar by that Hon. Society. Shortly after 
he was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

He now devoted himself almost entirely 
to antiquarian literature, particularly in the 
departments of history, genealogy, and 
heraldry, and the works which he produced 
in quick succession bore witness at once 
to his critical acumen and his almost un- 
paralleled industry. We shall enume- 
rate them in the order of their appear- 
ance. 

‘* Notitia Historica, containing Tables, 
Calendars, and Miscellaneous Information 
for the use of Historians, Antiquaries, 
and the Legal Profession. 1824.’’ 8vo. 
(see Gent. Mag. xctv. ii. 444,621.) The 
tabular portions of this work were after- 
wards remodelled for a volume of Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia ; but the account of testamen- 
tary registers and many other matters is 
still useful. 

**A Catalogue of the Heralds’ Visita- 
tions, with references to many other valu- 
able Genealogical and Topographical MSS. 
in the British Museum. 1823.’’ 12mo. 
Second edition, 1825. 

“ A Synopsis of the Peerage of England: 
exhibiting, under Alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the date of Creation, Descent, and 
present State of every title of Peerage 
which has existed in this country since 
the Conquest. 1825.’’ 2 vols. 12mo. 

‘The Poetical Rhapsody, to which are 
added several other Poems, reprinted from 
the edition of 1608. By Francis Davison. 
With Memoirs and Notes. 1826.’ 2 vols. 
8vo. 

“The Literary Remains of Lady Jane 
Grey, with a Memoir of her Life. 1826.’’ 
8vo. 

‘¢ Testamenta Vetusta, being Illustra- 
tions from Wills, of Ancient Manners, 
Customs, Dresses, &c. as well as of the 
Descents and Possessions of many dis- 
tinguished Persons, from the reign of 
Henry II. to the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 1826.’’ 2 vols. royal 8vo. 

‘* A History of Rugby. 1826-7.”’ 8vo. 


This was to be published in parts by a 
bookseller at Coventry, but only three parts 
were printed. 

‘¢ Memoirs of Augustine Vincent, Wind- 
sor Herald temp. James the First. 1827.” 
Crown 8vo. (Reviewed in our vol. xcvii. 
i. 341.) 

‘History of the Battle of Agincourt, 
and of the Expedition of Henry V. into 
France, with the Roll of the Men-at-Arms 
in the English Army. 1827.’’ 8vo. Second 
edition, 1831. 

‘©A Chronicle of London, from 1089 
to 1483, written in the fifteenth century, 
and for the first time printed from MSS. 
in the British Museum: to which are 
added numerous contemporary illustra- 
tions, consisting of Royal Letters, Poems, 
and other articles descriptive of Public 
Events, or of the Manners and Customs 
of the Metropolis, hitherto inedited. 
1827.’’ 4to. 

‘“‘The Privy Purse Expenses of King 
Henry the Eighth, from Nov. 1529 to 
Dec. 1532, with introductory Remarks 
and illustrative Notes. 1827.’’ 8vo. 

‘Flagellum Parliamentarium, being 
Sarcastic Notices of nearly two hundred 
Members of the Parliament after the Re- 
storation, A.D. 1661 to 1678. [Attributed 
to Andrew Marvell.] 1827.’? 12mo. 

“The Statutes of the Order of the 
Guelphs, translated from the original 
German, with Introductory Remarks. 
1828.’ 4to. [Only 150 copies printed.] 

‘The Statutes of the Order of the 
Thistle, with a History of the Order, and 
Catalogue of the Knights. 1828.’’ 4to. 
[Fifty copies only.] 

** Private Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to King 
Charles the First, written by himself, and 
now first published from the original ma- 
nuscript, with an introductory Memoir. 
1827.’’ 8vo. (The Suppressed Passages 
privately printed in 1828.) Reviewed in 
vol. xevilt. i. 534. 

‘‘ Journal of the Embassy of Thomas 
Beckington, Secretary to Henry VI. af- 
terwards Bishop of Bath, Sir Robert Roos, 
banneret, and Sir Edward Hull, K.G. to 
negociate a Marriage between the King 
and a daughter of the Count of Armagnac, 
in 1442, with an Introduction and Illus- 
trative Notes. 1828.’’ 8vo. 

‘The Siege of Carlaverock, in the 28 
Edw. I. Anno 1300: with the Arms of 
the Earls, Barons, and Knights who were 
there present; a Translation, as well as 
the Original, of the Norman-French 
Poem; a History of the Castle; and a 
Memoir of each of the personages com- 
memorated by the Poet. 1828.’’ 4to. 

“ A Roll of Arms of Peers and Knights 
in the reign of Edward the Second, from 
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a contemporary MS, in the British Mu- 
seum. 1828.’ 8vo. 

“ Rolls of Arms, of the reigns of Henry 
III. and Edward III. 1829.’’ 8vo. 

“ Report of Proceedings on the Claim 
to the Barony of Lisle in the House of 
Lords: with Notes, and an Appendix con- 
taining the Cases of Abergavenny, Bote- 
tourt, and Berkeley, accompanied by 
Observations upon Baronies by Tenure. 
1829.”’ 8vo. 

‘* Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, wife of 
Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador 
from Charles the Second to the Courts of 
Portugal and Madrid: written by herself ; 
and Extracts from the Correspondence of 
Sir Richard Fanshawe. With an introduc- 
tory Memoir and Notes. 1829.” 8vo. 
Second Edition, 1830. 

‘*¢ Observations on the Present State of 
Historical Literature, on the Society of 
Antiquaries, and other institutions for its 
advancement in England; with remarks 
on Record Offices, and on the Proceed- 
ings of the Record Commission. Ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 1830.” 8vo. 

‘*Refutation of Mr. Palgrave’s ‘ Re- 
marks in Reply to ‘‘ Observations on the 
State of Historical Literature.’?’ Addi- 
tional Facts relative to the Record Com- 
mission and Record Offices. Addressed 
to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 1831.’’ 8vo. (See our vol, 
ct. i. 140.) 

“* Description of the Contents, Objects, 
and Uses of the various Works printed 
by authority of the Second Record Com- 
mission. 1831.’’ 8vo. 

‘¢The Privy-Purse Expenses of Eliza- 
beth of York, and the Wardrobe Accounts 
of Edward the Fourth. 1831.’’ 8vo. 

‘* The Controversy between Sir Richard 
Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvenor in the 
Court of Chivalry a.p. 1385-1389. 1832.” 
Two volumes large octavo: the first con- 
taining a copy of the record, of which the 
original is preserved in the Tower; the 
second a history of the family of Scrope, 
and Biographical Notices of some of the 
Deponents. This work, which was printed 
not for sale but for a limited number of 
subscribers, was unfortunately left incom- 
plete. The record itself was all that was 
originally intended when the subscription 
was proposed ; but the extension of the 
work by the biographical notices causing 
a great expenditure, the funds were not 
adequate to its completion. In the second 
volume is a memoir of the poet Chaucer, 
which Sir Harris afterwards enlarged, to 
accompany the Aldine edition of Chaucer’s 
works published by Mr. Pickering in 1844. 
He also wrote the memoirs of the Earl of 
Surrey, Sir .‘homas Wyatt, Collins, Cow- 
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per, Thomson, Burns, and Henry Kirke 
White, in the same edition of the British 
Poets. 

‘““A Letter to Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, Lord High Chancellor, on the con- 
stitution and proceedings of the present 
Commission for the Public Records. 
1832.”’ 8vo. 

‘* Report of proceedings on the Claim 
of the Earldom of Devon in the House of 
Lords. With Notes, and Appendix of 
illustrative Cases, 1832.”’ 8vo. 

‘‘Memoirs and Letters of Joseph Rit- 
son. 1833.’’ 2 vols. 8vo. (Reviewed 
in our vol. I. New Series, p. 202.) 

‘* A Letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
on the Propriety and Legality of Creating 
Peers for Life: with Precedents. 1830.’’ 
8vo. First printed anonymously, for pri- 
vate circulation, and an abstract given in 
our Magazine for Aug. 1830. Third edi- 
tion, 1834. 

‘¢ Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council of England. 1833-7.’ 7 
vols. royal 8vo. edited for the Record 
Commission. 

“ The Chronology of History ; contain- 
ing Tables, Calculations, and Statements 
indispensable for ascertaining the dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Pri- 
vate Documents, from the earliest period 
to the present time. 1835.’’ 12mo. 
(Being vol. 44 of Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia.) A second edition 1838, 12mo. 

‘* A Treatise on the Law of Adulterine 
Bastardy, with a Report of the Banbury 
Case, and of all other Cases bearing upon 
the subject. 1836.’ 8vo. 

‘* Lives of Isaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton, and Notes in illustration of Pick- 
ering’s edition of the Complete Angler. 
1836.’’ Imp. 8vo. 

‘¢ History of the Orders of Knighthood 
of the British Empire, and of the Order 
of the Guelphs of Hanover, with an account 
of the Medals, Clasps, and Crosses con- 
ferred for Naval and Military Services. 
1841-42.”’ In four very large quarto vo- 
lumes. This work was printed at the 
expense of Mr. Hunter, the Queen’s Robe- 
maker. 

‘* History of the Earldoms of Strathern, 
Monteith, and Airth; with a Report of 
the Proceedings before the House of 
Lords, of the Claim of Robert Barclay 
Allardice, Esq. to the Earldom of Airth. 
1842.” 8vo. 

‘¢ Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, K.G. including his 
Correspondence. 1847.’’ 8vo, (Reviewed 
in our vol. XXVII. 147-151.) 

“The Despatches and Letters of Adm. 
Lord Viscount Nelson. 1844.” 7 vols. 8vo. 
A very accurate and excellent work. 

‘¢ Remarks on the state of the Cata- 
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logues of the Library of the British Mu- 
seum. 1847.’’ 8vo. 

‘‘The History of the British Navy,”’ 
2 vols. 8vo. (unfinished.) 

On this last work, and in arranging for 
publication the papers of Sir Hudson 
Lowe (Governor of St. Helena during the 
imprisonment of Buonaparte), he was en- 
gaged until within a week of his death. 

Sir Harris Nicolas was a frequent cor- 
respondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
particularly in the early part of his lite- 
rary career. His signature, if not his own 
initials, was frequently CLionas,—an ana- 
gram of his surname. 

In 1826 he joined Henry Southern, 
esq. M.A. in the editorship of the Retro- 
spective Review, of which a Second Series 
was then commenced, under the title of 
“The Retrospective Review ; and Histo- 
rical and Antiquarian Magazine.”” Of 
this, which was published in alternate 
months, only six numbers appeared. It 
contains several valuable papers by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, as does the Excerpta His- 
torica, a periodical work published in 
1831. 

He afterwards contributed occasionally 
to the reviews in the Atheneum, the 
Spectator, and the Quarterly Review. 

During the short time that he continued 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries his 
communications to that body were fre- 
quent, and several of them are printed in 
the 21st and 22d volumes of the Archzolo- 
gia, the most important being his Re- 
marks on the Seals attached to the Letters 
of the Barons of England to Pope Boniface 
VIII. in the year 1301. 

Sir Harris Nicolas was a man of so ar- 
dent a temperament that his zeal not un- 
frequently outstripped his discretion, and 
led him into controversies and animosities 
which were the source of no little regret 
to his friends. In the spring of 1826 he 
was placed upon the Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries on the occurrence of a 
vacancy ; but, after he had attended only 
one of its meetings, his name was at the 
ensuing anniversary struck off the House 
List, contrary to all usage under such cir- 
cumstances. He thereupon commenced 
an inquiry into the state of the Society, 
and, encouraged by the advice of his friend 
the late Sir Thomas E. Croft, and Sir 
Samuel (then Dr.) Meyrick, he attempted 
to promote a reform in its administration, 
repeatedly animadverting on the conduct 
of its proceedings in the pages of the Re- 
trospective Review, and in the pamphlets 
of which we have already given the titles. 
Failing of success, after the anniversary 
of 1828 he withdrew entirely from the So- 
ciety, accompanied by Sir Thomas Croft. 
Subsequent events, however, proved that 
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his grounds for reformation were real and 
not imaginary, and it would have been 
better for the interests of the Societyif many 
of those who at the outset encouraged his 
efforts, had supported instead of leaving 
him to struggle in vain against the united 
influence of the House establishment. 

It was not long after, that Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s interference in the affairs of the 
Record Commission made a great sensa- 
tion, the operations of which had, in his 
opinion, been rendered too subservient 
to personal interests and emoluments, 
whilst the publications were not commen- 
surate with the large expenditure devoted 
to their production. On this matter he 
became engaged in a contest of pamphlets 
with Mr. Palgrave, now Sir Francis, and 
one of the four Deputy Keepers of Re- 
cords. The criticisms of Sir Harris Nicolas 
probably contributed materially to the sus- 
pension of publication, and the remodel- 
ling of this branch of the public service. 
He was himself employed under the com- 
mission of the last reign in editing the 
Registers of the Privy Council. 

Another subject in which Sir Harris 
Nicolas always took a peculiar interest 
was the several Orders of Knighthood, 
his writings upon which commenced in the 
Retrospective Review if not before, and 
his researches were continued until they 
resulted in the very magnificent quartos 
we have already mentioned. His latest 
discoveries on the origin and institution 
of the Garter were communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries, and printed in the 
Archeologia, vols. 31 and 32, 

In 1831 he was nominated a Knight of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and was 
knighted on the 12th of October. 

In Aug. 1832 he was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Ionian order of St. Michael 
and St. George, of which by the statutes 
the Chancellor was Senior Knight Com- 
mander; and he was afterwards in 1840 
advanced to the grade of Grand Cross by 
her Majesty, in acknowledgment of the 
services he had rendered in matters re- 
lating to the order. 

As a barrister, the business of Sir Harris 
Nicolas was confined to claims of peerage 
before the House of Lords. This was a 
sphere of action so limited, that his atten- 
tion was but little diverted from the career 
of authorship on which he had so zealously 
embarked ; and, after many of his earlier 
works had been completed without fee or 
reward, he latterly engaged in several to 
meet the wishes of publishers. Whilst 
almost all his works have a substantial his- 
torical value, the most useful in aid of 
other literary men were his Chronology of 
History, his Synopsis of the Peerage, and 

his Testamenta Vetusta. His History of 
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the Battle of Agincourt, though printed in 
two editions, has perhaps scarcely been 
appreciated as it deserves for the interest 
of its subject and the completeness of its 
execution. The memoirs in the Siege of 
Carlaverock and the Scrope and Grosve- 
nor Roll, the Proceedings of the Privy 
Council, his Life of Hatton, and his De- 
spatches of Lord Nelson, are most import- 
ant contributions to English history. Still 
his History of the Navy, had he been 
spared to complete it, would have become 
the grandest monument of his literary 
fame. But in the long array of his publi- 
cations those which refer to matters con- 
nected with honours and dignities are 
among the most valuable of his labours, 
and the most characteristic of his peculiar 
talents ; for those only who are conversant 
with the subject, and have had occasion 
not only to read but to examine it, are 
competent to form any idea of the valuable 
and well-digested information they con- 
tain. From the future historians and 
writers of legal works, involving questions 
of constitutional history, and the law which 
regulates the descent of dignities, he will 
receive a large share of commendation, 
and his name will be ranked in the cata- 
logue of those time-honoured antiquaries, 
—Vincent, Selden, and Dugdale. 

A friend of Sir Harris Nicolas observes, 
that had he had the advantage of a regular 
and learned education, and had his mind 
been disciplined by the excellent system 
established at our public schools and uni- 
versities, his natural abilities would have 
developed themselves with increased power 
and effect ; and, supplied as they would 
have been with copious materials by his 
unremitting labour and studious habits, 
he would probably have achieved many 
important works that would have been of 
permanent interest, and an honour to 
himself and his country. His natural 
quickness and sagacity of mind were re- 
markable ; his reasoning acute; nor was 
he at all deficient in the power of ex- 
pressing himself with copiousness and 
elegance. His favourite branch of study 
was that which connected itself with the 
history and antiquities of the country, 
with the genealogy and descent of our 
ancient families, and all that was con- 
nected with the achievements of indivi- 
duals, with our ancestral dignities, and 
with those pages that are emblazoned 
with monuments of our historic glories. 
With such talents and acquirements, Sir 
Harris Nicolas combined those higher 
qualities, without which the rarest gifts of 
nature, and the richest productions of 
learning, lose half their value. It is true, 
that his acknowledged quickness of tem- 
per, and constitutional warmth of feeling, 
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were seldom pardoned by his enemies, and 
often lamented by his friends; but in 
justice it must be observed, that they 
were allied to great generosity of heart, 
to warm affections, and to the most cor- 
dial attachments to all connected with 
him; and if in public controversy his 
censures were too often hasty, and his 
severity unjust, it must be attributed to a 
temperament that led him to throw his 
whole energies into every subject he dis- 
cussed, and to a natural inaptitude to mo- 
dify and temper his decisions in that man- 
ner, by which the more cautious know 
how to propitiate their adversaries, and 
which indeed all must learn to practise 
who wish their appeals to the public judg- 
ment to be received with favour or at- 
tention. No doubt that some hasty 
ebullitions of feeling might arise, and be 
too warmly expressed when under suspi- 
cion of injury and neglect; but those 
who, like the writer of these lines, are 
anxious to diminish their sense of their 
loss by a recollection of the virtues that 
adorned his private life, and who look 
back with regret on hours of delightful 
intimacy to return no more, will feel a 
satisfaction in acknowledging that many 
defects of temper, and manner, and even 
conduct, often arise from the very excess 
of the generous parts of our nature; that 
our vices and virtues border on one 
another, and that where a perfect balance 
is unattainable, we should have no hesita- 
tion in preferring that which exceeds on 
the side where all that is good, and géne- 
rous, and great is to be found. A little 
wider acquaintance with the world, and 
perhaps more encouragement and success 
in his professional career, we are con- 
vinced would have softened down and re- 
moved much that has been objected to 
in the manner in which Sir Harris Nicolas 
pronounced his judgments and decisions ; 
and would thus have brought out the finer 
and higher parts of his character, clear of 
all temporary or accidental disturbance, 
so that their real value would have been 
felt and acknowledged. 

The body of Sir Harris Nicolas was 
buried in the cemetery of Boulogne on the 
8th of August. He has left eight children, 
two sons and six daughters, surviving. 





Sir W. H. Ricwarpson. 

Sept. 13. In his 57th year, Sir William 
Henry Richardson, of Chessel House, 
Hampshire ; a magistrate for that county 
and Berkshire. 

He was the only surviving child of Wil- 
liam Richardson, esq. architect ; and was 
himself a pupil of Peter Nicholson, the 
architectural author, but did not eventually 
practise as an architect. He was lord of 





































































the manors of Chipping Barnet and East 
Barnet, and a Captain in the London 
Militia. He was sheriff of London and 
Middlesex in the year 1829-30, on which 
occasion he was knighted. 

He married a daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Hunt, esq. 





Dr. CraMER, DEAN OF CARLISLE. 
Aug. 24. At Scarborough, the Very 
Rev. John Antony Cramer, D.D. Dean 
of Carlisle, Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Delegate of Estates, and Curator 
of the Taylor Institution, in the University 
of Oxford. 

Dr. Cramer was a native of Switzer- 
land, born, we believe, at Mittoden in 
1793. He received his education in this 
country, and was elected from St. Peter’s 
college, Westminster, to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he was admitted student 
at the age of 18. He was matriculated 
May 28, 1811. Dr. Cramer’s career in 
college was distinguished by a diligent at- 
tention to his literary studies, whilst the 
amiability of his disposition and the live- 
liness of his manners rendered his society 
much sought, and were the means of his 
forming a lasting friendship with many of 
the best and most distinguished men of 
his day. In Michaelmas Term, 1814, he 
obtained a place in the first classes both 
in the classical and mathematical schools. 
He took his bachelor’s degree in 1814, 
his master’s in 1817, and was soon after 
appointed a tutor, and the rhetoric reader 
of his college. In 1822 he was nominated 
by the Dean and Canons of Christ Church 
to the Perpetual Curacy of Binsey in Ox- 
fordshire, and in the year following he 
married a lady in every way calculated to 
complete his happiness, and who survives 
to lament his loss. Mr. Cramer’s change 
of situation did not involve a change of 
residence, and, although he resigned his 
studentship, he still remained in Oxford, 
and took part in the education of the 
place; for besides his private pupils he 
became one of the public examiners from 
Michaelmas 1822 to Easter 1824, and 
was again nominated in 1831, when the 
examinations under the present statute 
first commenced. He had previously, in 
1820, filled the post of master of the 
schools. In 1829 he was elected Public 
Orator ; in 1831 appointed by Lord Gren- 
ville to be Principal of New Inn Hall, 
upon which he proceeded to the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity; and in 1842, Sir 
Robert Peel recommended him to her 
Majesty to succeed the late Dr. Arnold 
as Regius Professor of Modern History, a 
post for which he was eminently fitted, 
and which was afterwards more especially 
grateful to him, since it was a means of 
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keeping up his connection with the Uni- 
versity. Those who attended his lectures 
will bear testimony to the ability with 
which he fulfilled the duties oi his pro- 
fessorship, whilst the following list, and 
that an imperfect one, of his various pub- 
lications; will show how much the students 
both in classical and theological literature 
are indebted to his accuracy and research : 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Han- 
nibal over the Alps (in conjunction with 
H. L. Wickham). Oxford, 1820. 2d. 
edit. 1828. 

Description of Ancient Italy. Two 
Vols. 1826. 

Description of Ancient Greece. 
Vols. 1828. 

Description of Asia Minor. 
1832. 

Anecdota Greeca Oxoniensia. Four Vols. 
1834-7. 

Anecdota Greeca e Codicibus Manu- 
scriptis Bibliotheca Regie Parisiensis. 
Four Vols. 1839-1841. 

Catene Grecorum Patrum in Novum 
Testamentum. Eight Vols. 1838-1844. 

Travels of Nicander Nucius of Corcyra 
in England in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. Edited for the Camden Society 
in 1841. 

Dr. Cramer continued to reside at New 
Inn Hall, which he may be said to have 
restored to its place among the academic 
body, for it was entirely rebuilt at his own 
private cost, until 1844; when he was 
nominated by his first patron, Sir Robert 
Peel, to the deanery of Carlisle, with an 
understanding, as we believe, that he was 
not to relinquish his professorship. Du- 
ring the short period that he enjoyed his 
deanery we are confident that the bishop, 
the chapter, the clergy, and the diocese at 
large must have learned to appreciate the 
value of him whom they have so recently 
lost ; whilst by his friends in Oxford, who 
call to mind the generosity of his disposi- 
tion, his social habits, his sprightly con- 
versation, the benevolence of his heart, his 
high and honourable bearing, and his 
zealous co-operation in every measure cal- 
culated to improve or adorn the Uni- 
versity he dearly loved, his memory will 
be held in affectionate remembrance, and 
his loss be long and deeply lamented. 

The late Dean leaves a widow, and a 
family of three sons and one daughter. 

M. pE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

July 4. At Paris, in his 80th year, 
Frangois Auguste, Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand, Peer of France and Member of 
the Institute. 

Of this long-celebrated personage the 
following discriminative memoir has ap- 
peared since his death in ‘* The Times :”— 


Three 
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“The life and adventures of the Vis- 
count de Chateaubriand have filled so large 
a space in the politics, the literature, and 
the society of France during the first thirty 
years of the present century, and his fame 
has been perpetuated by so much of ro- 
mantic interest or conventional adulation 
throughout the period immediately pre- 
ceding our own time, that his death is an 
event of sufficient interest to divert our 
attention for a moment from the living 
occurrences of an age not less agitated than 
that through which it was his lot to pass. 
A more varied career has never been fol- 
lowed by man, even in the vicissitudes of 
mighty and rapid revolutions ; but, whilst 
M. de Chateaubriand was actively engaged 
in many of the principal transactions of 
his time, and passed in rapid alternations 
from indigence and obscurity to affluence 
and power, which fell off in their turn 
until the reflection of his past greatness 
alone remained to light up his declining 
years, it would be hard to find another in- 
stance of a reputation at once so vast and 
so hollow, orof a public existence so barren 
of real services to mankind. 

““M. de Chateaubriand was born in the 
year 1769, like so many others of the men 
who were destined to play a prominent 
part in the gigantic labours of the last 
generation. Amongst the ample list of 
his immediate contemporaries, we find the 
great captains, the statesmen, the poets 
who were to inaugurate the nineteenth 
century upon the ruins left by the first 
French revolution. They in their various 
paths discharged that task ; but whilst they 
conquered nations, governed mankind, or 
adorned their age, M. de Chateaubriand 
remained faithful to his vocation. We 
may describe it in a single word. He was 
the knight-errant of modern Europe, who 
won and wore his trophies and favours on 
his own person. A fervid imagination— 
an animated style which seemed impas- 
sioned in comparison with the frigid models 
of the French empire—a spirit which was 
more chivalrous and bold than discreet 
and resolute—and a sympathy for the im- 
provement of the age united to a venera- 
tion for the majestic traditions of the past, 
gave to M. de Chateaubriand a potent 
influence over the minds of men at some 
of the most remarkable moments in his- 
tory. When the storm of the first French 
revolution had, for that time, blown over, 
the young Breton emigrant, who had re- 
tired from the army of Condé after the 
siege of Thionville to the wilds of Ken- 
tucky, and subsequently to a garret in 
London, returned to his native land; and 
after ten years of the brutality and blas- 
phemy of Jacobin clubs and revolutionary 
journals, France was enchanted to strike a 
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fresh vein of poetry in the pages of Atala, 
and to resume her old faith in the pleasing 
attire of the ‘Genius of Christianity’ 
(published in 1802). The merit of these 
productions may be extremely questionable 
to foreigners and to posterity ; but, if their 
author had not the gift of raising an im- 
perishable monument to his literary fame, 
he had, at least, the art of gratifying, and 
sometimes leading, the taste of the time, 
although the wreaths he profusely wore in 
the summer of his life, have left us the 
fewer flowers to strew upon his grave. 
Bonaparte was not slow to perceive the use 
which might be made of a pen so felicitous 
and so popular. Nothing was better fitted 
than such compositions to assist in the 
restoration of letters, of religious obser- 
vances, and of society; but, like most 
of the ornaments of the Consular and Im- 
perial régime, these productions were of 
tinsel rather than of solid gold; and men 
continued to praise them rather from their 
original effect, than from any fresh and 
perennial charm which they possess. 

‘*M. de Chateaubriand, however, was 
of too independent a spirit to submit to 
the conditions of Bonaparte’s service, 
especially when it was degraded by trea- 
chery, and stained with blood. Upon the 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien, he in- 
stantly resigned his post of Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to the Valais, and served 
Napoleon no more ; for, though the young 
poet and the embryo statesman might be 
regarded as a soldier of fortune, he was, 
at least, no mercenary retainer. After, 
this check in his public career, he started 
on his pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, 
and described in glowing colours befitting 
the part he had assumed, his itinerary from 
Paris to Jerusalem, including his return 
through Egypt, Barbary, and Spain, where 
he paused to mourn in the halls of Gre- 
nada over the last Abencerrage. 

‘* In 1814 M. de Chateaubriand’s poli- 
tical life really began, and he took a pro- 
minent part in the affairs of his country 
and of Europe for the next ten years. 
The vanity and pretensions which were 
harmless or merely ludicrous in a wanderin 
Knight of Letters became dangerous onl 
intolerable in a minister charged with the 
difficult task of consolidating an old dy- 
nasty on a new basis; and accordingly 
this is the period of M. de Chateaubriand’s 
life most obnoxious to the severity of cri- 
ticism. His début in the cause of the re- 
stored monarchy was, however, perfectly 
within his competency, and brilliantly suc- 
cessful. The pamphlet entitled Bonaparte 
and the Bourbons, did, as Louis XVIII. 
expressed it, the work of an army ; 100,000 
copies of it were sold with prodigious ra- 
pidity ; and whilst the allied forces occu- 
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pied the capital of France, and brought 
back the descendants of St. Louis, it was 
some compensation that the greatest master 
of the French language, intensely national 
in his predilections and his defects, should 
have pleaded the cause of the Bourbons in 
the popular ear. 

‘*M. de Chateaubriand’s devotion to 
the monarchy of the elder branch was 
chiefly of the romantic cast. He once 
styled himself ‘a royalist by reason, a 
legitimist by duty, and a republican by 
taste,’ and his political services seem to 
have been governed by a singular conflict 
of these opposite motives. He affected 
to warn the Court of Louis XVIII. 
against its retrograde tendencies, yet he 
plunged it into the shameful and impolitic 
war of 1823, against the opinion even of 
the king himself ; and whilst he sought to 
revive the dignity and stability of the 
throne of France, he presumed to stigma- 
tize as odious those identical treaties which 
had recalled the Comte de Provence from 
hopeless exile. The history of the Con- 
gress of Verona, as recorded by his own 
pen, suffices to stamp his official career 
with the deepest condemnation. Towards 
this country and to Mr. Canning, with 
whom he kept up the pretence of a familiar 
correspondence, he was false and hostile, 
though England had nurtured him in 
penury at one time, and honoured him at 
another as the representative of a prince 
whom she had restored to the throne of his 
ancestors. Towards Russia he was cring- 
ing and subservient, and he inspired the 
Government of the Restoration with the 
fatal scheme of regaining the frontier of 
the Rhine by the sacrifice of the East. 
Towards Spain he planned and practised a 
line of policy more violent and overbearing 
than that of Louis XIV. himself, and the 
invasion of the Peninsula, in 1823, only 
ceased to be dangerous by becoming ab- 
surd. Trocadero was to efface the painful 
recollection of Waterloo, and the Dauphin 
to surpass the achievements of Bonaparte. 
The Dauphin was as like Bonaparte as M. 
de Chateaubriand was like a great states- 
man. However, this culpable extrava- 
gance recoiled upon himself. M. de 
Villéle declared it was even worse to have 
Chateaubriand in the cabinet than in op- 
position, and he was cashiered with sin- 
gular asperity at two hours’ notice. The 
ex-Minister took refuge, however, in the 
columns of the Journal des Débats, whence 
he directed a tremendous fire against the 
increasing bigotry and intolerance of the 
party to which the accession of Charles X. 
gave a decided and fatal ascendency. From 
this time, however, M. de Chateaubriand 
may be said to have descended into the 
a ” private life. He still raised 
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his warning voice against the errors of the 
Government which were leading to the 
catastrophe of 1830; in the height of that 
revolution he was borne in triumph one 
hour by the men of the barricades, and in 
the next he delivered his last speech in the 
Chamber of Peers in favour of the rights 
of the Duke de Bordeaux. At that mo- 
ment his expression to the Duchess de 
Berri, ‘‘ Madame, votre fils est mon Roi,’’ 
and his pamphlet against the banishment 
of the elder branch of the Royal family, 
marked him out as the leader, or at least 
the champion, of the Legitimist party— 
but his warfare was accomplished, and his 
relations with the Pretender soon dwindled 
down into a harmless and not unpleasing 
mixture of loyalty, politeness, and devo- 
tion. The conditions through which he 
passed in life were very various; and in 
his character the enthusiasm, if not the 
true genius, of a poet was blended with 
the aspirations, if not the fixed energy, of 
astatesman. But in all these things the 
world, and especially his own countrymen, 
ministered without limit or restraint to his 
inordinate vanity ; he was exempted, by 
some extraordinary dispensation, from the 
satirical judgments and the oblivion of a 
society fertile in censure and prone to 
forget past merit; until his last years 
were spent, as it were, in the sanctuary 
of literary fame, and the greatest of con- 
temporary reputations were held to be but 
secondary to that of Chateaubriand. An 
annuity of 1,0007. a year, derived from the 
sale of his posthumous memoirs, supplied 
him with the means of subsistence ; and 
having lived through one entire cycle of 
the great revolution of his country, he ex- 
pired almost at the moment when some of 
the most terrible scenes of his early youth 
were renewed in the streets of Paris. The 
French people have singled him out for 
honour alone of all the writers of the 
empire and the servants of the Restora- 
tion. It is not for us to question the 
merit of those on whom such rewards are 
bestowed by their own countrymen ; but 
the veneration professed for the name of 
M. de Chateaubriand will not be shared 
by the whole of Europe.’’— Times. 

M. de Chateaubriand, although for a 
long time in a declining state of health, 
retained his mental faculties unimpaired 
to the last moment. His last illness, which 
has terminated fatally, was an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. He has left ten volumes 
of Memoirs, which he could not be in- 
duced to publish during his lifetime, and 
which will be looked for with eager cu- 
riosity. 

The Moniteur of July 24 gives the de- 
tails of the honours paid to his funeral 
cortége, M. Ampére, in the name of the 
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French Academy, pronounced an eloquent 
funeral harangue, and concluded with the 
following allusion to the place of sepulture 
which the deceased had chosen at St. 
Malo :—‘‘Let him sleep in the last refuge 
which he selected when alive, under the 
cross which he raised up, amidst the mur- 
mers of the waves as they break on the 
shore which he loved, amidst the accents 
of his own country people, on the rude 
rock which henceforth will be called Cha- 
teaubriand’s Isle. This granite rock reared 
its head before the last convulsions which 
hurled our mountains into the briny flood, 
turned the course of our rivers, and altered 
the face of the earth. When revolutions 
of another order shall have changed the 
course of our ideas, reared new societies, 
and modified the forms of human thought, 
this rock, the contemporary of the most 
ancient ages of the world, will still exist 
and preserve its precious deposit. But of 
this I am still better assured, that the name 
of Chateaubriand is still more indestructi- 
ble than this granite, and will rise above the 
succeeding tides of ages, which are inces- 
santly encroaching upon us, and each day 
ingulfing some summit of the past in the 
deluge of oblivion !’’—- 





Tue Baron BERZELIUs. 

Aug. 7. At Stockholm, in his 69th 
year, Berzelius, Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Upsala, Secretary to the 
Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, and 
an Hon. Member of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society. 

In a century which has produced a 
greater number of distinguished chemists 
than perhaps of any other class of men of 
science, Berzelius stood out as a star of 
the first magnitude. His patient labours 
and sagacious investigations have done 
more to lay the foundations of organic 
chemistry than those of any other chemist. 
To him more than to any other man be- 
longs the honour of applying the great 
principles which had been established by 
Dalton, Davy, Wollaston, Gay-Lussac, 
and himself, in inorganic chemistry, to 
unfolding the laws which regulate the 
combinations forming the structures of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Berzelius was born on the 29th Aug. 
1779, in the village of Vifversunda, in 
Ostgothland, where his father kept the 
parish school. At the age of seventeen 
he commenced his studies at the University 
of Upsala, hoping to qualify himself for 
the medical profession. At this time, al- 
though Sweden could boast of having 
produced a Bergmann and a Scheele, the 
more brilliant genius of Linneus had given 
to natural history such an impetus that 
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chemistry was scarcely regarded by the 
medical student. It is true that Afzelius, 
who was a nephew of Bergmann, and then 
filled the chemical chair at Upsala, had 
performed some very creditable chemical 
analyses ; but his health was bad, and he 
was assisted by Ekeberg, who, though a 
skilful analyst, yet wanted the energy 
and other qualifications for a successful 
teacher. The lectures on chemistry were 
read and no experiments were performed. 
These unpromising circumstances were 
scarcely likely to produce a great chemist, 
but they seem to have developed the genius 
of Berzelius. Professor Johnston gives 
Berzelius’s own account of the influences 
of his situation. The students were al- 
lowed to work in the laboratory once a 
week. ‘‘ Berzelius, like the rest, went to 
the laboratory soon after he had com- 
menced his chemical course, and asked 
for an operation. The first that was given 
him was to form colcothen of vitriol 
(crocus mentis) by heating sulphate of iron 
in a crucible. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ every 
servant can do this. If this be all I am 
to learn I may as well stay away.’ ‘ Oh, 
but,’ replied Afzelius, ‘ your next opera- 
tions will be more difficult.” Accordingly, 
when he asked for a second operation, he 
was instructed to prepare caustic potash 
by burning cream of tartar in a crucible. 
‘This so disgusted me,’ says Berzelius, 
‘ that I vowed I would never ask for an- 
other operation. Still I frequented the 
laboratory ; and at the end of three weeks 
found myself attending regularly every 
day, though I had no right to do so, and 
Afzelius could have turned me out, yet I 
was allowed to return and operate and 
break much glass, while Ekeberg espe- 
cially was much annoyed that I never 
asked a single question. For,’ he adds, 
‘I liked better to seek for information 
from reading and thinking and experiment- 
ing than from men who, having little 
experience themselves, gave me, if not 
evasive, at least unsatisfactory, answers 
regarding phenomena they had never them- 
selves observed.’ ’’ 

In the year 1798 Berzelius passed his 
philosophical examination, as preparatory 
to the final one, for M.D. At this time 
he left the University; and in 1799 he 
was assistant to Dr. Hedin, superintendent 
physician of the mineral waters of Medevi. 
His first published essay was a disserta- 
tion, in conjunction with Ekeberg, on these 
mineral waters. He underwent the exa- 
mination for alicence to practise medicine 


in 1801, and graduated at Upsala on the. 


24th of May, 1804. 

On leaving Upsala Berzelius repaired to 
Stockholm, where he became assistant to 
Andrew Spaurnau, ba aoe with Cook 
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in one of his voyages round the world, 
and was then professor there of medicine, 
botany, and chemical pharmacy. Spaur- 
nau died in 1806, and Berzelius, by his 
inaugural dissertation on galvanism and 
other papers, had already obtained for 
himself a sufficient degree of confidence 
to be appointed his successor. Although 
this chair embraced a very wide range of 
subjects, as was frequently the case with 
Swedish chairs at that time, Berzelius 
more especially devoted himself to che- 
mistry. It does not appear, indeed, that 
he gave any lectures on botany, except at 
the Military College of Carlberg, where 
he also held an appointment as lecturer. 
At first he was not more successful in 
teaching chemistry than his predecessors ; 
but, having received a hint from Dr. 
Marcet of London that chemical lectures 
should be illustrated by experiments, he 
adopted this plan, and likewise abandoned 
the old practice of reading lectures. He 
used to express himself very strongly on 
the inutility of merely reading lectures. 
Although he first adopted Dr. Marcet’s 
experiments in his class-room, he soon so 
far improved upon them that his own be- 
came a model for the chemical class-rooms 
of Europe. 

During the early period of his residence 
at Stockholm he practised the profession 
of medicine, and in 1807 was mainly in- 
strumental in forming the Medical Society 
of that capital. In 1810 he was made 
President of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Stockholm, and in the same year 
received the appointment of Assessor of 
the Medical College, and was made a 
member of the Royal Sanitary Board. At 
this time, though scarcely more than thirty 
years of age, he had obtained great repu- 
tation as a chemist. He had published a 
work on animal chemistry, containing 
many original investigations on the fluids 
of the animal body, and which was subse- 
quently translated—as, indeed, have been 
most of his works—into almost every lan- 
guage of Europe. In conjunction with 
Hisinger he commenced, in 1806, the 
publication of a periodical work entitled 
“‘ Afhaudlingar i Fysik, Keim, och Mi- 
neralogi,’’ which contained a series of 
papers by himself, constituting some of 
the most valuable contributions that had 
yet been made to analytical chemistry. 
His labours were regarded as of so much 
importance by the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm, that that body decreed him, 
in 1811, 200 dollars yearly for his chemical 
researches. 

In 1812 Berzelius visited England, 
where he was most cordially received. In 
that year he communicated, through Dr. 
Marcet, a valuable paper to the Medico- 
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Chirurgical Society of London ‘‘ On the 
Composition of the Animal Fluids.’’ In 
1818 he visited France and Germany, and 
in the same year he was appointed Secre- 
tary to the Academy of Sciences—a post 
which he held till his death. In 1831 he 
was allowed to retire from the active du- 
ties of his professorship at the Caroline 
Institute, but he still held the title of 
honorary professor. Up to this time he 
had resided in apartments provided for 
him at the building occupied by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, where, on the same 
floor, he had his study and laboratory, so 
that he could with little difficulty pass 
from his desk to his crucible, and husband 
his time to the greatest possible extent. 
He now, however, moved to a house of 
his own, and in 1835 married a daughter 
of the town-councillor (Staats-rath) Pop- 
pius. In 1837 he received the Great Gold 
Medal of the Royal Academy of Stock- 
holm, and in 1840 the Diet of Sweden 
voted him a pension of 2,000 dollars per 
annum. The scientific societies of Europe 
and America contended for the honour of 
inrolling his name amongst their members, 
and with eighty-eight of these bodies it 
was connected. Nor was his sovereign, 
Charles John, behindhand in recognizing 
the most distinguished of his adopted 
countrymen. In 1815 Berzelius was made 
a Knight, and in 1821 a Knight Com- 
mander, of the Order of Vasa. In 1829 
he received the Grand. Cross, and in 1835 
was made a Baron. The intelligence of 
this honour was conveyed to Berzelius by 
the hand of the King, who wrote himself 
a letter intimating his deep sense of the 
merits of the philosopher, and expressing 
a hope that in this nomination the world 
would recognize a homage paid to the man 
who had consecrated his life to those use- 
ful researches which had been already re- 
cognized by Europe, and which it was the 
glory of Sweden to be able to appropriate 
as the patrimony of one of her children. 
This letter was sent to Berzelius on his 
wedding-day. How few men of science 
have married with a patent of nobility on 
the breakfast table! Sweden had, how- 
ever, yet one more ovation for her beloved 
son. In 1843 he had been a quarter of a 
century Secretary to the Academy, and 
on this occasion a festival was given in his 
honour. The Crown-Prince was in the 
chair, and u portrait of the chemist, painted 
by Lieut.-Col. Lodemark, was presented 
to the Academy. 

Such was the calm, unruffled, success- 
ful career of the deceased philosopher. 
Would that the career of every disciple of 
science were as happy! He who was thus 
honoured, merited it—merited it on ac- 
count of his unwearied industry, his clear 
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and manly intellect, his noble and amiable 
disposition. The diligence with which he 
worked both in his study and his labora- 
tory may be judged of by his systematic 
works and original contributions to science. 
In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, he published a ‘* Manual of Che- 
mistry,’”’ which went through several 
editions, that of 1841 consisting of ten 
volumes, and, we believe, another larger 
edition has since been published. In 
1822 he commenced the publication of an 
Annual Report on the Progress of the 
Physical Sciences, which has been pub- 
lished every year to the present time. 
These volumes -are the most valuable re- 
cord of chemical research extant, and con- 
tain a full report of the discoveries that 
have made the period to which they relate 
so remarkable in the history of chemistry. 
From 1806 to 1818 he published with 
Hisinger the periodical before mentioned : 
and in these volumes are forty-seven 
papers by Berzelius, all giving an account 
of original researches by himself. In ad- 
dition to these he has published works on 
galvanism, on analytical chemistry, on 
mineralogy, and a vast number of papers 
in various Transactions. 

The name of Berzelius has been too in- 
timately connected with the history of 
chemistry for the last forty years for us in 
this slight sketch to give an adequate idea 
of the influence which his discoveries and 
generalizations have exerted upon the 
science. To him it is indebted for the 
discovery of several new elementary bodies, 
more especially selenium, morium, and 
cerium. He first demonstrated the acid 
nature of silica, and was thus enabled to 
throw light on the composition of a series 
of interesting mineral compounds of silica 
with the metallic oxides. This subse- 
quently led to a whole re-arrangement of 
mineral bodies, and contributed greatly to 
the advance of mineralogy. His disco- 
very of selenium led him to investigate its 
various compounds, and compare them 
with the sulphurets. These investigations 
again resulted in his generalizations on 
the nature of the sulphur salts, and a new 
classification of the various salts. Subse- 
quently, he investigated the compounds of 
fluorine, and arrived at some of the most 
important and valuable results that have 
yet been obtained by the analytical chemist. 

Whilst Berzelius was writing the first 
edition of his “‘ Manual of Chemistry,’’ 
Dalton had promulgated his idea of the 
atomic constitution of matter, and Davy 
had made his great discovery of the me- 
tallic bases of the alkalies. These directed 
his attention to the laws of combination. 
He was led to institute researches with 
the most scrupulous care into the com- 
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bining proportions of the various elements, 
giving to each its correct number, and 
was enabled to obtain results perfectly 
harmonious with theoretical calculations 
made on Dalton’s laws. He was enabled 
to extend Dalton’s law that one atom of 
one body unites with one, two, or three, 
&c. atoms of another body, and showed 
that two atoms would unite with three and 
with five. He also pointed out the great 
fact, that two compounds which contain 
the same electro- negative body always 
combine in such proportions that the elec- 
tro-negative element of one is a multiple 
by a whole number of the same element 
of the other. He not only gave to the 
elementary bodies their combining num- 
bers, but introduced the system of sym- 
bols, by which chemical labour has been 
so greatly facilitated. Till the time of 
Berzelius, organic chemistry was a waste, 
with here and there an attempt to explain 
the phenomena of liying beings upon che- 
mical principles, and which, from the en- 
tire want of experimental foundation, was 
even worse than useless. The compounds 
found in plants and animals were not sup- 
posed to come within the category to 
which the laws of combination applied ; 
Berzelius was the first to show that these 
laws could be applied to animal and vege- 
table products ; and in so doing he opened 
the way for the discoveries of Mulder, 
Liebig, Dumas, Boussingault, and others. 

As a skilful manipulator, Berzelius has 
had few equals in the history of chemistry. 
To this we are indebted for the immense 
variety, number, and success of his ana- 
lyses. Many of the analytical processes 
in use at the present time have had their 
origin with him. 

The personal appearance “of Berzelius 
was that of a strong, healthy man, with 
nothing in his habits or manners to im- 
press a stranger with a sense of his powers. 
A chemist who visited him says, ‘* He has 
nothing of pretence, reserve, or singularity 
about him; so that his plainness drew 
from a fellow traveller of mine, whom he 
allowed me to introduce to him, the ob- 
servation, ‘I would never have thought 
him the great man he is said to be.’”’ 
His attention to strangers was very great, 
—especially to those who tock an interest 
in chemistry. With these he would fre- 
quently spend hours in his laboratory, ex- 
plaining his methods of working,—and on 
their departure he left the impression 
that he was the honoured party. He was 
an early riser, and gave the first part of 
the day to his most important work, what- 
ever that might be. He seldom either 
wrote or experimented in the evening, 
leaving that part of the day for reading 
and social relaxstion. He had no par- 
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ticular times for writing or experimenting ; 
when he had a work to finish he would 
write sometimes for months without per- 
forming an experiment,—but, if anything 
of importance occurred to him during his 
writing requiring further investigation, he 
would at once give up the pen and work 
perhaps for weeks in his laboratory. His 
caution was extreme, and though con- 
stantly going forward to the new he still 
clung with tenacity to the old. He was 
almost the last chemist of eminence that 
admitted Davy’s theory of the elementary 
nature of chlorine. In the recent advances 
of organic chemistry, also, and more es- 
pecially in its applications to the physi- 
ology of plants and animals, Berzelius has 
looked on with the eye of a critic, and 
withheld to the last his adhesion to some 
of the advanced positions of this depart- 
ment of the science. His criticisms on his 
brother chemists were sometimes unneces- 
sarily severe, but in the latter years of his 
life he has been heard to say that he re- 
gretted having expressed himself in a way 
that could have given unnecessary pain to 
others. Few men were more beloved in 
the city of Stockholm than Berzelius.— 
Atheneum. 


GrorGE STEPHENSON, Esa. F.R.S. 

Aug. 12. At Tapton House, near 
Chesterfield, aged 67, George Stephenson, 
Esq. F.R.S. Knight of the Order of Leo- 
pold. 

He was born on the 9th June, 1781, of 
the most humble parentage, at a solitary cot 
or cottage, on the Tyne, between Wylam 
and Closehouse, Northumberland, about 
eight miles west of Newcastle. His father 
was an engine-tenter at a colliery, and he 
himself began life as a pit engine-boy at 
2d. a day’s wages, and afterwards acted as 
a stoker, and as a breaksman in the em- 
ployment of Lord Ravensworth and part- 
ners, where his mechanical talent first 
forced itself into notice in the amateur 
repair and improvement of a condensing 
pump-engine, where some engineers had 
failed. He was then promoted to the 
office of engineman ; but we do not know 
whether it was at this critical period of 
his history, or even earlier, that he declared 
to a confidant that, having risen from 2d. 
a day to the independent sum of 12s. a 
week, he was now aman for life. At this 
very time, at all events, the fates began to 
educate him for his future and still more 
manly career in life ; for something went 
wrong with the waggon-way, or it never 
had been anything else but wrong until 
he tried his apprentice hand upon it, and 
of course improved it. He was afterwards 
employed in forming railway planes and 
engines under ground. Indeed we may 
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say, that from this time forward his pecu- 
liar mission was chalked out for him, as, 
in the midst of defects in the working of 
coal railways, he happened to be placed 
in the most favourable circumstances pos- 
sible for the engagement of his attention 
and his peculiar talent. 

The main points in his subsequent ca- 
reer we cannot better describe than in his 
own words at the opening of the New- 
castle and Darlington line of railway in 
1844 :— 

‘* Mr. Liddell has told you that in my 
younger days I worked at an engine in a 
coal-pit. I had then to work early and 
late, often rising to my labour at one and 
two o’clock in the morning. Time rolled 
on, and I had the happiness to make some 
improvements in engine-work. The first 
locomotive that I made was at Killing- 
worth colliery, and with Lord Ravens- 
worth’s money. That engine was made 
thirty-two years ago, and we called it My 
Lord. 1 said to my friends that there was 
no limit to the speed of such an engine, 
provided the works could be made to 
stand. * * * _ I betook myself to 
mending my neighbours’ clocks and 
watches at nights, after my daily labour 
was done ; and thus I procured the means 
of educating my son. He became my as- 
sistant and companion. He got an ap- 
pointment as under-viewer ; and at nights 
we worked together at our engineering. I 
got leave to go from Killingworth to lay 
down a railway at Hetton, and next to 
Darlington; and after that I went to 
Liverpool, to plan a line to Manchester. 
I there pledged myself to attain a speed 
of ten miles an hour. I said I had no 
doubt the locomotive might be made to go 
much faster, but we had better be mode- 
rate at the beginning. The Directors 
said I was quite right; for if, when they 
went to Parliament, I talked of going at a 
greater rate than ten miles an hour, I 
would put across onthe concern. It was 
not an easy task for me to keep the engine 
down to ten miles an hour; but it must 
be done, and I did my best. I had to 
place myself in the most unpleasant of all 
positions—the witness-box of a Purlia- 
mentary Committee. Some one inquired 
if I was a foreigner? and another hinted 
that I was mad.* I put up with every 





* Many of the sharcholders themselves 
had previously manifested symptoms of 
the same way of thinking: they became 
alarmed at the ‘‘ mad’’ scheme of this 
‘¢ Watt run wild ;”’ and in order to pre- 
vent his no less mad steam-engines from 
being let loose upon their cherished horse- 
trot railway project, they got two “ eminent 
engineers’? to act as commissioners de 
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rebuff, and went on with my plans, de- 
termined not to be put down. Assistance 
gradually increased—improvements were 
made every day—and to-day a train which 
started from London in the morning has 
brought me in the afternoon to my native 
soil, and enabled me to take my place in 
this room, and see around me many faces 
which I have great pleasure in looking 
upon.” 

The competitors of Mr. Stephenson for 
the premium of 500/. offered in 1829 by 
the new Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way Company for the best locomotive 
engine were Mr. Burstall (or Burstall and 
Hill), Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericson, 
and Mr. Hackworth. Burstall’s locomo- 
tive, the Perseverance, was withdrawn : it 
was made for locomotion on turnpike 
roads, on which it had repeatedly run with 
success previously. It was, indeed, the 
fruit of much perseverance and more cash, 
and, in all probability, lost its place in 
the grand race of renown by the mischance 
of some mere accident. The other two 
locomotives, the Novelty and the Sanspa- 
reil, broke down, while Mr. Stephenson’s 
Rocket outran the requirements of the 
directors, averaged 15 miles an hour in 
speed, won the prize, and ushered in “ the 
greatest mechanical revolution effected 
since the invention of the steam engine by 
Watt,” and its more immediate fruits.* 

The subsequent career of Mr. Stephen- 
son was as rapid and as smooth as the 
railway locomotion which he had done so 
much to realise. He took the lead, of 
course, at once in railway engineering, 
became an extensive locomotive manu- 
facturer at Newcastle and a railway con- 
tractor, a great colliery and iron-work 





lunatico inquirendo, and report. The 
“eminent engineers’’ accordingly investi- 
gated the subject, and, in ‘‘a very able 
document,’’ proved most clearly that Mr. 
Stephenson’s project was practically and 
commercially inexpedient! Talent and 
enterprise, however, prevailed, and the 
horse plan was abandoned. 

* Previously to this practical triumph, 
there had been various projects for loco- 
motive carriages on common roads, and 
for rack-wheeled carriages on railroads,— 
for it was doubted if a wheeled engine 
would travel on a smooth plate for want 
of bite. It appears, however, that a suc- 
cesful experiment had been made, so far 
back as 1814, by Mr. Blackett, on the 
Wylam waggon-way ; where it was found 
that racks, and chains, and legs were all 
superfluous, the wheels gripping a plate- 
rail, and moving onwards independently 
of any assistance whatever. 


owner, particularly at Claycross, and, in 
prosperous and money-making conjunction 
with Mr. Hudson, in a manner made our 
great railway system, as they themselves, 
in a money-making sense, were made by it. 

In acknowledgment of Mr. Stephenson’s 
claims in connection with railways the 
Midland Company voted 2,000/. in 1845, 
to be expended in the presentation of a 
service of plate and the erection of a 
statue on the high-level bridge across the 
Tyne,—the structure recently proposed 
to be called the Stephenson-bridge in 
honour of his memory. Mr. Hudson, on 
whose motion the grant was made, stated 
that three other companies—the York and 
North Midland, the Newcastle and Dar- 
lington, and the Newcastle and Berwick— 
would each vote a like sum. 

The claims of Mr. Stephenson to the 
original idea of the Davy lamp at one time 
excited a good deal of discussion ; but, 
whatever be the merits of that question, 
certainly Davy was a man of more originality 
of idea, much as Stephenson possessed the 
happy talent of adapting ideas to useful 
and to noble purposes. There was a 
powerful local feeling in favour of Mr. 
Stephenson’s pretensions to the priority 
of invention. A committee was appointed 
to investigate the priority of the claims of 
the inventors of the safety lamp, and a 
public dinner was given by that committee 
to Mr. Stephenson, when a purse of a 
thousand guineas, and a silver tankard, 
were presented to him. In returning 
thanks, he announced his intention of de- 
voting the money to the education of his 
son at the Edinburgh university. It is 
rather curious that nearly thirty years 
afterwards another piece of plate was pre- 
sented to Dr. Clanny, as “ the inventor of 
the safety lamp.”’ 

‘« In private life,” says a correspondent 
of the Athenzeum, Mr. Stephenson “earned 
the regard of all who appreciate worth and 
liberality, not less than ability. His habits 
were active, his constitution so vigorous 
that he was tempted occasionally to take 
undue liberties with it. His affections 
were warm, his manners frequently playful 
and vivacious, bearing that stamp of ori- 
ginality indicative of the man. He was 
fond of the society of ladies; selected 
them commonly for conversation in mixed 
parties, where he could follow the bent of 
his inclinations, and was thrice married.’’ 
He never hesitated to acknowledge the 
humbleness of his origin, but, on the con- 
trary, displayed a manly pride in occa- 
sional reminiscences and contrasts. It is 
recorded of him that, in response, on one 
occasion, to the curiosity of a stranger 
lady, he said, ‘‘ Why, madam, they used 
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to call me George Stephenson, I am 
now called George Stephenson esquire, of 
Tapton House, near Chesterfield. And 
further let me say, that I’ve dined with 
princes, and peers, and commoners—with 
persons of all classes, from the humblest 
to the highest ; I’ve dined off a red her- 
ring when seated in a hedge-bottom, and 
have gone through the meanest drudgery. 
I’ve seen mankind in all its phases, and 
the conclusion I’ve arrived at is this—- 
that if we were all stripped, there’s not 
much difference.’? With all this plain- 
spoken bluntness, however, he appears to 
have had a spice of the courtier too, as 
another anecdote told of him would seem 
to betray. ‘‘I tell you what, my lord 
duke,’’ he said, on one occasion, while on 
a visit at the princely seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire, ‘‘ your Grace won ’t find the 
change, after all, so very great, when you 
get into Paradise.’’ Above all his own 
engineering and other titles—and he had 
even been created a Knight of Leopold of 
Belgium (for railway services), and an 
F.R.S.—he is said to have specially es- 
teemed his title of founder and first presi- 
dent of the Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. His attention to the mental and 
temporal improvement of the workmen in 
his collieries (1000 and upwards), is said 
to have been unremitting. 

His death is attributed to his having 
spent nearly the whole of his time latterly 
in the impure air of a hot-house, in a 
praiseworthy, but imprudent, rivalry with 
the Duke of Devonshire in the cultivation 
of certain exotics, Whether peer or com- 
moner, Stephenson could not bear that 
any man should be his superior or equal 
in anything he undertook. 





Joun Inpertron Burn, Esa. 

“Tt is but justice to the memory of this 
gentleman (whose decease in May last is 
recorded in p. 102) to bear our testimony 
to the ability and untiring zeal with which 
for a series of years he exerted himself to 

romote the objects of the Labourers’ 
Friend Society. He was early associated 
with the late Capt. Brenton, R.N. in the 
establishment of the Children’s Friend 
Society, and only withdrew from that in- 
stitution when the Committee determined 
on adopting the measure, which was ulti- 
mately so much disapproved of, of sending 
the children to the colonies. 

‘ For several years he acted on the com- 
mittee of the Labourers’ Friend Society, 
and contributed many valuable papers, 
under the signature of ‘J. 1. B.’ to the 

ages of the monthly publication ‘ The 
bourers’ Friend.’ 


J. Ilderton Burn, Esq.—Rev. D. T. Powell, B.C.L. 


[ Oct. 


“ He has left behind him a small work 
on Labour, ‘ Population and Emigration,’ 
in which he has set forth, with consider. 
able clearness and force, his views on those 
interesting topics. 

‘“ He was highly respected by those with 
whom he associated, and, as a steady ‘ La- 
bourers’ Friend,’ it is gratifying and in- 
structive to look back on the benevolence 
and philanthropy which marked his pro- 
tracted career.’’—The Labourers’ Friend, 
July 1848, p. 122. 

We may add that Mr. Burn acted for 
some years as honorary solicitor to the 
Literary Fund Society. He was very fond 
of art, and at intervals of leisure sketched 
almost daily from nature with the greatest 
facility and success. 

The following is a list of his works :— 

Practical Treatise or Compendium of the 
Law of Marine Insurance. 1801. 12mo. 

Treatise or Summary of the Law rela- 
tive to Stock-Jobbing. 2d edit. 1803. 8vo. 

Index to the Reports of the Courts of 
Common Law, previous to the commence- 
ment of Fenn’s Reports; including W. 
Blackstone, Burrow, Cooper, Douglas, 
Lofft, Lord Raymond, Salkeld, Strange, 
Willis, and Wilson. 1804. 8vo. 

Attorney’s Practice in the Court of 
King’s Bench. 1805. 8vo. 

Familiar Letters on Population, Emi- 
gration, Home Colonization, &c. De- 
dicated by permission to Lord Henley. 
1832. 12mo. These letters had, for the 
most part, previously appeared in period- 
ical papers during the preceding five years. 


——_—-, 


Rev. D. T. Powe tu, B.C.L. 

June 9. At Tottenham, aged 75, the 
Rev. David Thomas Powell, B.C.L. 

This gentleman was the son of Thomas 
Powell, esq. of the Chestnuts, Tottenham, 
who was the author of ‘‘ Edgar and El- 
frida, with the Defeat of Hoel Prince 
of Wales ; Il Solitario, a Poem; and 
others.’’ 

in early life he was a Lieutenant in the 
14th Light Dragoons; and an account of 
his campaign in Cork, Flanders, and Bra- 
bant, in the year 1794, was an autograph 
manuscript sold among his library. He 
afterwards became a member of Magda- 
lene hall, Oxford, at which university he 
received the degree of B.C.L. June 12, 
1805. a 

He was devotedly attached to the study 
of heraldry and genealogy ; and, though we 
are not aware of his having appeared as 
an author on those subjects, he had spent 
much time in collecting manuscript mate- 
rials, and in the continuation of the stand- 
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ard works, of which he possessed an ex- 
cellent library, as well as in forming col- 
lections connected with the history of most 
of the English counties. All these stores 
were dispersed by auction by Messrs. Put- 
tick and Simpson of Piccadilly, in the 
week commencing on the 31st of July 
last. Among his treasures were also two 
very beautiful ancient manuscripts : one of 
these, an illuminated volume of Hore, 
executed for George d’Egmont, Bishop of 
Utrecht and Abbat of St. Amand, who 
died in 1559, was sold for 1417. 15s. 
The other, a psalter, formerly belonging 
to the monastery of ‘‘ Farehow,’’ was sold 
for 114/. 9s. 

Mr. Powell had latterly lived in the 
greatest retirement. After leaving 200/. 
each to his executors, and more consider- 
able legacies to two dependants, he has 
bequeathed the bulk of his property to the 
London Hospital ; to the exclusion of Sir 
Henry Martin, Bart. his nephew and 
heir-at-law. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 16. At Derby, aged 64, the Rev. 
George Hake, Vicar of Ellaston and Ro- 
cester, Staffordshire, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
He was presented to Rocester in 1820, 
and to Ellaston in 1830. 

June 3. At Naples, the Rev. William 
Maule Barnes. 

June 4. At Dublin, the Rev. C. M. 
Echlin, Vicar of Killinagh, in the diocese 
of Kilmore, eldest son of D. M. Echlin, 
esq. late of Dublin. 

June 10. At Ruishton, Somerset, aged 
37, the Rev. G. EB. Peake. 

June 13. At Thetford, aged 50, the Rev. 
Robert Ward, Rector of Santon, Norfolk, 
Perpetual Curate of Santon Downham, 
Suffolk, Head Master of the Grammar 
School at Thetford, and Chaplain to Thet- 
ford Gaol. He was of Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1822 ; and was presented to 
the rectory of Santon by the Corporation 
of Thetford in 1829. 

June 17. At Christchurch, the Rev. 
M. Gunn. . 

Aug. 3. At the house of his father 
the Rev. E. A. Daubeny, Vicar of Ampney 
Crucis, near Cirencester, aged 33, the 
Rev. Edward Daubeny, M.A. Incumbent 
of Poulton, Wilts, and Demy of Magdalen 
college, Oxford. He was presented to 
Poulton in 1845. 


At Dinmore, Herefordshire, in his 60th 


year, the Rev. John Fleming St.John, 
M.A. Also, on the 7th, Cassandra, his 
wife. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
John Francis Seymour Fleming St.John, 


(second son of the Hon. and Very Rev. 
St. Andrew St. John, Dean of Worcester,) 
by Frances, only daughter of Richard 
Fleming, esq. of Dinmore, and he suc- 
ceeded to that estate on the death of his 
uncle Richard Stukeley Fleming, esq. He 
was a member of Christ church, Oxford, 
M.A. 1814, and was presented to the 
vicarage of Spondon, Derbyshire, by trus- 
tees in the same year. He married in 
1828 Cassandra, third daughter of the late 
Francis Hurt, esq. of Alderwasley, co 
Derby. 

Aug. 10. At Montrose, Scotland, in his 
30th year, the Rev. Leonard Morse, M.A. 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Montrose; se- 
cond son of Edward Morse, esq. of Dray- 
ton House, Ealing, Middlesex. 

At St. Just, Cornwall, aged 43, the 
Rev. Henry Groves. 

Aug. 13. At Ospringe, Kent, aged 69, 
the Rev. Morgan Walter Jones, B.D. 
Vicar of Ospringe, and Perpetual Curate 
of Owre. He was formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1801 as 5th Wrangler; M.A. 
1804 ; B.D. 1812. He was presented to 
Ospringe by that society in.1815; and 
collated to Owre by Archbishop Manners- 
Sutton in 1826. His only son, when in 
his 21st year, was accidentally drowned in 
Upper Canada in 1842, when attempting 
to cross the ice on Lake Sturgeon. 

At Densworth house, near Chichester, 
aged 63, the Rev. James Williamson 
Deacon, M.A. i 

Aug. 17. At Ipswich, aged 82, the 
Rev. William Howarth, late Master of 
the Ipswich Grammar School, and Chap- 
lain to the Corporation until the passing 
of the Municipal Reform Act. 

Aug. 19. At Hemingford Grey, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, aged 84, the Rev. Joseph 
Staines Banks, Vicar of that parish. He 
was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 
1788, and was presented to his living by 
that society in 1794. In Dec. 1838, he 
was instituted to the rectory of Boxworth, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Aug. 21. At Leamington, aged 74, the 
Rev. Benjamin Lumley, M.A. Rector of 
Dalby, and Vicar of Sheriff Hutton near 
York. He was instituted to the former 
living, the patronage of which was in his 
own family, in 1806; and collated to the 
latter by the late Archbishop of York in 
1824. 

Aug. 26. At Alderton, Wiltshire, aged 
62, the Rev. Anthony Austin, Perpetual 
Curate of that parish, and Rector of 
Littleton Drew, in the same county. He 
was of Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1811, 
was presented to the rectory of Harden- 
huish in Wiltshire, by F, Clutterbuck, esq. 
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in 1823; was collated to the rectory of 
Littleton Drew by the Bishop of Salisbury 
in 1842, and presented to Alderton by the 
Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 

Aug. 28. Aged 37, the Rev. Charles 
Claudius Beresford, Rector of Bailie- 
borough, co. Cavan. He was the third 
and youngest son of the Rev. Charles 
Cobbe Beresford, Rector of Termonma- 
guirk, co. Tyrone (younger brother to the 
late Bishop of Kilmore), by Emily,seventh 
daughter of the late Sir William Mont- 
gomery, of Magbie Hill, co. Peebles, Bart. 
He married in 1838, Anne-Maria, only 
daughter of the Rev. Frederick Fitzpatrick, 
Rector of Shircock, co. Cavan, and has left 
issue. 

Aug. 29. Accidentally drowned in cross- 
ing the Severn from Newnham to Arling- 
ham, the Rev. John Lloyd Crawley, M.A. 
Vicar of Arlingham, Gloucestershire. He 
was the son of the Rev. John Lloyd Craw- 
ley, Rector of Heyford and Holdenby, 
Northamptonshire, and nephew of Sir 
Thomas Crawley Boevy, Bart. He was of 
Trinity college, Oxford, and was presented 
to the vicarage of Arlingham, by Miss 
Elizabeth Hodges, of Thornbury, in April 
1837, on the death of the Rev. John Sayer, 
of St. Radigund’s Abbey, Kent ; to whose 
only daughter, Mary Elizabeth, he was 
afterwards married, on the 26th June, 
1839. 

At Rayleigh house, Brixton, aged 60, 
the Rev. William Henry Springet. He 
was of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1810, M.A. 1813. 

Aug. 31. At Rushmere, Suffolk, aged 
42, the Rev. Thomas Dennett West, B.A. 
Vicar of Rushmere and Perpetual Curate 
of Playford, to which united churches he 
was presented by the Marques of Bristol 
in 1835. 

Lately. Aged 62, the Rev. Henry 
Bradridge, Rector of Greatworth, North- 
amptonshire. He was of Wadham college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1814, and was instituted to 
Greatworth in 1816 on his own petition. 

At Derry, aged 33, the Rev. Archer 
Butler, late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Dublin. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

July 23. In Arundel-st. Strand, in his 
35th year, Adolphus Venua, B.A. of 
Jesus college, Camb. and eldest son of 
Mons. Venua, of Cambridge. 

Aug. 4. At Greenwich, aged 27, Ce- 
cilia, dau. of the late John Buyers, esq. 


"Aug. 5. Leslie Cargill, youngest son, 
and, Aug.16, aged 21, Corinne-Marguerite, 
13 
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wife of Walter Knaggs, esq. Deputy Re- 
ceiver-Gen. of the Island of Jamaica, at 
the residence of his father, John Knaggs, 
esq. of Mornington-crescent. 

Aug.7. Hester, wife of Edward West, 
esq. of Mornington-road, Regent’s Park. 

In Allsopp’s-terr. New-road, Regent’s 
Park, aged 82, Louisa Agassiz. 

Aug. 8. Aged 76, George Courtoy, esq. 
of Hamilton-terr. St. John’s Wood. 

Aug. 10. In West-sq. St. George’s- 
road, aged 80, Elizabeth-Caryer, relict of 
Richard Searle, esq. of Minehead. 

Aug. 11. At Pimlico, aged 84, William 
Cole, esq. many years Page of the Pre- 
sence and State Musician to his Majesty 
George IV. 

Aug. 12. In Kensington-gardens-terr. 
Emma-Eliza, wife of Dr. Markham. 

At Camberwell, aged 27, Alfred-Joseph, 
third son of Joseph Bishop, esq. of the 
Crescent, Minories. 

In Westbourne-pl. aged 80, Elizabeth, 
— of John Whitehead, esq. of Bank- 
side. 

Aug. 13. At Upper Holloway, aged 58, 
Ambrose Warde, esq. 

Aged 31, Frederick-Claude-Hamilton, 
only surviving son of the late Monsieur 
Perois, of Londonderry. 

At Peckham, aged 64, John Soudley 
Davis, esq. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Thomas 
Lee, esq. Somers-pl. Hyde Park, aged 77, 
Mrs. Mary Hope. 

At Turnham-Green, aged 72, A.G. Mar- 
tin, esq. 

Aug. 15. Aged 52, Hannah Waldo 
Black, youngest and last surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. John Black, of Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

Aug. 19. In the Albany, John Cart- 
wright, esq. for upwards of 25 years 
H. B. M. Consul General at Constanti- 
nople. 

At the residence of his sisters, Turn- 
ham Green, John William Graham, esq. 
late of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service. 

Aug. 20. In Upper Brook-st. aged 77, 
Martha, sister of the late Thomas Carter, 
esq. of Edgcott, Northamptonshire. 

At Camberwell, Elizabeth, relict of 
Joshua Ingham, esq. of Stillingfleet House, 
Yorkshire, and dau. of the late John Hall, 
esq. of Leeds. 

In Mornington-pl. aged 61, William 
Dawson Plumley, esq. 

Aug. 21. In Russell-sq. aged 60, Anne, 
wife of Alderman Sir Chapman Marshall. 
She was the eldest daughter of the late 
Timothy Stansfield, esq. of Field House, 
New Cross, and was married in 1807. 

At Fulham, aged 30, John F. Waller, 
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esq. of the Office of Woods, &c. son of 
John Waller, esq. late Cashier of the said 
office. 

At Hampstead, accidentally drowned, 
aged 11, Charles-Edward, youngest son of 
William Hughes, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Aug. 22. In London, William Romaine 
Govett, esq. son of the late John Govett, 
esq. of Tiverton. 

In Gloucester-pl. Elizabeth-Rosannah, 
eldest dau. of the late John Gosling, esq. 

At her son’s Bermondsey, aged 62, Sarah- 
Jessica, relict of Cecil Becke, esq. solici- 
tor, formerly of Devonshire-st. Queen-sq. 

In the Clapham-road, Frances, relict of 
Joseph Sanders, esq. and sister of Martin 
Stutely, esq. Cambridge-terrace, Regent’s 
Park. 

Cicely-Rachel, infant daughter of Mr. 
and Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

Aug. 23. In Hamilton-pl. New-road, 
aged 66, John Robson, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange. 

_In Portland-pl. aged 67, Richard Jen- 
nings, esq. 

At Peckham, Charles Foster, esq. As- 
sociation Secretary of the British Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel among 
the Jews. 

Aug.24. At Kensington, Lady Miles, 
wife of Col. Sir Edward Miles, C.B. 

4ug 26. At Clapham, aged 62, John 
Perram, esq. late of Brighton. 

At Greenwich, in his 90th year, Mr. 
William Betley, a native of Ipswich, 
where he resided for upwards of 70 years, 
and on several occasions filled the offices 
of one of the Baliffs, of Coroner, and 
Town Clerk, under the old Corporation, 
and was for many years subsequently Col- 
lector of the Customs at the same place. 

Aug. 27. In Hyde Park-st. aged 63, 
John Cox, esq. 

In Prince’s-st. Hanover-sq. aged 62, 
Capt. John Campbell, late of the Royal 
Marines. 

In Eccleston- sq. aged 58, Charles 
Samuel, eldest son of the late Samuel 
Gambier, esq. 

Aug. 28. Aged 45, Abigail, third dau. 
of D. A. Lindo, esq. of Mansell-st. 
Authoress of the Hebrew and English and 
English and Hebrew Lexicon. 

Aug. 30. In Judd-pl. East, New-road, 
aged 82, Sarah, relict of Edward Eyton, 
esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

In Albany-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 76, 
Anne- Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Samuel 
Thorold, esq. of Harmston Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, and relict of Benjamin Thorold, 
esq. of the same place. 

In Connaught-terr. at the house of her 
son-in-law, Robert Vincent, esq. aged 82, 
Mary-Ann, widow of Capt. John Parker, 


oN. 
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Aug. 31. At St. John’s Wood, aged 
75, Richard Plimpton, esq. 

At Carlton Villas, Maida Vale, aged 43, 
Capt. Charles Basil Lindsay, late of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, 
youngest son of the late Hon. Robert 
Lindsay, of Balcarres. 

At Hampstead, aged 89, Richard Houl- 
ditch, esq. 

Sept.1. In Hackney, aged 37, Henry 
Giberne, of the Bombay Art. fourth son 
of the late Mark Giberne, esq. 

Sept. 2. At the house of her brother- 
in-law, Henry Austin, esq. in the Hanley- 
road, aged 38, Frances-Elizabeth, wife of 
Henry Burnett, esq. of Higher Ardwick, 
Manchester, dau. of John, and elder sister 
of Charles Dickens, esq. 

Sept. 3. In Portman-st. aged 24, 
Charles Purdon Coote, esq. of Ballyclough 
Castle, co. Cork. 

At the house of his nephew, in High 
Holborn, aged 62, John Cole, esq. late of 
that place, and of Pulham, Norfolk. 

In Queen’s-road, Gloucester-gate, Re- 
gent’s Park, aged 76, William Augustus 
Blakeney, esq. formerly Major in the 
86th Regiment. 

Sept. 4. At the house of her uncle, at 
Lee, near Blackheath, Mary-Eleanora, 
seventh dau. of John B. Sladen, esq. of 
Ripple-court, Kent. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 73, Charles Heusch, 


esq. 

In Grove-lane, Camberwell, aged 71, 
John Elliott, esq. 

* At Brompton, Mrs. Ann Davidson, 
late of Gravesend, relict of Cochran 
Davidson, esq. of the Corn Exchange. 

Sept. 5. Aged 63, Emilia-Elizabeth, 
wife of George Giles Vincent, esq. of the 
Sanctuary, Westminster. 

Aged 61, John Carter, esq. of the Lord 
Mayor’s Court Office, London, and Ferry 
House, Twickenham. 

Sept. 7. At the house of Miss Comp- 
lin, Camberwell Grove, aged 73, Arabella, 
wife of Joseph Ranking, esq. formerly of 
Cheapside. 

In the Clapham-road, aged 61, Robert 
Howe, esq. late clerk of works and pro- 
fessor of practical architecture at the 
Royal Engineer Establishment, Chatham. 

Sept. 8. In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. 
aged 63, Martha, widow of Thomas Jus- 
tice, esq. of Appleford, Berks. 

Sept. 9. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, Rector of St. 
Mary-at-Hill. 

Sept. 10. In Sloane-st. Elizabeth. Ann, 
wife of William Anderson, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Islington, aged 48, James 
Melville Walker, esq. eldest son of the 
late Rear - Admiral Walker, C.B. and 
K.T.S. 

3 L 
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At Putney, Laura, youngest dau. of the 
late Richard Lee, esq. of Lombard-street, 
banker, 





Berxs.—Aug. 13. At Reading, aged 
65, Mrs. Millicent Eaton. 

CamprivGe.—Aug. 15, Richard Carey, 
esq. of Newmarket. 

Sept. 5. At Foxton, aged 67, Jane- 
Frances, wife of Peter Spark, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Cambridge, Mr. J. J. 
Deighton, one of the aldermen, Mr. 
Deighton was the junior partner in the 
eminent firm of Deighton, the university 
agents and booksellers, and filled the chief 
magistrate’s chair in 1846. 

Gpanerans. dias, 3. At Flexbury, 
in the parish of Pughill, Mrs. Carnsew, 
wife of Thomas Carnsew, esq. 

Dersy.—Auy. 10. Aged 45, Mary- 
Charlotte, wife of Benj. Frear, esq. 

Devon.—Auy.15. At Alvington House, 
Stonehouse, aged 73, Lady Devonshire, 
relict of Rear-Adm. Sir John Devonshire, 
K.C.B. who died Feb. 19, 1839. (See our 
vol. XI. p. 658.) 

Aug. 18. At Dawlish, aged 76, Corn- 
wallis Raleigh, esq. third son of the late 
John Raleigh, esq. Secretary for many 
years to the Garrison, and to several suc- 
cessive Governors, of Gibraltar, 

Aug. 19. At Portland House, Ply- 
mouth, aged 74, William Curgenven, esq. 

dug. 21, At Sidmouth, Emma-Mar- 
garet, wife of Charles John Champion 
Crespigny, esq. 

Aug. 22. At Plymouth, aged 72, Miss 
Mary Moore, 

At Nethercott, in Rose Ash, aged 73, 
Jonathan Tanner, esq. 

Aug. 28. In Plymouth, Miss Morgan, 
dau. of the late Jonas Morgan, esq. of 
Woodovis, near Tavistock. 

Sept. 2. At Exeter, aged 66, Mr. B. 
Worth, formerly Purser R.N. 

Sept. 4. At Heavitree, aged 66, George 
Frank Todderick, M.D. 

Sept. 5. At West Teignmouth, aged 80, 
William Cartwright, esq. A medical prac- 
titioner for upwards of sixty years, and a 
staunch supporter of the trade and interests 
of Teignmouth. He married Mary, co- 
heiress of William Anson, esq. by whom 
he has left severai children. 

Sept. 8. At Totnes, aged 81, Anne, re- 
lict of John Wallace, esq. of Bedhampton, 
Hants. 

Dorset.—Aug. 15. At Langton Ma- 
travers, aged 67, Harriot, relict of the 
Rev. Samuel Serrell, Vicar of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Wells, and last surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. William Digby, Dean of 
Durham. She was married in 1808. 

Aug. 28. At Stourpaine, aged 64, Purci- 


val Norih Bastard, esq. He was the third 
son of Capt. John Bastard, who died in 
1808. 

Aug. 29. Lydia-Eliza, wife of Frederic 
Harry Moore, esq. of Blandford, solicitor. 

Sept. 7. At Sturminster Marshall, aged 
93, Jane, relict of John Barnes, esq. 

Essex.—Aug, 14. At West Ham, aged 
87, Sarah, widow of Mr. Charles Deacon, 
of Stepney Green. 

Aug. 24. At Lofts Hall, aged 77, John 
Wilkes, esq. He served the office of High 
Sheriff for Essex, and had been for many 
years a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for 
that county. 

Sept. 3. Henry Horatio Bidwell, esq. 
surgeon, Dedham. 

GuoucrestEerR.—Aug. 25. At Bristol, 
aged 71, Stephen Wootten, esq. 

Aug. 28. At Podymore Farm, aged 62, 
Henry Andrews Brooks, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Keynsham, aged 61, Ed- 
ward Stephenson, esq. late Major in the 
3rd Buffs. 

Lately. At the Hawthorns, Corse, aged 
61, Wm. Hawkins, esq. 

Sept. 4. At Clifton, aged 82, Robert 
Lindoe, esq. M.D. father of Robert F. 
Lindoe, esq. M.D. of Sion Lodge, Bath. 

Sept. G. At Alderley, Mary, wife of 
John Napper Tylee, esq. Bathwick. 

Sept. 7. At Clifton, Marianne-Baily, 
wife of W. J. Evans, M.D, 

Hants.—Aug. 15. At Otterbourne, 
near Winchester, James Trodd, esq. land- 
steward to Thomas Chamberlayne, esq. 

Aug. 18. At Portsea, aged 56, Mr, A. 
Row, surgeon. 

Aug. 19. Ellen, wife of Edward Pad- 
don, esq. of Fareham, fourth dau. of the 
late Christopher Magnay, esq. of East- 
hill, Wandsworth. 

Aug. 20. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Richard Walton, esq. surgeon, Cambridge. 

Aug. 22. At Portsea, aged 57, Mr. 
Edward Aldridge, R.N. 

Aug. 28. At Hageley House, aged 21, 
Mary, third dau. of Dr. Addams. 

Aug. 30. At Southampton, Margaret- 
Jane, dau. of the late Hugh M‘Calmont, 
esq. of Abbey Lands, co. Antrim. 

At Southampton, aged 76, John Hole, 
esq. 

Sept. 3. Aged 86, James Yorke, esq. 
of Westhill, Shanklin, I. W. 

Herts.—Aug. 6. At Stevenage Rec- 
tory, aged 38, Mary, wife of the Rev. G. 
B. Blomfield. 

Aug. 15. Wm. Busigny, esq. solicitor, 
Stockbridge, Hants, by an accident in 
crossing the railway at Lea-bridge, Herts. 

Sept. 4. At North Mymms-place, aged 
2 years and 8 months, Evelyn-Harriet- 
Jessie, only surviving dau, of Mr. Fulke 
and Lady Rosa Greville. 
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Huntinepon.—Aug. 26. Atthe Rec- 
tory, Hemingford Abbat’s, aged 56, Fanny, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Selwyn, second 
dau. of the late Rev. John Simons, Rector 
of Paul’s Cray, Kent. 

Sept. 5. At St. Ive’s, aged 40, Mary- 
Ann, wife of George Game Day, esq. leav- 
ing eight children. 

Kent.—Auy. 12. At Ramsgate, aged 
67, Thomas Stooks, esq. of Bedford-place, 
Russell sq. 

Aug. 14. At Tonbridge, Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. George John Wyatt, of Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 

Aug. 17. At Herne Bay, of scarlet 
fever, in his 3rd year, William-Words- 
worth, the second son, and on the 20th, 
Elizabeth-Forth, wife, of Charles Wm. 
Wood, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Aug. 20. At Oakdean, near Cowden, 
aged 60, Lieut.-Col. William Ross, late 
Col. of the 23rd Fusiliers. He received 
his commission as Ensign 1804, Lieut. 
1806, Captain 1813, Major 1826, Lieut.- 
Col. 1837 ; and was present at Waterloo. 

At Deal, aged 75, John Iggulden, esq. 


Aug. 22. At Goudhurst, aged 49, 
James Webb, esq. 
Aug. 23. Aged 55, Sophia, wife of 


Augustus Applegath, esq. of Dartford, 
and fourth dau. of the late James Drew, 
esq. of Bristol. 

Aug. 24. At Dover, Ann, wife of Wm. 
Carr, esq. of Blackheath Park. 

Aug. 26. At Hawkhurst, aged 15, 
Eliza-Adelaide, third dau. of the late Capt. 
W. G. Curlewis, R.N. 

Aug. 29. Suddenly, at Ramsgate, aged 
59, Bazett Doveton, esq. of Gloucester- 
pl. Portman-sq. London, and late of the 
Bombay Civil Service. 

Auy. 30. At Folkestone, aged 60, 
Charlotte-Maria, relict of Lieut.-Colonel 
Paris Bradshawe, resident at Lucknow. 

Aug. 31. Aged 78, Mr. Tanner, Shep- 
way Court, Maidstone; and, aged 75, Mrs. 
Tanner. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 60, John 
Garnett Horsfall, esq. of Bolton Royde, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Aug. 31. Aged 85, William Holness, 
esq. of Sydenham. 

Sept. 2. At Woolwich, aged 37, Han- 
nah, wife of Quartermaster William Mar- 
vin, of the Royal Art. 

Sept. 4. At Gravesend, aged 58, Jere- 
miah Field, esq. late of the 2d Life Guards. 

Sept. 7. By a fall from the cliff near 
Cornhill coast-guard station, about two 
miles from Dover, Miss Stephens, of 
Bristol. 

At Chislett, the residence of her son-in- 
law Alfred Westmacott, esq. aged 66, 
Sophia, wife of the Rev. Barrington Syer, 
of Gestingthorpe, Essex. 
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Sept. 10. At Homewood House, Ten- 
terden, the wife of Alfred Haffenden, esq. 

LANUASTER.—Aug. 4. At Liverpool, 
aged 74, Charles Lang, esq. formerty of 
Her Majesty’s dockyards, Devonport and 
Deptford. 

Aug. 16. At Manchester, aged 27, 
Sarah, wife of Mr. John Holt, and youngest 
dau. of the Rev. James Bradley, of Ard- 
wick Cemetery, Manchester. 

Aug.18. At South-shore, near Black- 
pool, aged 37, Robert Peel, of Church- 
bank, Lancashire, esq. third son of the 
late Robert Peel, esq. of Acrington House, 
and Hyndburn. 

At Wallasey rectory, near Liverpool, 
aged 18, Mary-Stewart, second dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Byrth. 

Sept.4. At Liverpool, aged 21, George, 
eldest son of B. R. Matthews, esq. late 
commander of the ‘Great Western’’ 
steam-ship. 

Lercester.—Auy. 22. At Leicester, 
aged 86, Theodosia, relict of Thomas 
Combe, bookseller. 

Lincotn.—July 6. At Blyton, aged 
23, Louis, youngest son of the late Sir 
James Rivett Carnac, Bart. 

Aug. 10. At Barton-upon-Humber, 
aged 76, John Hattersley, esq. 

Aug. 21. At Thorpe, aged 31, Emma, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Whitworth, 
Vicar of Thorpe, dau. of the late John 
Pulley, esq. of Bedford. 

Mipp.LEsEx.—4ug. 17. At Enfield, 
aged 95, Mr. Phineas Pateshall, formerly 
of Fenchurch-street. 

Aug. 24. Eliza, wife of Henry Bright, 
esq. of Ealing, late of Dudley Villa, Pad- 
dington, 

Aug. 31. At Tottenham Green, aged 
92, John Thompson, esq. 

Sept. 3. Whilst bathing in the Thames, 
near Teddington, aged 23, Lionel Gran- 
ville Thomas Eliot, only child of Lionel 
Duckett Eliot, esq. of Shenstone Villa, 
St. John’s Wood. 

Sept. 7. At Twickenham, Caroline, 
youngest dau. of Matthew Cotton, esq. 

Norroik.—Aug. 11. At Aylsham, 
aged 61, Harvey Goodwin, esq. late of 
Cromer. 

Aug. 13. At Langford, aged 20, Mr. 
Clement Ellis, of Lincoln college, Oxford. 

4ug.19. At Wighton, aged 44, Jane, 
wife of Elijah Eyre, esq. of Lynn. 

NortHampton.—dug. 1. Aged 80, 
Martha, relict of Spencer Hesketh, gent. 
of Northampton, and mother of Mr. 
Hesketh, formerly of Leicester. 

Aug. 12. Suddenly, while on a visit at 
Whilton rectory, aged 59, Henry F. 
Cubitt, esq. of Catton, near Norwich, late 
of the Royal Artill ry. 

Aug. 21. At Polebrook, Peter Cope- 
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land, esq. third son of the late John Cope- 
land, esq. of Iver, Bucks. 

Sept. 9. At Harrowden, aged 12, 
Frances-Elizabeth, only dau. of the Rev. 
Richard Wood, of Woodhall Park, Wens- 
leydale, Yorkshire. 

Norrs.—Aug. 7. At the house of her 
son-in-law, Joshua Beardmore, esq. Park, 
Nottingham, aged 82, Mary, widow of G. 
L. Cox, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Aug. 30. At Henley-on- 
Thames, aged 74, Lucy, wife of Henry 
Jackson, esq. 

Sept. 9. At Sandford House, near 
Woodstock, Mary-Ellen, widow of A. H. 
Renton, esq. M.D. formerly of Funchall, 
Madeira. 

At Iffley, aged 84, Richard Wootten, 
esq. banker, Oxford. He was a man of 
extraordinary business habits, and at- 
tended to banking matters until within a 
few hours of his death. He is said to 
have amassed a fortune of 500,0007. For 
many years he was a draper as well as a 
banker, but relinquished the former some 
time since. In many of his economical 
habits he was not outdone by the late 
‘*Jemmy Wood,” of Gloucester cele- 
brity. 

SomersEt.—Aug. 13. At Trull, aged 
47, Kitty, widow of Capt. G. K. Bathie, 
Hon. E.I1.C. Service. 

Aug. 14, At Crewkerne, aged 43, Ed- 
ward Silvester Burnard, esq. surgeon. 

Aug. 15. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
16, Charles, third son of the Rev. W. J. 
Brodrick, Rector of Bath. 

Aug.17. Aged 93, Sarah, relict of John 
Hemmett, esq. formerly of Clove-place, 
Kingston, near Taunton. 

Aug. 19. At Bath, aged 84, Thomas Roe, 
esq. a native of Warwick, of a respectable 
family who lived in that borough for many 
generations. 

Aug. 22. At Bath, aged 31, James Ed- 
ward Jerningham, esq. second surviving 
son of the late Edward Jerningham, esq. 
and nephew of Lord Stafford. 

Aug. 25. Aged 72, of apoplexy, Stephen 
Pitt, esq. of Crichett Malherbe, Somerset, 
and Kensington, Middlesex. He was a 
magistrate for Somerset, and formerly held 
a Captain’s commission in the Royal Sap- 
pers and Miners. 

Lately. At Tellisford, aged 67, B. 
Crabb, esq. 

Sept. 2. At Batcombe, near Shepton 
Mallet, aged 76, William Boord, esq. many 
years an eminent solicitor of Bath and 
Batheaston. 

Sept. 3. At Clevedon, Elizabeth, sixth 
dau. of the late Vice-Adm. James Young, 
formerly of Bastonend, Glouc. 

Sept. 4. At Court House, Milverton, 
aged 83, George Lewellen Cross, esq. 


Sept. 5. At Chard, aged 49, John Isaac 
Perham, esq. solicitor. 

Sept.11. Aged 83, Jane, wife of Thomas 
Miles, esq. of Ston-Easton. 

Srarrorp.—-Aug. 31. At Woodhouse, 
near Cheadle, aged 76, Prudence, relict of 
the Rev. William Carlisle, of Belmont, 
Perp. Curate of Ipstones, and Rector of 
Sutton, Derbyshire. 


Lateiy. At Walsall, after a short illness, . 


Mr. T. F. Hulbert, M.R.C.S. formerly of 
Melksham. He had, only in May last, 
published a work entitled ‘‘ Wisdom, and 
Miscellaneous Poems,’’ in one vol. 12mo. 
and has left his bereaved widow without 
any effects but the unsold copies of it, 
with the liabilities of upwards of 1007. 

SurroLtk.—Aug. 12. Aged 79, Miss 
Catharine Goodwyn, of Fakenham. 

At Shottesham, near Woodbridge, aged 
77, Mary, youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Kett, esq. of Kelsale. 

Aug. 15. At Worlington, aged 87, Mary, 
relict of Capt. Samuel Pridgeon, of North 
Runcton, and mother of Mrs. Soper, of 
Eastbourn-terr. Hyde Park. 

Aug. 17. At Redgrave rectory, aged 64, 
Mary, last surviving sister of the late Ralph 
Caldwell, esq. of Hilborough Hall, Nor- 
folk. 

4ug.19. At Mildenhall, aged 27, Eliza, 
wife of George Isaacson, esq. 

Aug. 21. Aged 52, Mary-Anne, wife of 
the Rev. Cornelius Elven, of Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

Sept. 8. At Herringfleet Hall, John 
Francis Leathes, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Stowmarket, at an ad- 
vanced age, George Goodwin, gent. late 
of Coddenham. 

Surrey.—Aug. 14. At Carshalton, 
aged 25, Newnham, eldest son of Robert 
Ansell, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Dorking, Richard Clap- 
ton, esq. : 

Aug. 20. At Addlestone, aged 40, 
Henry Calrow, esq. 

Aug. 24. At the residence of his son, 
Long Cross Parsonage, Chertsey, aged 25, 
Humphrey Hall, esq. late of the Hermi- 
tage, Walton-on-the-Hill. 

Aug. 25. At Wandle Grove, Mitcham, 
aged 65, Bennett Pell, esq. late of Fins- 
bury-pl. 

Aug. 27. At Godalming, George Soaper, 
esq. late of Guildford. 

Aug. 29. At Richmond-hill, Susanna- 
Eliza, third dau. of the late Sir John 
Morshead, Bart. 

‘Sept. 9. At the residence of his father, 
Tulse-hill House, aged 30, Leonard- 
Marler, youngest son of John Lake, esq. 

Sussex.—May 13. At Brighton, aged 
79, Woodbine Parish, esq. many years 
Chairman of the Board of Excise, N.B. 
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Aug. 10. Miss Anne Bacot, of Horsham. 

At Newhaven, aged 73, on board his 
yacht Heroine, General Lewis Bayly Wal- 
lis. He received the commission of Lieut.- 
Colonel 1796, Colonel 1805, Major-Ge- 
neral 1810, Lieut.-General 1819, and 
General 1837. 

Aug. 14. At the Rectory House, East 
Malling, aged 59, Mrs. John Miller, late 


_. of West Farleigh. 


Aug. 16. At Brighton, aged 70, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Richard Tamplin, esq. 

Aug. 17. At Brighton, aged 64, James 
Crooke, esq. Lieut. R.N. (1814.) 

Aged 65, Sarah, widow of Edward Wen- 
ham, esq. of Hastings. 

Aug. 17. At Worthing, aged 62, Philip 
Boghurst, esq. 

At Rye, aged 47, David Manser, esq. 

Aug. 20. Aged 44, Miss Emma Dou- 
glas Evatt, of Portland-pl. Brighton. 

Aug. 26. At Chichester, George Fraser, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. (1821), youngest son of 
the late Major-Gen. John Henry Fraser, 
of Ashling House. 

Sept. 3. At Brighton, aged 64, Ann- 
Frances, relict of George Mears, esq. of 
Kennington. 

Sept. 7. At Hastings, aged 80, Charles 
Lutwidge, esq. 

Sept. 9. At Brighton, aged 47, Mary, 
wife of Charles Paskin, esq. of the Vote 
Office, House of Commons. 

Warwick.—Aug. 7. At Wasperton 
House, aged 73, Rebecca, relict of Hyla 
Holden, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Stockingford, aged 80, 
Christian, relict of Thomas Pinkerton, esq. 
of Coton. 

Aug. 14. At Birmingham, Mary, relict 
of John Alleyne Evans Holder, formerly 
of the Island of Barbados. 

Aug. 19. At Hams, aged 3, Julia- 
Mary, second dau. of Mr. and the Hon. 
Mrs. Adderley, and grand-dau. of Lord 
Leigh. 

Aug.21. Atthe Cape, Warwick, aged 
71, Capt. Gem. 

Aug. 23. At Warwick, aged 48, John 
Twamley, esq. Alderman of that town. A 
few years ago Mr. Twamley filled the im- 
portant office of Mayor of this borough, 
with unquestionable talent, and with the 
general and deserved approbation of his 
fellow-townsmen. He delighted in the 
success of the public institutions of the 
town, and was connected with several of 
them as a most active member. 

Aug. 24, Aged 22, Caroline-Sophia, 
wife of John Scholefield, esq. of Edgbas- 
ton, eldest dau. of James Shaw, esq. of 
Park Grove. 

Aug. 26. At the house of her son, at 
Edgbaston, aged 77, Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Martineau, esq. of Norwich. 


Sept. 10. Sarah, wife of Robert Frede- 
rick Welchman, esq. solicitor, of Southam, 
niece of William Taylor, esq. of the same 
place. 

WESTMORELAND.—Aug. 6. At Winton 
Hall, Kirkby Stephen, aged 25, Mr. Al- 
fred James Middlecoat, third son of the 
late William Middlecoat, esq. of Somerset 
House. 

Wi ts.—Aug. 20. Aged 72, Colonel 
Henry John Freke, C.B. of Hannington 
Hall, one of the Deputy-Lieuts. and a Ma- 
gistrate for the county. He was formerly 
of the 51st Foot, and attained the rank of 
Colonel in 1825. 

Sept. 4. At the house of her father, the 
Rev. T. Matthews, Shrewton Vicarage, 
Christiana, wife of Mr. E. H. Greene, 
Ealing, Middlesex. 

Sept. 16. At Salisbury, at an advanced 
age, Ann, wife of Mr. Alderman Lucas. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Worcester, 
aged 74, R. Evans, esq. Alderman, Ma- 
gistrate, and Charity Trustee of that 
city. 

Sept. 1. At Hanley Castle, aged 29, 
Henry Thomas, eldest surviving son of 
the late Rev. G. D’Oyly, D.D. Rector of 
Lambeth, Surrey, and Sundridge, Kent. 

Yorx.—July 5. Aged 61, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Sladen, esq. of Mear- 
clough House, near Halifax. 

Aug. 16. At Leeds, aged 81, Mr. John 
Calvert, of Commercial-st. in that town, 
for upwards of sixty years an eminent gun- 
maker, and proprietor of aninteresting col- 
lection of natural history and antiquities, 
known by the name of ‘ Calvert’s Mu- 
seum.”” 

Aug. 17. Suddenly, at Harrogate, aged 
62, William Combes, esq. of Dorking. 

Aug. 19. Aged 50, Capt. John William 
Bouch, of the steamer Seagull. He was 
the first sailing master who, in 1833, in- 
troduced steam into the Hull and Rotter- 
dom trade, and during the last fifteen 
years made 600 voyages without any mate- 
rial accident to ship, passengers, or cargo. 

Aug. 20. At Etton, near Beverley, 
aged 98, Mary Grasby. 

Aug. 23. At Driffield, aged 93, Mrs. 
Dawson, widow of Mr. George Dawson, 
and mother of the late Mr. Thomas Daw- 
son, of Poundsworth mill, Driffield. 

Aug. 24. Miss Louisa Maude, of: Went- 
worth-terrace, Wakefield, sister of John 
Maude, esq. Moor House. 

Aug. 26. In York, Robert Gilbert, 
esq. second son of the late Rev. Robert 
Gilbert, Rector of Settrington. 

Aug. 27. At Beverley, aged 73, Bell 
Robinson, esq. 

Auy.31. At Harrogate, aged 77, James 
Charles Bladwell Ogilvie, esq. of Swann- 
ington Hall, Norfolk. 
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Sept.11. Suddetily, at Kirkella House, 
aged 50, Joseph Smyth Egginton, esq. 
one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, 
and a Deputy-Lieut. for the east riding of 
Yorkshire. 

Sarah, wife of Alfred Simpson, esq. 
solicitor, New Malton. 

Sept.13. At Cottingham, aged 71, John 
Ringrose, esq. late of Swanland. 

Wates.—Aug. 16. At St. Asaph, 
aged 57, Mary, wife of the Right Rev. 
T. V. Short, D.D. Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. 

Aug. 29. At Gellyswick, near Milford, 

Anne, youngest sister of the late John 
Dunn, esq. of Teriby. 
-. Lately. Suddenly, at Cardiff, Mrs. 
Langley, wife of Captain Langley, many 
years paymaster of the Royal Glamorgan- 
shire Militia. 

ScoTrLtanp.—Aug. 4. At Inverness, 
Mrs. Walker, widow of Dr. Walker, Ben- 
gal Medical Service, and eldest dau. of the 
late James Grant, esq. of Baght, Inver- 
ness-shire. 

Aug. 10. At South Villa, Elgin, aged 
69, Capt. Peter Falconer. 

Aug. 15. At Woodslee, Dumfriesshire, 
George Scott Elliot, esq. 

Aug. 20. At Tranent, Alexander Young, 
M.D. second son of the late William 
Young, esq. merchant, London. 

Aug. 23. At Greenhill, Lasswade, near 
Edinburgh, Agnes, eldest dau. of the late 
John Mitchell, esq. Consul-Gen. for the 
British Government in Norway. 

Aug. 29. At Glasgow, aged 65, Colin 
Macnaughtan, esq. of Kelvin Grove. 

Lately. At Greenock, after a short ill- 
riess, Mr. Wm. Blanchard, the celebrated 
pantomimist. 

IrnELAND.—Aug. 7. At Loughry, co. 
of Tyrone, John Lindesay, esq. J.P. 

At Dublin, aged 16, Alexandé? William 
Maclean, only son of Commander Rawdon 
Maclean, R.N. 

Aug. 13. At Banbridge, Fanty Mere- 
deth Wilson, youngest. dau. of the late 
Alexander Wilson, esq. formerly of Rock- 
land, Carrickfergus. 

Aug. 24. At the Royal Barracks, 
Dublin, aged 21, Lieut. William Henry 
Stirling, of the 60th Royal Rifles. 

Aug. 27. A most appalling accidetit 
happened near the town of Monaghan to 
R. Lamartine Grason, esq. and his lady, 
to whom he was married on the 22nd of 
May. They were taking a drive in a 
pony phaeton about four o’clock, p.m. in 
the direction of Rosmore Park, when the 
two ponies took fright and bounded over 
a bridge that crosses the Ulster Canal, 
and fell into the canal, about 120 feet 
deep, killing Mr. and Mrs. Grason and 
Miss A. Graham, sister-iti-law to the un- 


fortunate young gentlemat. Mrs. Grason 
was pregnant. Mr. Grason has left no 
relative to inherit his large property, about 
18,000/. per annum. 

Aig. 30. At Sutton, near Howth, of 
typhus fever, caught in the discharge of 
his duties, Mr. William John Hancock, 
for a considerable time an assistant poor- 
law commissioner and inspector. 


Lately. In Ireland, Lady Elizabeth- 


Stratford, sister to the Earl of Aldborough. 

Sept. 2. At Dublin, aged 64, Simeon 
Boileau, esq. eldest son of the late John 
Theodore Boileau, esq. 

Sept. 2. The celebrated ‘‘ Sam Gray”’ 
died at his residence iti Ballibay, county 
Monaghan. A large body of Orangemen 
attended his funeral. 

Iste or Man.—Aug. 5. At Ramsey, 
aged 34, W. E. Roose, esq. second son of 
the late Sir David Charles Roose. 

Lately. At Douglas, G. Augustus 
Browne, esq. son of G. T. Browne, esq. 
of Hampton, Bath, and grandson of the 
late Hon. Col. A. Browne, formerly mem- 
ber for the co. of Mayo. 

Jersry.—Aug. 24. At Jersey, aged 
25, William Henry, fourth son of the late 
Joseph Wood, esq. of the Artillery Brew- 
ery, Westminster. 

EAst INpies.—June 16. At Cawn- 
pore, of Asiatic cholera, aged 24, Henry 
Moore, Ensign of the 82nd Regt. Bengal 
Native Inf. son of Wm. Moore, esq. of 
Plymouth. 

June 39. At Philloor, Lieut. and Brevet 
Capt. George Penrice, of the Bengal Art., 
eldest son of the late George Penrice, esq. 
M.D. of Great Yarmouth. 

Lately. Col. Sutherland, political agent 
in Rajpootana ; one amongst the most dis- 
tinguished of our Indian soldiers and ad- 
ministrators. 

At Jaffna, John Mackenzie Ross, esq. 
for many years editor and proprietor of 
the Ceylon Herald, afterwards of Upper 
Oodewell Estate, Candy, in thesame island. 

West Inpies.— June 20. At Kings: 
ton, Jamaica, aged 57, William Arnold, 
esq. M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

Lately. At Newark, Jamaica, aged 35, 
Fred. Peart, esq. second son of John 
Peart, esq. late of Cheltenham. 

Aproap.—May 18. At sea, on board 
the Rajasthan, on her voyage from Bombay 
to England, Hay, dau. of the late Rev. 
Kenneth Bayne, of Greenock, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Nesbit, Free Church 
Missionary, Bombay. 

June 9. At Cape Coast Castle, John 
Henry Brummell, esq. Surgeon on the 
Staff, eldest son of W. C. Brummell, esq. 
of Oxford-terr. Hyde Park. 

June 19. At New York, whither he 
had gone for the recovery of his health, 
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aged 42, John Butter, esq. surgeon of the 
Colonial Hospital at Trinidad, and for- 
merly of Bristol. 

July 11. At Sindia, near Antioch, Syria, 
aged 36, Augustus Henry Frazer, esq. late 
a Capt. in the Royal Art. eldest son of the 
late Col. Sir Augustus Frazer, K.C.B. of 
the same Regiment. 

July 19. At Madeira, aged 29, Thomas 
Phipps, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Barré 
Phipps, Rector of Selsey, Sussex. 

July 31. At Heidelberg, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sadleir Cruden, only dau. of the late 
Robert Sadleir Moody, esq. of Aspley 
Manor, Bedfordshire, and relict of William 
Cruden, esq. of Gategill, Kirkcudbright - 
shire, N. B. 

Aug. 3. Henry, eldest son of Robert 
William St. John, esq. Her Majesty’s 
Consul General at Algiers. 

Aug. 7. At Constantinople, of cholera, 
the wife of Edward Seager, esq. late of 
Longfleet, and dau. of Robert Pack, esq. 
merchant, of Carboneer, Newfoundland. 
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Aug. 17%. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lieut. 
Col. James Young, late of the Bengal Art. 

Aug. 20. At Rinella Bay, Dr. Wm. 
Conborough Watt, D.D., F.R.C.S., De- 
puty-Inspectar of her Majesty’s Royal 
Naval Hospital, Bighi. A public funeral 
in honour of the deceased officer took 
place on Tuesday morning, the 22d ult. 
It is said that Dr. Watt has left a fortune 
of about 12,0002. 

Aug. 25. At Smyrna, aged 72, James 
Lewis Gout, esq. after 30 hours’ attack of 
cholera. 

Aug. 28. At Vanvres, near Paris, John 
Webb, esq. of Raskelf, Yorkshire, and 
Worlabye, Lincolnshire. 

Lately. At Paris, John Cohen, esq. 
librarian to the Bibliothéque Ste. Gene- 
viéve. He was author of a work entitled 
‘* Reflexions Historiques et Philosophiques 
sur les Révolutions,’”’ &c. and of many 
other distinguished literary productions. 

At Orthez, aged 103, Doctor Dufour. 
He preserved his faculties to the last. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 




















| Deaths Registered rs 3 

| = 

Week ending io | in eee l “i zs 
Saturday, | Under) 15 to| 60 and | Age not | Total.|' Males. | Females. | 4“ 
15. | 60. upwards,| specified. } 3 

Aug. 26, | 482/ 303| 169 | 2 | 956| . 489 | 467 | 1325 
Sept. 2 | 503 | 338 157 | — | 998 528 | 470 || 1328 
” 9. | 525 312 | 182 | 1 | 1020 |; 526 | 494 || 1337 

» 16. | 486 301 | 139 — | 926| 484 | 442 i 1302 
Fe 539 | 314 | 184 1 1038 | 541 | 497 | 1250 








Weekly Summer average of the 5 years 1843—47, 972 Deaths. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Serr. 19, 1848. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. s. d, 
55 0 34 10 23 4 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. @ dd. 8. d. 
34 9 33 «9 38 1 








PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/, 2s. to 2/. 14s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 4s. to 37. 15s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 23. 
Hay, 2/. 8s. to 3/7. 14s.—Straw, 1/. 6s, to 1/, 10s.—Cloyer, 3/, 15s. to 54. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Serr. 25. 
Beet wcccccdasocsesahe G6 tot, Of. 
Mutton.... 00 0ce.0008 404. to 5s. Od. 
VOR 22 ce ceccgaccceths Be wae. OR 
BREE coccccesctcc.coth 108. OSs. OF 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 25. 
Beasts......... 4364 Calves 148 
Sheep and Lambs 24,810 Pigs 395 


; COAL MARKET, Serr. 22. 
Walls Ends, from 13s, 6d. to 17s, Od. per ton. Other sorts from 12s. 6d. to 16s, 3d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 49s. 6d. 
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renbeit’s Therm. F ahtenbeit’s Therm. 
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Weather. Weather. 


8o’clock £ 
Morning. 





cloudy, fair 
fair, cloudy 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. foggy 
do. do. 

do. 

do. cldy. rain 
do. 


hvy. shrs. fair 
cloudy, do. 
shrs. cldy. fr. 
do. 





cloudy 

fair, rn. thdr. 
» 19 |/do. 
» 36 \edy.slht.shrs. 
» 34 fair 

|\fog, fair 
fine,slht.shrs. 








30, 06 ‘do. cloudy 
29, 93 | do. 
\\do. 


» 84 |) 
» 75 Iifr.edy.hy.shs. 
DAILY PRICE 


do. cldy. rain 
rain, do. 
fair, do. 
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OF STOCKS. 





| Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


er Cent. 

educed. 

3 per Cent. 
Consols. 
Long 

_ Annuities. 

Old S. Sea 

__ Annuities. 

South Sea 
= Stock. 
India 
Stock. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


34 per Cent 
India Bonds. 


3p 


| 862 9 ————238 |2219 pm. 

9 ———'——- 21 22 pm. 
873 9 —~———— 22 19 pm. 
87 9 | ——|——237 2023 pm. 
86} ——'_— —— —— 22 19 pm. 
——— 20 23 pm.| 
—— 2394 20 23 pm. 

|| 23 pm. 
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24 pm. 
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28 pm. 
25 22 pm. 
22 25 pm. 

25 pm. 








23 pm. 
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|20 23 pm. 
21 24 pm. 
22 25 pm. 
24 pm. 
3/24 27 pm. 
27 28 pm. 
27 29 pm. 


28 pm. 
28 29 pm.) 
30 pm. | 
32 pm. | 
30 pm. | 








33 pm. 


30 29 pm. 


22 25 pm. 
25 23 pm. 
23 pm. 
26 23 pm. 
23 pm. 
26 pm. 
23 26 pm. 
26 23 pm. 
23 pm. 
24 pm. 
25 28 pm. 
29 27 pm. 
29 pm. 
30 27 pm. 
30 37 pm. 
27 26 pm. 
28 pm. 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





